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rilE PATOU Y NOTE 

On thB 8th July, 1910, the Piieiilty of Law of the Calcutta 
University resolve! that “ Mahiimahopiiilhyaya Dr. Gangii- 
natha Jhil he invitetl to undertake an English translation 
of the Commentary of Medhatithi on the Institutes of Manu, 

the details of the scheme to he settled 

by a Committee composed of the llon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh 
Moolcerjee, Kt., C.S.I., tin; llon’ble Justice Sir John Woodroffe, 
Kt., and the llon’ble Sir S. P. Sinha, Kt.” This resolution, 
when confirmed by the Senate, was communicated to me by 
the Registrar on the 12th September, 1916. The necessary 
sanction of the Government of the United Provinces was 
secured by G. 0. No. 1678/NV-S3, dated the 21st November, 
1917. 

At first it was thought that since the Commentary of 
Medhatithi had already been printed twice, having been edited 
in the first instance by V. N. Mandlik and subsequently by 
G. R. Gharpure, there would not he many textual difficulties. 
At the very outset, however, I was sadly disillusioned. 
Mandlik’s edition is avowedly defective, and Gharpure’s work 
also is not much lietier than a cleaner “ Copy ” of the same. 
It was soon found that without the aid of more manuscripts it 
would not he safe to proceed with the work of translation. 
Application for manuscripts was accordingly made to the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, the Deccan College, Poona, the 
India Office Library, London, and also to the authorities in 
charge of the Sanskrit Library at Nagpur. A full account 
of the manuscripts obtained from these places will he given 
in the Introduction. Eor the present, it would suffice to say 
that with the help of all these manuscripts, some sort of an 
intelligible text was evolved and the work of translation begun. 
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Much lias "oi If) be said nn the work of ^iLnlhatilhi and the 
causes that have ceiitriliuted to tluf ho])eless luiuldliug ot its 
text. All these) remarks, however, liavif to lie reserved for the 
final introduction. 

The first two volumes of the translation, com])risini^' the 
first four discourses, are in tlu' press. Four years havinj; 
elapsed since the resolution of the Senate, it has been thonj-ht 
desirable to slmuI out fo the world of scliolars the first part of 
the first volume with a view to show that tluvjierson entrusted 
Avitli the task has not been idle. It is (vslimated that thi! 
translation of Medbatitbi, which is now ready in manuscript, 
will occupy four volumes, ami Ibe notes, which it has been 
advisedly decided to print separately, Avill, it is hoped, fill, 
at least, two more volumes. The noti's will he divided into 
three parts: l^art 1 — To.rlaal — dealiin;’ uitli the readings of 
the texts and allh'd malti'rs; J’arl II- -coutaiii- 

ing an account of the various evplaiiations of Mann’s text, 
provided not only by its several commeiiLalors, hut also by 
the more important of the legal digests, sueh as the Mitaksara, 
the Mayukha, and the rest: Tart — setting 

forth Avhat the other Smr|.is--A|)as(ami)hfi, llodlnlyana, etc., 
have got to say on every one of Ihe more impoi lanl t o|)ics 
dealt with by Mann. Under this lu'ad, tin* writi'r f!\ peels In 
trace some sort of a historic:il sciiuenre in tin* evolution of 
Hindu Law, at least np to the point reached by the Institutes 
of Manu. 

I take this opjiorl unity, to oiler my heartfelt thatiks to (he 
ahove-mentioned authorities who have lent nu* the niamiseripts 
and to friend Tabu Hpyimhidasa of Ihuiaies, tin* ‘ walking 
encyclopedia’ of hihliographie lore, whose expeiienced advice 
has been constautly and ungvitilgiiigly given. 'I'o the Jlon’hle 
Sir Asuto.sh Mookerjee, 1 am .specially hf'hnlden. not only for 
the constant Bneoviragement that J liave reeeiveil from him, 
hut also for the active interest that he has taken in the present 
undertaking, Avliieh lias turned out to Ini more stupendous 
than I had imagint'd, and which J (‘.vpect to he able to 
complete only through his guidance. To him, and also 
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ihvou^h him tn his colhvi^ims tm tlit' ah or (‘-mentioned Com- 
mittee of the Snn:d (‘, 1 I endec my linmhle tlvanks. 

The fiivsl ](act of V^fd. fl also is ivvpc^nti.'d to he mirty before 
the. end of the ynac. 

Witli tills slioct prefatory note, I lay my work at the feet 
of Ihose io whom I owe all that \ am and ertiv shall ho — 

VTTtj; ^fqa3PXl?I^Tf’Tri ^ \\ 

SaXSKIII'I' CoLl.l-'.riK. 

IhoN vni'.s : 

Octofior 21 l/7/e//ej IH'JO. 
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D15C0URSE I 

Origin of the Work,- -Creation of the World. — Summary of 
Contents of the Book, 


I. Question of the Sages 


VERSE I 

Tiik Gtiimvt uvvivu ;ViM*:nA.Ciim) Mwir, rAii) their 

HE.sPiuri'r< TO iir\r ik ui'e \\n pin^din'o hih silvted 

WITH MINI) U.MiM AXl) C01,EE(M’i; I), A HDRESSE I) HIM THESE 

\V01!l)S— (1 ). 

Bliasi/a 

SaluhTtioii h) lln) SupvLMiie Jirnhinan ! His mil chai’actev 
can 1)(‘ known only iVoin flio Vediinla loxts ; ITo is tlui cause 
of llii^ three woihls; and lie deslroys all evil. 

'I'lie Hist four vi'vse>, descvilie the fact of the treati.sfi being 
the Avoik of a liighly (|nalilied author, and of its providing 
instnictii-iis hearing upon such ends of man as arc not 
knowahle hv means of anv other source of knowledaje ; and 
this is done for the pnrjiose of indicating its importance 
(and raising it in the estimation of nuMi). AViien a treatise 
has secaired high position in the estimation of men, its author 
obtains fame, and also heaven; and holh these continue 
to exist as long as the world exists. A scientific treatise has 
its position estahlished only when pieople engage in studying, 
in listening to lectures on, and in pondering over, it. Intelli- 
gent persons cannot undertake the said study, etc., until 
they have satisfied themselves as to the purposes served by 
them. It is for this leason that the Teacher has composed 
the four verses with a view" to point out that the Treatise is 
pipt forth for the purpose of making known the means of 
accomplishing the ends of man. 
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It would not 1)R i’i<;ht hpre to ar^iu* as follows : — " Even 
Avithout tlip ])urpose of tlio Treatiso being stated at the very 
OHts('t, we conltl easily aseertain AA’liat that purpose is, 
by examining the several jiarts of the Treatise going to be 
propounded; wbat then is tbe use of inaldng an elVoit to 
deseribe tbat ])urpr)sii‘r Further, even if the purpose is . 
stated at tbe very outset, one eaiinot bi^ sure of it until 
he has fully examined tlu* subse(|uent portions of the Treatise ; 
as a matter of faet, all the assertions that a man mav make 
do not always bring i-onviclimi. Nor is it neeessaiw' that 
every underlaking miisl be precedeil by the knowledge of 
purposes served by it; for instanee, we tind pupils undi*rlaking 
the study of the A'eda, williout knowing bLdorehand the 
purposes to be served by that study. In the woi'ks of human 
authors alsf), the praetiee of staling the purpose is not 
always fcdlowed. bhu’ instanee, the ii'vered Pani))i begins 
his Sutras with the u ords ‘ Now bdlows (he teaehing of 
ttanvls,’ without having stateil the purpose to be served 
by his treatise.” 

Our answer to the abo\e is as follows; — Fnless people 
havi> aseertained the j)urpos(! served by a ])arLieular Trealisig 
they would not, in (he lirsl placig taki^ it up at all ; and 
unless they lake it up, how could they examine the whole 
of it? Then again, that same idea which is got at by the 
examiiiation of the entire Treatise, becomes more easily 
comprehended if it has beeai briefly indicati'd in the beginning. ' 
It is with red’erence In this that there is the assertion that — 
‘in ordinary e.vperienoe, the learned always consider it desir- 
able to carrv ideas in (heir minds brieJly as well as in greater 
dettail.’ 

As regards the argument that — “ even when the purpose 
lias been stated there can be no certainty about it, for the 
simple reason tbat we do not derive conviction from tbe words 
of human beings, — in whose case the idea that we have 
i.s that this man know s the matter as he says, and not that 
the fact is really as he asserts,” — our answer is that we do not 
quarrel over the (piestion as to whethiu’ the words of human 
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Leings ilo, or ilo not) briniif jiboiit coin'ic.tioii ; because (liscussiou 
ovor this qiiestioii would swbU the siztj of our work. 13 ut 
as a niattor of fact, even t.liouj.^h it is possible for a man to have 
recourse to a w'rtaiu course of action, oven when he is 
in doubt as to the exact purpose served by it, — yet until 
there is some sLatemeiiL as to the purpose served by a parti- 
cular action, even doubts could not arise iu re^fiinl to it. 
Ill faet, if some sLatemeut had not been maile iu regard 
to the purpose to he served by the present Treatise, tin; doubt, 
that would arise in men’s minds would be (not as to wlietlier 
or not it ivas going to serve any nsel'nl purpose, but) as to 
whether it is a treatisi; on Ijaw or on Eeonomies, or an 
aimless atlempt in the nature of an examination of sueli 
.siibjeels as the ‘ Crfiw's teeth’ ami the like. On the other 
hand, when the aim of tlu^ work has been stated, tlu; 
idea arising in our minds is — ‘ the author of tin's work 
a.sserts that lie is goinn- to show iis the path leading to our 
welfare, — there is no barm dime by our undertaking the study 
of the work, — well, let us look into it’; and fortliwitli we 
take up the work. 

Next as regards the ease (eited by the opponent) of 
pupils taking up \'edie study (without being told of the 
exact purpose to be accomplished thereby), — the fact of 
the matter is that the action of the pupil is due to his 
being urged to it by liis Teacher, and not to his recognition 
of the fact that if hchoves him to take uji the study (for the 
accomplishment of any purpose of his own) ; in faet being 
ipiite a child at the time (of beginning Yedic study), it is not 
possible for him to have any idea as to his being entitled to the 
study (by virtue of liis liaviiig an aim that could be served 
only by that study) ; and his activity, therefore, is brought 
about entirely by the direction of another person (his Tcaelier); 
who does not bewilder him by pointing out to him that he is 
entitled to take up the study ; and nTien once the boy has 
taken up Vedic study (entirely under ailviec of his Teaclicr), 
the motive for further study is provided by the desire to 
know the meaning of the Vedic texts studied ; ami thus the 
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study continues to be carried on. fThis is tJie case wiili tJie 
study of the Veda.] As regards tlie study of the present 
Treatise (on Law), only such persons are entitled to it as have 
already studied the Veda, as is clearly indicated hy the text — 

‘ the twice-horn person who, without having studied the Vedas, 
devotes his energies to other subjects [becomes a Shudra|’ 
(Manu, 2.115^) ; and l)y that time the pupil has liis intelli- 
gence aroused, and conseijuently seeks to knew what purpose 
is to he served hv anv further action that he is going to 
undertake. 

As regards the revered Pauini, his aphorisms are 
extremely brief ; so that there is no possibilily of their having 
any other moaning (or serving any other ])urpose) than the 
one directly expressed by them ; and further, the fame of 
Panini is well known to even tin; smallest boy; so that the 
purpose serveil by his work is too well known to need reitera- 
tion. The present treatise (of if uiu) on the other hand is on 
an extensive scale, abounding in several (cominendalory 
and condemnatory) ‘ Descriptions,’ and it helps in the 
accomplishment of all liuinan ends ; so tlnit if its aim is 
stated in easily intL'lligiblo woials, there is no harm done. 

Of enquirers (and students) there are two elas.ses, — ono 
following reasoning, and another following tradition. The 
former of these take up the study of ilann ; Ix'cause they know 
the importance and greatness of the author and liis work from 
such texts as- -‘whatever IMaiiu said is wholesome ’ (/ut//m/rn, 

11.5), and ‘Manu lia.s said all that has been said in the 
Ilgvoda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the Mantras of the 
Atharva, as also hy the Seven Great Sages.’ And tliose of the 
latter class undertake it merely under the influence of the 
tradition, the source of Avliicli they have carefully investigated 
— that the treatise has been composed hy PrajiLpati himself. 
And for the sake of such persons, the mentioning of the 
name of the Author also is a factor leading to action (towards 
study). 

It is for these reasons that we have liere the laying out 
of the aim of the Treatise, in the form of question and 
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answor : The Great Sai’es ;irc tlio (jiiestioiierN, Prajapati is 
the cxpouiifler, and the siihjeet is Dh<tn)i<i, wlntdi Ijeiiig not 
amenable to the oriJinarv means of knowleLli?!*, can be known 
only from the *S'//rli'/yY^v (Sinentilie Treatises), -it is so diHieiilt 
that even the Great Sai^es have doubts in regard to it. That 
Prajapati is the aetnal expounder is indieated by the words of 
the text itself, which says — ‘V/e, being ipiestioned by them,’ 
and not ‘I, being (piesLioned by tliein’ ; and of himself again 
Mann speaks (12.12;{) as being the natiiriil image (representa- 
tive) of Hralima. Thus an elfort is iieeessny for ihe expound- 
ing of the Law. Such is tin; scui.se (if the lirst four verses. 

In what manner tlie present Treatise is made up of 
Instructions bearing upon the ends of man we shall show by 
the interpretation of the words of the text. 

Now, in tlie text we liavi! the deL'larations. — (1) ‘tlie 
(IriNit Sages, having appntaelnal .Mann, said to him — do 
please, expound to iis tin* Duties of Man,’ and (2) ‘ being thus 
Questioned by tliL'in, 1 1 e said - ; and these two — the 
(piestion and its ansn er in their impoi t, are expressive of the 
one idea that (he Teealise e.v/ioinK/s (hr iJhori/nis ; the word 
‘ Ilharma ’ is in common parianee Used in the sense of that 
jni'ans of’accoinplish ing oiu' s good whieli is not cognisable by 
any of the ordinary means of knowleilge, wilb the sole 
e.xceptiou of ‘ word.’ Hence when it is said ' listen to Dharma,' 
Avhat is meant is that what is going to be expounded is 
■ conducive to the fuKilment of the higher (uids of man. 

'Mann' is the name of a particular person known in 
long-continned tradition, as having studied several Vedic 
texts, as knowing their meaning and as practising the precepts 
therein contained ; — ‘ Uaciiitj fip 2 )i-oachcd’ him, having 

gone forward near him, intentionally, giving up all other 
actions, and not by more chance, having met with him the 
special effort made by the Sages to get near Mann shows the 
importance of the subject-matter of their Question, as also the 
authoritative and trustAvorthy character of the expounder ; 
a man who is not capable of rightly expounding a subject is 
never questioned by persons going up to him for that purpose. 
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— ‘ Whose mind icon calm and collected’ — 'Sealed loilh mind 
calm and collected ’ — i. t'., whusB minil was in a tramiiiil state ; 
and it does not mean tliat lie was actually suated upon a mat, 
or some such scat ; as there would be no point in stating this ; 
ill fact the word 'seated' merely connotes calmness; it is 
only when one's iniinl is calm that he is capable of answering 
(picstions. — ■' line in// approached’ ior its object simply 
‘ Alaiiii ’ ; ‘ mind calm and collected^ being an 
adverbial clause modifying the act of ‘ ipiestioiiing ’ (by the 
sages). The sense of the sentence thus is — ‘they said to him 
the following wonls, on tiinling, from the manner in Avliich 
he engageil into conversation ivilh tliem in making enrpiiries 
about their welfare, that his mind was not preoeciipietl, hut 
calm and collected, and he was there'ore attentive to their 
cpicstioiiing.’ 

The term 'T-h /gn/’ by orilinarv usage, connotes imnwhilil g ; 
what is meant by Ihe term is steadiness of the mind, it being 
concentrated upon the contemplation of the knowledge of 
truth, following upon tlm cessation of all iloiihts and illusions 
of the person in whom the contact of all defi'.cts of passion 
and the like is set aside by iuhibilion. It is only nheii one 
has his mind in this condition that lie is capable of appre- 
hending sound and other objetds that lie within reach of his 
senses ; which is not the case; when he* is in donhl as to the 
object being a ri;al entity or otherwise. — Or, etymologically 
the term denotes the mind, by reason of the fact that in 

the act of apprehending things it is the Mind that goes before 
{agragami) the Eye and other sense-organs ; and in ordinary 
parlance that which acls first or goes ahead, is called 
' agra’ ; — -so that the compound 'etcagra* is to be expounded as 
‘ he who has his agra, or Mind, fixed upon one perceptible 
object there being nothing incongruous in a Bahuvrilii 
compound being taken, if its sense demands it, as referring to 
things that are not co-existent. By this explanation also 
‘ ekagra ’ connotes absence of dislraclion. 

‘ Having paid their respects in due form ’ — ‘ Due form* 
stands for the rule prescribed in the scriptures ; and they did 
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not transgress any such rule ; the scriptures have laid down the 
rule that on first approaehiu" his Teacher, the pupil should 
oft'er his obeisance;, attend upon him, and so forth ; and it 
was in this prescribed luaimm' that the sages paid Uiflir rp,9prcia 
to Mann ; which means that they showed due devotion and 
respect. 

The (jveat ThcAVord means the Ve<ht; and the 

Avord ‘ral ’ is applied also to a jtevson, by virtue of his possessing 
excellent knowledge of the Veda and all that is prescribed 
tberein and acting ui) to these. The TsU, sages, who 
approaclied Mann, were (frenl ; the said persons become 
‘great,’ when Ibe above-menLioned (ptalitifis become di'veloped 
in them lo a very high degree ; just as Yudhistliira is called 
the ‘ greatest oF tin; Kurus ’ (because hi; j)ossesscd, in a very bigb 
degrei', the ([ualities that distinguished the members of the 
Kuru-race).— Or the .sv//y(?,y may be rogardinl as ‘great,’ by 
virtue of their superior austerities, or of the griait res])eet !ind 
fame enjoved bv tbein. 

•I f 1 

' I'lioii addreaaed fhese irnrda.' ‘ / roar/r' 7. ’ is (hn/ hi/ irhlch 
souielhiiKj Ist apohen of ; tin's refers to the i|uestion formulattal 
in the second verse; tliesi* bi'ingthe uearea! ‘words’ are Avhat arc 
referred to by Iht' pronoun ‘ these.’ Some pi;o])](‘ liave held 
that the pronoun ‘ this ’ ahvays refers to something directly 
perceivi'd at the time ; for these loeoph; also tin* (|uestion may 
be regarded as ‘ j)erreiviMl,’ on account of its being present in 
the mind. — Or ‘ rrrm//rr,’ may mean (hid irhieh is spoieii of; 
and in that case it Avould stand for the suhjeel-nialter 
qnestiourd aboitl. 1 f it be lahen as referring to the sentence 
(and, not to the subject-matter), (hen tin; meaning Avould be 
that ‘ they pronounced this .sentence.’ — If the term ‘memm’ 
moans that which is spoken of, the sense is that ‘ they ashed 
the folloAving q^uestion ’ ; and in that case the verb ‘ abnivan,’ 
‘addressed,’ would have two objects, — ‘ Manu ’ being the indirect 
object. In fact. Maim is the object of all the throe verbs in 
the sentence {appvoach, f’cspects to and address). — (1). 
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May Tiiott, 0 l^nESsii;!) One, ExrjiAiN to us, in uuu foem 

A^'l) IN FEOPER OllDEK, THE DO'ITES OF ALTi CASTES ANP 
JNTKUMEDIATE CASTES !— (^). 

JJ/HtSl/d. 

Thu s('L“,ouil verse ilesei’il)es w1ki( ihe sivu'es sniil to Maiiu, 
after hiiviiiij :ip])ri)!iclie(l and \\ovship])ed him. 

The term ‘ b/itii/d,' ‘ l)le.ssiii^s,’ is used for siiprriorHi/, 
mfujnanlunlji, fdiiip, xli'i'iujih and so forth ; nod ^ bhdfjorrni ' is lie 
Avilo possesses all this ; lhat is (in the present eonte.yt) Af(ntn; 
lienee, it is lie who is addressed hy Ihe term ‘ D hlessinl one.’ 

The term ‘ caair ’ is applied to the three rastes, ‘Jirii/imoija,’ 

' KmllrUid ' and ‘ 1 V^/.s/i'//a' ; — tln^ term ‘all’ has heeii 
added for tin^ purpose of includine: the ‘ /VarZ/vf ’ ; if this was 
not done, then, the i]uestion, eman itino' (Vom Ihe (Irmit Sa^es 
(who represent only the three higher easles), would he re.s- 
trieted to the thrive i.*asl(!s only. 

^ Tulennedinle^ means mhlilhi-, frimi the mixture of two 
castes there arises another imperfect e,aste ; theses that are horn 
out of those imperfeet unions are the ‘intermediate ca,stes,’ 
horn in the natural order or the K'verse ; those known under 
the names ' MTfrdhTwmikld ' " A nib((!<nid,' ‘ktiftHr,' ‘VaUlT'bika' 
and so forth ( Vkln, ]\ranu TO. 7 ft. seq.), these could not be 
classed under the caste either of the mother or that of the 
father; just as the Mule horn out of the union of the Horse 
and the Ass is a distinct species, it is neither the ‘ horse ’ nor 
the ‘ ass’ ; — on this ground these would not he included under 
the ‘ castes ’ ; hence they have been mentioned separately. 

Objection — “But the offspring of the union of castes' 
mixed in the natural order is regarded as belonging to thp 
■'» of the mother.” 
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It is not so, we reply. From what is said under 10.6 as 
to these castes beinij; ‘ similar/ it is clear that they are only 
‘ similar ’ to the caste of tlie mother, and not quite the same as 
this latter. The functions of these intermediate castes also are 
such as can be learnt onlj'^ from scriptures ; they cannot be 
ascertained entirely from their natural inclinations (as in the 
case of lower animals) ; and in as much as these functions 
cannot be ascertained by the helji of any other source of 
knowledge, they fall under the term ‘ ])hnvmn' ‘ duties,’ and 
as such deserve to be expounded in the scriptures, Of the 
intermediate castes born of unions in the reverse order, such 
duties as ‘ not harming others ’ and so forth are going to be 
described (by Manu himself under 10.63). When they are 
spoken of as being ‘ without any duties,’ the ‘ duties ’ meant 
are such as Dbservances, Fasts and so forth. 

^ Yathriwat,^ ' In d nc form — The suffix ‘ vati' denotes 
propriety the meaning bi*ing — ‘ in the form in which perform- 
ance would be proper.’ This ‘propriety’ also includes such 
details as — ‘ this is compulsory, that is optional,’ ‘ this is 
primary, that is secondary,’ as also rules relating to substance, 
place, time, agent and so forth. 

^ AnnpTtrcashnh,' ‘in due Order ’ means sequence', 

the meaning is — ■' please explain also the order in which the 
several duties have to be performed.’ The order meant is such 
as — after the performance of the ‘ Hirth-rite,’ come respectively 
Tonsure,’ ‘ Initiation ’ and so forth. The phrase ‘ in due form ’ 
implies completeness in regard to subject-matter; ‘order’ 
does not form part of the subject-matter, hence the qualifica- 
tion ‘ in due order’ has been added separately. 

'J'he Avord ‘ dharma' ‘ duty,' is found to be used in refer- 
ence to — [1) the injunction of what should be done, (2) the 
prohibition of what should not be done, — both these bearing 
upon transcendental purposes, — and also (3) action in accord- 
ance Avith the said Injunctions and Prohibitions. Whether the 
denotation of the term applies equally to both, or it applies 
primarily to one only, and to another only secondarily, — this 
we do not discuss on the present occasion ; and Ave have already 

2 
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discussed this in detail in another work (the SrnHivit:eka)^ and 
it has no direct liearin" on the present context. In any case, 
when it is declared that 'the Asfakaii should he performed,’ 
what is clearly understood is the in-opi-iein of porforminy in 
relation to the Anfakus ; and when it is declared that ‘ the 
meat of the animal killed hy a poisoned arrow should not he 
eaten,’ ndiat is clearly understood is the impi opricti/ of per- 
forminp in relation to tlie eatinj^ of the said meat. Whether 
the action of the Afi(aka is regarded as ‘tftilt/,’ or the propr'teli/ 
of perfoi niiiig that act , — it does not make any dilfereuce in the 
ultimate result. And when the form of ' duty’ has heen duly 
expounded, that is contrary conslitiites ‘ Aifhariiia ' (sin) 
follows naturally hy implication, 'rhus what is nu'ant is that 
‘Dhanna' ‘Duty,’ as also ‘ ‘sin,’ both form the 

subject-matter of the script oral t reatise : the povfornmtice of the 
‘Astaka’ is a as also is the aroidanc? of Brahmana- 

murder’; the non-performance of Astaka’ is -a sin, as also 
is the performance of Bvahmana-rnurder ’ ; such is the distinc- 
tion (between ‘ Duty’ and ‘Sin’ as described in the scriptures). 

‘ Arhasif 'may yon' — indicates ahitity m the shape of 
possessini^ the requisite capacity ; ami as .such expre.sses the 
fact of the teacher being a tit and })roper person for the ex- 
pounding the duties ; the sense being ‘in as much as you are 
fully able to expound the Duties, hence you are a tit and 
proper person for that work, — as such you are entreated hy us 
to explain to us the said Duties’ ; it follows hy implication 
that when a man is a fit and proper person for doing a certain 
act, that act should he done by him. The term of entreaty 
‘ do please explain to us’ is supplied from without. — (2) 
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VERSE III 

'Piior alonm:, O Loud, art conversant wirir WHA’r ought to 

»E DONE, WHICH FORMS THE TRUE IMPORT OF THIS ENTIRE 

Veda- -\ nficn is eternal, inoonceivarle and not 

D1 RECTliY COGN1S.VDLE. — ( Ji) 


lihdSjia. 

A h this slime the following qHostion jivise.s — “It has hcBD 
said that the term ‘Duty’ is used in the seiist? of only that 
activity which tends lo accomplish a transcendental purpose ; 
and such activity may consist in thi' prrformiiuf of the 
.1. 'till hi, as also in hniviiii; fo (.'li(ii:l ifosi and such other acts 
(prescribed in thr> lieterodo.v scrijitures) ; and ivliat sort of 
Duties is going lo be e.vpoundiid in the jiresent Treatise ? ” 

In answer to this ive have the third verse, ivhich serves the 
purpose of jiointing out what 'Duties are going to be expoimdcil 
and also of further indicating the aptitude of Manu already 
mentioned. 

^Thon - without any one to help you; without a 

second. 

‘Sfii-niaiia vklhiniasi/u l-arijutiitirrirthiiint .' — The term 
‘ /Tf/Aroi’r/,’ meaning that l)y which acts are enjoined, stands 
for the scy/'/jfMrc ; — it is called ^ stiiiii/Hmhhii’ in the sense that 
it is eternal, not a product, not the work of man ; and its 
name is ‘/T'rlo’ i.c., including the text ivhich is 
ilir<;ctly fouud in the Veda, as also tliat the exact words of 
which are only inferred ; for instance, (a) in the text — ‘one 
sJwii'tf jierform the ApiiihoU'ii, it perfaiiin to thoimmd men , — 
by means of tins verse one should worship the Ahavanlya’ — 
we have the Veda directly enjoining what is to be done ; the 
term ‘by means of this,’ ending as it docs n ith the instrumental 
case-termination, serving to point out the employment of the 
mantra-text directly quoted ; — (6) while iri the ease of the 
injunction ‘the Astakas should be performed,’ ivhich is found 
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in the Snifti, we infer, on the strength of this SmrH, the 
corresponding Veda text ; — similarly, when we read the 
Mantra-text, ‘I am chopping grass, the seat of the Grods,’ we 
at once infer, on the basis of the indicative power of the 
words of that text, the Veilic injunction that ‘the said text is to 
be employed in the chopping of grass this Mantra is found 
in that section of the Veda which deals with the Darsha- 
purnmnasa sacrijice, and the clioppiiif/ of yrms is laid down 
as to he done in course of that sacrifice ; hul there is no 
such direct injunction as tliat ‘the chopping should he 
done with such and such a Mantra and the ahoA^e-mentioned 
Mantra-text is found to he capable, l)y its very form, of 
indicating the chopping of grasa ; while as regards its being 
connected in a general Avay, with the ])rn\sha-pTirnmnusa 
sacrifice, this follows the fact of its occurring in the same 
‘context’ as the injunction of that sacrifice; and it is by 
virtue of its own indicative force that it comes to he 
employed in the chopping of grass. The idea arising in the 
mind of the student (on noticing tlie above facts) is as 
follows ‘ From the context it follows that the Mantra-text 
in question should he used in the performance of the Danshn- 
purtianiasn sacrifice.s ; — how is this to he done? — well, the 
natural answer is that it is to he used in the manner in which 
it is capable of being usiid ; the capacity of a thing, even 
though not directly mentioned, always helps in determining 
its use ; — what then is the Mantra-text capahh* of doing ? — 
it is capable of indicating the chopping of grass ; — hence 
from the context, and from the cai)ahility of the Mantra itself, 
it follows that it should be employed in the chopping of 
grass’ ; — as soon as this idea has been arrived at, the corres- 
ponding words, ‘by this Mantra the chopping of grass 
should he done,’ present themselves to the mind ; because as a 
matter of fact, every concrete conception is preceded by the 
corresponding verbal expression. The said verbal expression, 
thus presenting itself to the mind, is called the ‘inferred Vedie 
text.’ The Text'thus inferred is regarded as ‘Veda,’ by virtue 
of the fact that it owes its existence to the force of two other 
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Vedic texts — viz., the text laying; down the Dm'shnpurmtmsa 
and the Mmitra-te.vt referred to above. Such is the opinion of 
Kumarila. 

Or, the term 'rAdInma’ may he taken as equivalent to 
‘vklhi’, meaning actual opemtion,, the aenomplishment of 
purpose; this is called ‘ ttrifiidnihhn' in the sense that it is 
eternal, i.e,, hainleil ilown by heginningless tradition, — or that 
it is prescribed in the eternal Veda; — ‘‘entire ' — ».<?., what is 
prescribed in the directly available verbal texts, and Avhat is 
only implied by the forec of wbat is directly expressed by 
the words of tite texts. Tlie Vedic injunction is of two 
kinds ; — (r<) 'I'here is one kind of injunction which is directly 
expressed by the words ; r.//., ‘desirous of Jlralnuie glory, one 
should oiler the Sanrua-Chani' ; here what is expressed is that 
one who desires llrabmic glory is the lit and proper person 
to offer the Sanrjia-L'iKtrn ; and when one proceeds to secure 
Brahmie glory by means of the said offering, he learns that 
the procedure of the olVering is analogous to the Agneya 
offering (which is the archetyjje of all Ch aru-offerings) . In 
both these cases the idea got at, being derived from the words 
of the texts, is regarded as ‘deriverl directly from words;’ 
though the former is derived directly from the wmrds and the 
latter from what is ‘expressed by the worlds,’ yet, this 
difference, due to the removal of the latter by one step, does 
not deprive it of the character of ‘ being derived from Avords.’ 
For instance, when thi' water in the pool is struck by the hand, 
and it in its turn strikes against some other place ; and yet 
this latter place is regarded as being struck by the hand, 
though not directly ; similarly when pieces of rubber are 
thrown doAvn, they rise and fall, and all the subsequent acts 
of rising and falling are the indirect effects of the first 
downward impulse imparted to them. Exactly analogous is 
the case of the injunctions in question : Every ectypal 
sacrifice is related to a particular form of procedure (borrowed 
from its archetype). Similarly when we meet with the 
injunction ‘one should perforin the Vishvdjit sacrifice,’ we 
argue that no injunction is possible except in reference to 
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a fit an rl proper person capable of (anil Imuinp,' a motive for) 
performiniif it, anrl lienee come to the coneUision that the 
person so capable is one who desires Heaven ; this idea hein^ 
thus implied hy (he force of what is directly evpressed hy the 
words of the text. Tt is in view of this two-fold cliaracter of 
injunctions (and enjoined acts) that we havi* Ihi' term ‘entire.’ 
In fact the purpose of adding' the epithet ‘ entire' is to indicate 
that Smrfis have Iheir source in the A eda. This we shall 
explain under Discourse IT. 

.\n objection is raised : — “As a matter of fact, is 

something in the form of what should hi’ done, ex|)ressed hy 
the injunclive and such other \-crbal expressions ; and this, 
in all cases, must be directly expressed by actual Mord.s ; 
under the circumstances, what do you mean by saying that 
there are two kinds of injunction. — lhal the t(M-m 'one should 

I 

ofler’ denotes something to be doin', and the procedure of 
the olfering is indicated hy implication in (be manner 
described above 

There is no force in this ohjection. As a matter of tact, 
ill the casi^ of the injunctive words ‘ /(’//•iv/yye/,’ ‘should otVer,’ 
'yajetf!,' ‘should sacrifice’ and the liki'. even though what is 
cxpre.ssed by the verbal root itself may be comprebended, 
the full conception of vhni in lo ho dour is not obtained until 
we have comprehended the other factors, — such as the 
character of the person fit for tlu^ performanci', the procedure 
to he adopted, and the actual details of the act to lie per- 
formed ; it is only as erpiipped with all these factors that the 
Injunction becomes comprehended in its com))lete form. In 
view of this fact, there is nothing incongruous in regarding 
the said factors also as denoted hy the Injunctive word. 

This is what the text means hy tlu' epithet ‘actiinfifa’ 
‘inconceivable ' — which means ‘not directly perceptible.’ AVhat 
is directly perceived is said to he ‘ apprehended,’ ami not ‘ con- 
ceived,’ or ‘remembred’ [so that ifthe Abula were something 
directly perceived, the epithet ‘ inconceivable ’ would have no 
force ; things like the A^eda can only be conceived of, and the 
yeda isnot even that]. 
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‘ Not direcllji co<)nkahlf‘ — i.e., tluit which has s;ob to be 
assumcil or infen-Bil, as forniiri”; the source oT several asser- 
tions made in the ; as a matter of fact, such Vedic 

texts are not poi-reumi, hence it is called ‘ not directly cognis- 
able.’ — -Or ‘ ar>/ d'n-e.alUi doffuiatible' may be fakeii in the 
sense ol Uiaapohla of liftr/nuj i/x e.vhnl e.vocih/ drfh/ed, by 
reason of its bidng very extensive; the, \"eda being divided into 
several rescensions, cannot be exactly delinerl by all persons; 
and on this account also it may be called ‘ iiiroiicf'ioahlo 
even in ordiutiry parlance, people avr found to say — ‘what 
to say of others; this cannot be evim conceived of.’ The 
mind can coiiceivi! of all things ; but the 1 eda is so extensive 
that it cannot be conceived of even by the mind. Thus the 
two epitliels ( ' incouceivabh' ' and ‘not directly cognisable’) 
serve to indicate that the Vtula is beyond the reach of the 
internal as well as the extfU'Jial organs of percej)tion ; i.e., it is 
very extensive ; and this mention of the extensiveness of 
the V'eda serves as an inducenient to thi' I’eacber ; the mean- 
ing being ‘ it is you alone who have learnt the N'cda which is 

so extensive, henet! you alone are Ci»ir<‘r.sai}l mf/i ndial onyhi 
io he done, icliiefi foentx Ihe tme vmpori of the xoid f edo.' 

The term “ /vVov/rr,’ ‘ what ought t(j be done,’ stands for 
Ihe orl lo he pee/hemed ; in reference to which the man is 
l)romi)ted to be the perfonuer, (in such terms as) — ‘ thi.s 
shoulil be done by you,' ‘ this should not bi* done by you,’ 

‘ the Agnihotra should be j)ertormed’ ‘ the eating of the flesh 
of an animal killed by a poisoned arrow should not be done.’ 
Avoidance also is a kind of ‘ acting ; ’ e.y., the ‘ non-doing of 
Brahmana-murdcr ’ constitutes the ‘ performance ’ or ‘acting ’ 
of the avoidance (of Ilrahmana-murder). Activity is 
‘ acting ; ’ so is also ‘ desisting from cactivity ; ’ and the name 
‘ acting ’ is not restricted to only that which is accomplished 
by means of instruments and agents set in motion ; in fact, 
when such ‘ acting ’ is possible, if one desists from it, this 
desistiuy also is ‘ acting.’ Por instance, when it is asserted 
that ‘the man who takes wholesome food lives long,’ what 
is meant is that the man who takes his food at the proper 
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time, and who does not eat at the improper time ; as desisting 
from eoiing is also ‘wholesome.’ 

Or, the word ‘ Kiirga' may be taken as indicating the 
Injunction and the Prohibition ; as these alone form the 
essence of the Veda; the other parts of it, vrhich are merely 
descriptive of certain happenings, -such passages for instance 
as ‘ he wept, and because he wept, he became known as 
Rudra,’ — are not true ; they are not meant to be taken in 
their literal sense, they are meant to be construed along with 
an injunctive passage and serving the purpose of commending 
what has been laid down in lhat injunctive passage. Eor 
instance, the d(!scriptive passage just cpioted — l)eginniiig with 
‘ he wept ’ and, ending with ‘ there is weeping in his house 
within a year ’ — is to be construed with the injunctive passage — 
‘Therefore silver should not be placed on the grass and 
being deprecatory of the placing of silver, it serves the purpose 
of commending the prohibition of that placing of silver. This 
is what is meant by the dictum — ‘the Veda is an authoritative 
source of knowledge in regard to lohat has to he accomplished, 
and not tohat is iilreadu accomplished and what is mentioned 
in the Arthavada or Descriptive Passages is what is already 
accomplished ; and what is already accomplished cannot be 
cognised as something to he done ; what however is cognised is 
that the description is supplementary to some injunction ; if 
then it were taken to be true in its own literal sense, it could 
not be supplementary to any injunction ; and this would militate' 
against the syntactical connection between the two passages — • 
descriptive and injunctive ; and so long as two passages can be 
taken as syntactically connected and constituting a single 
compound sentence, it is not right to take them as two distinct 
sentences. [The reverse process of taking the injunction as 
supplementary to the description would not be right ; for] as a 
matter of fact, what is yet to be accomplished could not be 
subservient to what is already accomplished; specially because, 
if this were so [and the in junction itself were not literally 
true), then the Veda would contain no injunction of anything 
at all ; and it would thereby cease to be an authoritative 
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sourcjo nf knowlinlge. This would involve the furthei' 
inconijruily, that we would have to deny the Avell-recognised 
fact of the injunctive and other Avords denoting iitjimcfioit,. 
It is M-ith a view to all this that the revered Mann has declared 
‘something to he done’ as the ‘ essence’ of the Veda. Taimini 
also in the Pllrimmlnmmu- Sutra (1 .1.2) — ‘ Duty is that desirable 
thing which is prescribed ly the Vedic injunction’ — has 
distinctly declared that the Veda is an authoritative source of 
knowledge in regard to lohat is to he done. 

Tlie term of address ‘ Lord’ has been used on th(^ under- 
standing that the personage, addressed is well-known to he 
possessed of the capacity to expound duty, — such capacity 
being due to his being endowed with a high degree of 
knowledge of all things. Tlu; meaning thus is — ‘ 0 Lord, 
may you, who are fully able to expound Duty, explain 
the Duties to us.’ 

Being thus tiuestioned by means of the first tlu’cc verses, 
he pioraised, in the following verse, what he Avas asked to 
do. (3) 
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VERSE IV 

BjirN'O THUS (JinOSTION'HU IJV Till? ll[i;i£-Kr)(U,K,l) fiuKAT SACiKS, 
lin, POSSESSED OF lEMM I'J A IlLE V'TIJOITK, KECErVIOD i nEM 
AVITII REVEllENCE, VXD WITH PUOPEK EOURTESV ANSWERED 

THEM- ‘ Listen.’ — [1) 

Hhu^tyn. 

‘ 7/e’ — ^lanu — \possf’s(tf;il o/' .illunilfthlr heiiiy limit 

questioned h\j the hiy/i-soutcd Great Sayeit, niiiui-end (hem — 
“ Listen” ’ 

‘ Thus’ — in the aforesairl manner ; the word ‘thus’ wliich 
denotes method, includes the matter ns well as the manuer of 
the question; hence ^ thus questioned’ means ‘llins unestiuned, 
i.e., questioned ahout Duties — he ansn ereil.’ 

Or, the word ‘ tJins ’ may he taken as denotin';' maimer on\\. 
Asa matter of fact, however the word ’■questioned’ already 
brings to the mind the details [matter as well as manner) of 
wliat has heen questioned ahout; lienee the meaning is — ‘what 
he was questioned ahout, that he answered thus the question, 
and the answer come to have the .same ohii'ctive. 

Under this exjdanation the word ‘thus’ hcconies super- 
fluous, and only serves the purpose of tilling the gap in the 
metre. Under the former explanation however, the word 
‘thus’ itspl ‘tie purpose of showing that the 

‘ questio' sAvering ’ have both the sam c 

object’ 

’’ uth proper courtesy’ qualifies 

the .'cd with proper courtesy ’ — i.e., 

gla ny other form of displeasure. 
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' Fossesmi of Ulimifahle vir/oiir ’ — ivith iiniliminislieiJ 
powBr of speoch; he whose ‘vigour,’ power, cupacity of 
exposition, is ‘ illimi table,’ inraiite. 

Tlie epithet ‘ Iiigh-Honled’ serves to show that there is no 
incompatibility in the persons being ‘ Glroat Sagos,’ and at the 
same time ‘questioners’ (as if they themselves did not know 
what they were asking abovitt ; hetice it is said ‘he answered 
the Great Sages.’ It is the philanthropic person that is called 
‘ bigh-souled,’ hence tlui meaning is that thougli they them- 
selves knew all about Duties,— otherwise they would not be 
‘ Great Sages,’ -yet they questioned Mann for the benefit of 
other peoph^; tlie iilea in their minds being as follows — ‘Mann 
is a Sage n hose autboritative character is better known, — Avhat 
he says is always respected by people, — he is always approach- 
ed Avilh trust and confidence, — hence for tins exjiounding of 
the treatise, we shall make him our 'readier, — and when he is 
questioned by us, hi' will be regaj’ded by tlie people h.s still 
more trustworthy.’ 

It is this explanation that justilies the statement in the 
text n'garding Mann having receired them with rereronve’ If 
it Avere not as we have explained, Avhat Avould be the meaning 
of the ‘ revereniM' ’ shown by the Teacher to the Pupil ? 'The 
word of the text which means ‘having reeeiA'cd Avith reverence ’ 
must be i'X])lained as a jiartieiple formed of tins root ‘ arch ’ 
(to Avorship)with the prefix ‘a’ and tlie participial affix 
‘ li/np' [as Avithout the jirelix, the form would be ‘ nrchnj/itiia’]. 
Another reading (Avhicli removes the ditliculty) is ‘archaiiUva 
tan: 

In connection Avith the present verse, the folloAving 
queslion has been raised — “ If the Avhole of this Treatise 
lias been composed by Mann himself, it is not right to 
attribute it to another person, as is done in the state- 
ment being questioned by them, he ansAvered ’ ; the proper 
form would have been— ‘ heing questioned by them, I 
answered.’ If, on the other hand, someone else is the 
author of the Treatise, then Aidiy should it be called 
‘Mfiiiaoad (of Manu) ?” 
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There is no force in this objection. In the first place, 
it is a well knoAVii fact that in most cases the authors 
of Treatises state their own Auevvs as if emanating from 
other persons, — making use of such expressions as — ‘ in this 
connection ihey say' or ' ihey meet this argument thus,’ 
and so forth ; and the form ‘ being questioned by them 7 
answered ’ would not be in kei'ping witli such usage ; the 
reason underlying this fact is that the older the person the 
more authoritative he is regarded to he by the ])Bople ; 
it is for this reason that we find Jairniui (1.1.5) stat- 
ing his own view as emanating from ‘ Bildariiyana.’ 

Or [another explanation is that) the Treatise is a compilation 
made and related by Bhrgu ; and since the original Smrti 
[which is, in the present Treatise related by ilhrgu] was 
compiled (from teachings received directly from Prajilpati) 
by Manu, — it is styled '\ManaKa ’ [of Manu). 

He answered the great sages ; — Avhat was the answ'er ? 
— ‘ Listen to w^hat I have been questioned iibout.’ [ J-). 



III. Origin of the World 


VERSE V 

Tins (WorijD) was in existence in tjie eoiim, as ir were, 
OF DENSE Darkness, — rNi-ERCEivEo, undifferentiated, 
INCOCITaEEE, [hence) INCOONIZABLK ; AS ri' WAS WnOLLY 
MERIJED IN DEEl* SLEEI*. (5). 

JlhUinjH. 

•Vt the vci’y outset tliere avisos an ol)j(‘otion — “ Where we 
bewail and ' wlioroto we are carried ! Maim was asked 
to expound the duties laid down in the soriptures, and he 
promised to expound them; under the circumstances, the 
description of the world in its undilfi?reiitiated state 
(with whicli the present verse begins) is nbolly irrelevant 
and purposeless. In I'act it becomes a true case of the 
well-known proverb — ‘ lleing nuestioned about mangoes, he 
describes the Kovidiira tree.’ b’urlher, there is no authority in 
support of what is hert* described ; nor is any useful 
purpose served by it. So the whole of this I'Mrst Discourse 
need not l)c studied at all.” 

Our answer to the above is follows : — W^hat the hirst 
Discourse does is to describe the fact of tlie Treatise 
having an extensive scope ; so that wliat is descrihed here 
is the Avhole range of the CKSinic proces.s, heginning ivith 
Drahman down to the inanimate objects, as forming the 
basis of Dhavma and Adharmtt, ilight and Wrong ; for 
instance, verse 19 describes the vegetable objects as ‘ wrap- 
ped in manifold Darkness, tlie result of their own acts’ 
[which shows that plants also are related to, and affected 
by, Right and Wrong] ; and later on, again in Discourse 
1 verse 23, it will be stated that ‘ having recognised, by 
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means of his intellect, these transitions of the individual 
soul, through innfit and demerit, [Ilight and Wrong), one 
should fix his attention upon the flight.’ Erom all this 
it follows that flight is the eause of superiority (in the scale of 
existence) and A\’'rong of the reverse ; thus the present treatise, 
expounding the exact nature of flight and Wrong, serves an 
extensive purpose, and as such should he studied. Such is the 
purport of the Eirst Discourse. 

The authority for what is declartal in the present verse con- 
sists of Arll\<mhl(i and 1 nfpvanor. As for the Manfra 

we have the following (in lltfcoihi, l().129..‘>) — ‘Darkness 
existed, envelojied in darkness, iincognisetl in the beginning ; 
this whole existed in a Iluid state ; the gross was con- 
tained in the snhtile : the oiu^ entity that existed came 
to he born, by virtue of austerities.’ The mi'aning is as 
follows ; — ‘At the Universal Dissolution, the Sun' the Moon, 
the Eire and other sourci's of light having been destroy- 
I'd, there existed Darkness' alone ;-- this (subtile) Darkness 
was ‘ enveloped,’ wrapped, in Darkness in tho) gross form ; 
at this time there was no cogniser ; hence, there being no 
one to cognise things, there! was no of anything ; 

therefore Darkness is describeil as enveloped in ilarkness ; 
— ‘ in the heginning,’ i.r. before eliMnenlal creation, it was 
‘ uncogiiised,’ unknown ; ‘ this whole existed in tin* thud state,’ 
l.e. every active or mobile object was motionless ; the 
‘gross,’ the larger, ‘was contained in the subtile,’ the 
smaller ; i.e. every dilferentiated object was resolved into 
its original evolvents ; this indicates the un dilferentiated 
stat(! of the world ; and the last foot of tln^ Mantra de- 
scribes the earliest stage of evolution ; that ‘ one entity ’ 
which ‘ existed ’ ‘ came to he born, by virtue of austerities,’ 
i.e. by the force of austerity it became manifested in 
differ initiated forms ; i.e. under the influence of past acts, 
it came into existence again ; or, it may mean that under 
the conditions described, Hiranyagarhha, came into existence 
by himself, by virtue of his austerities ; as described later 
on (verse B) — ‘ Thereupon the self-born &c. ifcc.’ 
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The possihility el! ljiiivers;il Dissolution is proved l)y 
Jnfereuci! : Thfit Avdu’eli Iims been round to be doistroyed 
in one part is also Tound lo be destroyed in its entirety ; 
e.ff. at one time a sini>:le Imnse is found to be l)urnt, and 
at anotlier tinn; tln^ entire villajU'i^ is Inirnl (tliis is the 
Major Ih’einise) ; all sneh thin^^s as are ]iroduceil by aetive 
agents, — such for instance, as lionses, palaces and the libe 
are found to be liable to destruetion (this is the second 
stej) in the, inferential process) ; — iliis world, consisting 
of rivers, oceans, mountains itc., is the worl^ of an active 
ai^’ent (this is the third step) ; — henee it follows that, like 
the house itc., the whole Avorhl Avill •■nine lo destruetion 
(this is the Jinal conclusion). il will not l)e riitht to 
arg'inr that Ihe fact of tin; Avorld btinc; the work of an 
active atfent is itself not yet established ; — ff)i‘ that far;! 
also is deduced from the fact of the Avorld havin"’, like 
the house and such lhini»'s, a particular shape; — all this 
constitules the Jnfcrence (upon Avhieh the statements in 
the present verse arc bas(!d). 

AVe do not maki; any i\tti'm])L either at clarifvini^' 
(disenssing and .streni;'theninn‘) the said pi'oofs, or at lad'ul- 
ing (the counter-arjjfumeuls) ; because the ])resent treatise 
do()S not deal with proofs and reasoninits ; and rcasonini's 
could not be fully grasped unlil they hav(‘ been fully stated 
and examined ; and if all tliis were done, the \i ork Avould 
become a treatise on ‘ Hea.sonini^s,’ not on ‘Law;’ and 
further, it Avould become tun proli.v. 

This subject (of Creation and Dissolution) in its details 
shall be found described (in aou’scs 7 et seq .) and the 
jirocess descrilual shall be in some places in accordance 
Avith the Puranas and sometimes in accordance Avith 
the Srtiilhjjit doctrines, lint the knoAving’ or not knoAving of 
those details does not make any dilferenee in llluhl and 
JVrony ; hence we are not going to deal Avith it in detail. 
If any person stands in need of the detailed account of 
the process, he should search for it iu the said sources 
of information. AAHiat we undertake to do is to construe 
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»nil explain the words of the text, and this is all that 
we shall do. A brief exposition of the purport of the Discourse 
we have already given. 

‘yVf/X’ Avorhl, ‘won in erlstence,^ ‘in tho fonn of dome 
Darhiesn'’ — i.c. as if it were dense darkness; the term ‘bliTila' 
which has several meanings, is here used to denote? swiilnriti/ ■, 
just as in the statement ‘ i/al fod hJriiinonvobfiinnom ehlrhinofiva- 
chkinnam somonifcddiTdom na shohduh' (‘that which remains the 
same even though the things denoted by it are diverse; which 
remains undestroyed e.ven whini the things denoted are 
destroyed, odiitdi in, on If U wore, o Geoerolih;, this is the 
Word ’), the word ‘ somoojiobhulah ’ means ‘as if it were a 
generality.’ 

“What is it tliat constitutes the similarity of the World 
to Darkness ? 

The answer is given by the next word ‘ ooiwrceired ;’ in 
as much as all the products with their diverse dilferentiated 
forms are at the time re.solved in the Evolvimt Original, the 
world is not perceived. 

It might have been cognised by iiu'ans of Inference ; but 
that also is not pos.sibh?; as it is ‘ uodifferenlioted'-, the ‘dilferen- 
tial’ meant is that character which distinguishes rme thing from 
another ; and this also is dissolved at the time ; for the .simple 
reason that all products, Avith their distinguishing features, 
have been destroyed. 

‘ Tnoogilable^ — tliat form in Avhich the World existed 
was not capable of being even thought of, in that form; 
‘cogitation’ here stands for all forms of Inference; the 
meaning being that at the time there Avas no kind of 
Inference — neither from generals to [>articulars, nor from 
particulars to generals— a A'^ailable, by means of Avhieh the 
World could be cognised. — For these reasons it Avas 
also ‘incognizable.' 

From all this it might follow that the World did 
not exist at all, and it aa^is only a non-existent World that 
came into existence (subsequently'^) ; with a view to preclude 
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this, the text arltis — ‘as if toholly merged in deep sleep.’ 
As a matter of fact, the exisient can never come into exis- 
tence out of the non-existent ; it has been declared in the 
ITpanisads (the Chhandogga) — ‘0 dear one, this was, in the 
beginning existent; hoAV could the existent be born out of 
the non-existent ? ’ — All that is meant is that the World is 
incognizable by the instrumentality of the ordinary means 
of cognition, which operate through, and be,-ir upon, only differ- 
entiated things; that such is its condition is known from the 
scriptures, which also are as transcendental in their character 
as the ante-natal condition of the World. 

‘As if merged in deep sleep’ — ‘ deep sleep ’ stands fo rthat 
condition of repose which is beyond the conditions of waking 
and dreaming; and it has been cited only by way of illustration; 
the meaning being — ‘just as the soul, in the condition of 
deep sleep, remains entirely unconscious of any thoughts or 
sufferings, and free from all notions of diversity, — and yet 
it cannot be said to be non-existent, because on waking, 
it is r(!cognised as being the same that Avas asleep, as shown 
by the idea I have slept soundly, — exactly the same is 
the case with the World, as is shoAvn by the scriptures 
that dtiscribe things as they have actually existed, and also 
proved, for those Avho depend upon reasonings, by Avhat appear 
to be sound Inferences.’ 

'Jfa.s in e.vistenoe’ — the past tense has been used, because 
the condition described can never be known by any person ; 
hence it is that it has been described as ‘incognizable.’ 

‘Wholly’ — this shows that the dissolution is not partial 
but total. [5) 
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VERSE VI 

ThEKEAFI'KII, the Sui-HEME HeINO lIlKAE VAKAKBHA, SEEE- 
BDRN, UNMANIli'EST AND IDllNGINO INTO VIEW THIS 
(universe), Al'PEARED, - DISPELLING DARKNESS AND RAVING 
HIS (creative) POAVER Ol’ERATJNG UPON THE ElEHENTAL 

Substances and other itiings. (fi) 


Jifiaxi/n. 

After till', above described rjrr'at Nii’-lit ; — tbc ‘SeIf-bo)‘ii,’ 
he will) comes into existence l\v liirnseir ; i.e. wlin takes up a 
body by his own will, his taking the body not lieiiii? dependent 
upon his past acts, as it is in the case of beings undergoing 
births and deaths. 

‘ Vum/fiiifesf,’ — not cognizable liy people devoid of ability 
to contemplate and other powers prod need by (he practice of 
yofja. Or, it ivould be lietter to read '‘(n-yaklmn^ (in the 
Accusative), making it an epithet of ' idam,' ‘this;’ the 
meaning being ‘ this universe which ivas in its nnmanifest 
condition.’ 

‘Bringing into view ’ — making it perceptible in the form 
of the grosser products ; that is, he by whose wish the AVorld 
comes into existence. 

'Ajjpeared ’ — the term ‘ Prndnh ’ — denotes visibililg. 

‘ Dispelling dm'kness,' — ‘ darkness ’ stands for the state of 
dissolution ; he dispells, sets a.side, that state ; he creates the 
World afresh and is therefore said to ‘dispel darkness.’ 

‘Elemental Substances,' earth and (he rest. 

‘ Other things' — refers to Sound and other qualities of the said 
substances; — he has his ‘power’ i.e. creative power — ‘operating,’ 
acting, upon the said substances ifcc. The Elemental Substances 
by themselves are incapable of producing the World; when 
however the requisite potency is instilled into them by him, 
they become transformed into the shape of trees and other 
things. The term ‘ Elemental Substances ’ here does not 
stand for the substances, which at the beginning of ^creation,’ 
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exist in the form of potencies lying latent in Primordial 
Matter. 

Another reading is ^ mohahhTdarintrttmijuh-,’ ' annvi'ttmn, 
meaning hent vpon ; the meaning of the epithet remains the 
same as before. (0) 


VERSE VII 

He, WHO IS AlM'KEHENDEl) HKYONI) THE SENSES, AVnO IS 

SiniTILE, UNMANII'EST AND ETERNAL, ARSORHET) IN ALL 
CREATEO THINGS ANT) INCONCEIV.ARLE, — APPEAREl) RY 
HIMSELF. (7) 

lihasi/a. 

\IL\ wh <*' — ^these tivo pronouns refer to something woll- 
knoAvn, that is (in the present context) the ‘ Supreme 
Brahman,’ he Avho is described, in tbe Vedilnta texts as 
also in other philosophical systems, in the Itihasas and 
Puriliias, as having the (qualities going to be described in 
the present verse. 

'lie appetfreil htj hhnself' — i.e. took a body for himself ; the 
root ‘ &/ir7,’ having several meanings, is lierc used in the sense 
of eomhuf into existence •, or, it may be taken in its usual sense 
oi shining the meaning being that ho Avas self-effulgent, and 
did not need the light from the sun or other sources. 

'ylliintrign ’ means that Avhich is hegond the semes, the 
eompouiid being taken as an Jrynijlhlwna ; the compound 
'(itlndriiiagnikyid).' being included under the general rule 
of compounds formulated in Paniiii’s Suti ‘11 2.1.1 ; the mean- 
ing being that he is npprehended hegond the senses, he never 
comes AAuthin range of the senses ; it is an entirely different 
kind of cognition, the intuitive cognition of the gogin, by 
AAhich he is apprehended. Or, the compound ‘that ichich is 
begoiid the senses' may be taken as .standing for the Mind, 
Avhich, being imperceptible, is not perceived by the senses; 
it is for this reason that the Vaishesitcas have held Mind to 
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be ‘ cognisable by means of Inference,’ as stated in the Nyaya- 
mira ( 1 . 1 . 16 ) — 'The fact that cognitions do not appear 
simultaneously is indicative of the Mind.’ And it is by means 
of tliis Mind alone that the said Being is apprehended. Says 
the revered Vyasa also — ‘He is not perceptihle by the eye, 
nor by the other senses ; he is apprehended by means of 
the clear Mind, by persons endowed with subtle powers of 
cognition’ ; — i.e. not sullied by the defects of passion &c. ; — 
by persons who have acijuired the powers of subtle percep- 
tion, by virtue of their being entirely devoted to the Avorship 
of the said Being. 

‘Sultile’ — i.e. an if he Avere ‘subtile,’ small; inreality 
he is not the substratum of any such finite or concrete 
predications or concepts as ‘large’ or ‘small;’ he is, in fact, 
beyond all such predications ; as is declared in the folloAAung 
passage — ‘ He is free even from the semblance of all predi- 
cations ; he has been variously conceived of on the strength of 
scriptures and inference, he is beyond all taint of duality, 
beyond affirmation and denial, beyond seijuentiality and 
non-sequentiality, beyond reality and unreality ; he is the 
very soul of the universe, and becomes cognised only by 
means of discriminative Avisdom.’ 

Because he is ‘ subtile,’ he is ‘ umnanifest, eternal ; ’ being 
of subtile nature, he is endowed AAuth beginningless and 
endless puissance, l! omo people have held that the position 
of ‘ Hiranyagarbha ’ is attained by (ordinary beings) through 
(meritorious) acts ; according to these people also he is ‘ ever- 
lasting,’ in the sense that, though he has beginning, he has 
no end ; because his condition, Avhich consists in being the 
experience!’ of the fruits emanating from his original act of 
bringing about creation, never comes to an end. 

He is described as ‘ absorbed in all created things ’ in the 
sense that he is the very soul of things, having his mind 
intent upon the idea that ‘ all things are to be created by 
me ; ’ when for instance, the jar made of clay, having its 
body built out of clay, is said to be ‘ absorbed in (consisting 
of) the clay;’ similarly when a certain person ponders too 
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much over a thing, he is described figuratively, as ‘absorbed ’ 
in that thing ; as we find in such expressions as — ‘ this person 
is absorbed in women,’ ‘ he is absorbed in the Rgviida,’ ‘ he 
is absorbed in the Yajurvcda,’ and so forth. Or, it may be 
in view of the Advaita, ‘ Noudualistic,’ Philosophy, by which 
sentient as well as insentient things have no existence apart from 
Hiranyagarbba, all being his illusory modifications ; so that 
these modifications consisting of the created things, and these 
being non-ditt'erent from him, it is only right that he should 
be described as ‘absorbed in (consisting of) created things.’ — 

“But how can the single entity undergo illusory modifica- 
tions ? It would be inconsistent with its unity.” 

The answerlgiven by the upholders of the theory of ‘ illusory 
modifications’ is as follows: — ^When the surface of the sea 
is struck by the winds, high waves rise out of it, and these 
waves are not entirely apart from the sea, nor are they totally 
absorbed in it; and they cannot be described as either ‘ different ’ 
or ‘ non-different ’ from it ; exactly similar is the case with the 
‘ illusory modifications ’ of Brahman. 

The term ‘also ’ may also bo supplied to the words of the 
text ; the sense being — ‘ even though, in his own pristine 
form, he is imperceptible, he becomes perceptible in the form 
of the ‘modifications;’ similarly with the epithet ‘ ’ 

the implication of ‘also’ being that he is gross in the form of 
the grosser modifications; similarly, he is ‘ unm,anifest ’ 
also ‘ manifest,’ ‘ eternal ’ and also ‘ not eternal,’ ‘ absorbed in 
created things ’ and also ‘ free from their forms (and limita- 
tions) ;’ all this being in reference to him in the condition of 
‘ modifications.’ 

'Inconceivable ’ — i.e. his character is marvellous, he being 
possessed of remarkable powers. — (7) 



IV. Creation of Water 


VERSE VIII 

Dksiuino to oueate 'I'iie several kinds op created things, 
He, in the beginning, bv siekk welling, produced, 

OUT OP HIS OWN BODV, "WaTEB ; AND IN THAT HE TIIREAV 
THE SEED. — (8) 

lihasya. 

'He' — who, — hy virtue of the qualities iescrihed in the 
preceding verse, and also hy virtue of such Vedic texts as 
‘ In the beginning there appeared Hiranyagarhha vfcc.’ (Rgveda 
10.121. Ij — acquired the title of ' Hi rdiiy ay a rhha.' 

'Several lands of created things' — things possessed of 
various forms. 

‘ Desiring to create ' — wishing to bring into existence. 

‘ In the beginning,' first of all — ‘ produced,’ called into 
being — ‘ w ter ; ’ ‘ out of his own body,' i.e,, the body assumed 
hy himself (on manifestation). Or, according to the Advaita 
Philosophy, ‘ J.*rimordial Matter ’ is the ‘ body ’ of Hiranya- 
garhha here spoken of ; it is ‘ his own ' in the sense that it 
follows his wish, and is the cause of the production of all 
bodies. 

The next question that arises is — “ When he created the 
body of all living beings, did he do so hy means of some 
physical act, such as digging with the spade and so forth (as 
the potter does in the making of the Jar) ? ” 

The answer is no. — “How then? ” — ‘ By mere roilling ' — 
hy the mere act of wishing ‘ let water he produced.’ 

The following further question is raised — “Since the 
Earth and other things were non-existent at the time, what 
was the receptacle or standing ground of the water that was 
produced ? ” 
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The [jueslion is addresseil to the winds ! \^IU., it is as 

good as addressed to others !]. It might just as well he asked — 
what is the receptaele or standing ground Cor the Supreme 
Lord himselE when he has assumed a body. If it he explained 
that so far as the powers of the creator himself are concerned, 
no questions arise, for the simple reason that he is joossessed 
of unique powers, — then the same may ho said in regard 
to water and the other products also, which may be regarded 
as having similar unique powers. 

In that, water, he Iht'ea', scattered, the seed, the 
semen. (8) 



V. Birth of Brahma 


VERSE IX 

That became the golden egg, resplendent like the 
Sun ; IN THAT (egg) he (TIirANYAGARBUA) IIIMSKLE 
WAS BORN AS BllAHMA, THE ‘ GUAND-rATHEK ’ OF THE 
WHOLE WORIHJ. — (0) 


Bhuiiya. 

First of all rrimortlial Matter tlovelops in the form of 
Clay ; it?., on account of the contact of Hii'anyagarhha’s 
'seed,’ it become solidified ; and this is what is described as 
having become an ‘ egy ' — ‘ doldoi,' of gold, made up of 
gold ; it?., in its brilliance it resembled the thing made of 
gold. 

“ But this statement (that the egg was of gold) is 
contained in the scriptures, and avc do not find any such term 
as ‘like’ or ‘resembling’ [Avhich would have justified the 
interpretation of ‘ golden ’ as ressenihliny gold ), — how then 
can we, in the absence of any other authority, explain the 
term figuratively ? ” 

Our answer to the question is as follows ; — Later on wc 
find the statement — ‘ by means of the tivo forces, he created 
Heaven and Earth’ (Verse 13); and as a matter of fact, this 
Earth is found to consist of clay, and not of gold entirely ; and 
it is in Anew of this fact that Ave have taken the epithet 
‘ golden ’ figuratively. 

‘ Sahasramsh'uh,' lit. ‘ thousand-rayed,’ is the Sun ; — 
‘ mishu ’ means rays ; and the resplandence of the egg was like 
that of the rays of the Sun. 

‘ In that egg he himself teas bom' came into existence, as 
Brahma,' — Brahm3> is Hiranyagarbha himself ; — the exact 
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signification of the term ‘ himself ’ has alvearly been explain- 
ed ; the meaning is that he had originally (as Hiranyagarbha) 
assumed a body by the force of occult powers, he gave up 
thal. body and entered within the egg. — Or, it may be that 
when he created water, Hiranyagarhha had no body, hence 
he took up a body within the egg. — Or again, the being 
spoken of as ‘ he who ’ (in verse 7) was different from the 
Brahma who is described hero as being born in the egg; this 
would be in keeping with wliat is going to be stated (in 
verse 11) in regard to the latter being ‘ created by him,’ i.e., 
created by th(^ Supremi' Lord (described in verse 7). 

“But (untler this last explanation) how could he be said 
to be ‘ himself born ? ’ — and Ihe text apparently speaks, as 
‘Brahma,’ of him who Avas " fninsf‘l/ born’ (in the egg).” 

This does not atl'eet the position ; the son is often called 
by the name of the Father, when he is described as the 
‘self being born out of itself.’ 

The fact of the matter however is that Avhat the Teacher 
has asserted is based u])on scriptural texts, which have no 
bearing upon the matter at all [for being mere At'ihamda, 
they are not meant to fleseribe what is ilirectly expre.ssed by the 
words]; so that we need not lay stre.ss npon what is said (in the 
text) in this connection ; s|)ecially because, so far as the 
expounding of Duties i.s concerned, it does not matter at all 
whether Hiranyagarldia himself was born in the egg, or he 
creatiul some other being. 

‘ The (jn Did- fat her of the whole world ’—is a proper name, 
applied figuratively. That it has to be taken so is proved by 
the fact that the Being described is not literally the ‘ Grand- 
father’ of the people; what the attributing of this proper 
name is meant to indicate vs that the being described is an 
object of great reverence, the term ‘ Grand-father ’ being 
chosen, because the Grand-father commands greater reverence 
than even the iTather. (9). 


5 



VI. Meaning^ of the term ‘Narayana’ 


VERSE X 

Water is called ‘ Nara,’ — Water being the offspring 

OP Naha; since afater w\s the first thing created by 

[or, the original residence of) that Being, he is, on 

THAT ACCOUNT, DESCRIBED AS ‘ NaRAYANA.’ — (I D) 

Bhasya. 

The Being just described is the same who, here and there 
in the scriptures, is described under the name ‘ Narayma,^ as 
possessed of a superior degrei? of creative and cognitive powers, 
and hence being the Personal Creator of the world ; the mere 
difference in names does not necessarily imply difference in 
the things denoted ; so that the Beings described under the 
names Brahma,^ ‘ NarUy ana’ and ‘ are one and 

the same ; though they form the objects of diverse forms of 
worship, yet they do not differ among themselves ; as we shall 
show" untler Biscourse XII. 

How this is (i.e. how Brahma is the same as ‘ Narayana’) 
is explained now : — ' Water is called Nara,’ — described 
under the name of, — ‘ Nara’ 

In answer to the objection — “There is no such usage 
current among experienced persons ; nor is it generally known 
that water is called Nara,” — the Author adds : — ‘ Water being 
the offspring of Nara,’ — the supreme Being (HiraRyagarbba, 
described in verse 8 as having created water) might well 
be known under the name 'Nara,’ Verson-, and water is his 
'offspring-^ hence water is spoken of as ‘Nara,’ tha name of the 
father is often applied to the child, e.g , the ‘ sons of Yashistha,’ 
the revered sages Tavabhru, Mawlu and Lomaka, are spoken 
of as ‘ ^ ashisthah and such usage is based upon the 
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figurative identification of the child with the father. — ‘ Since ’ 
because — ‘ Water,' known as ‘ Nara ’ was ‘ the Jlrst thing 
created hy ’ — or it was his container when he lay in the womb 
(egg) — 'he is, on that account, described as Narayana.' 

In the sense of ‘ he whose container is Nara' the compound 
should be but the first vowel may be taken as 
lengthened according to Panini’s Sutra 0.3.134, which justifies 
such lengthening in several other cases also, ; just as M^e 
have in the word ' pur us a' (which is a variant for ‘ purtisa'^ ; 
— or we may have the lengthening due to the aflix ‘an' in 
the sense of ‘ mass’ [so that nara would be ‘ mass of water,’ 
and ‘ he who has this ma.ss of water as his container, ayana,' 
would be ‘ naraya na'^ (1 0). 



VII. Nature of Brahma 


VERSE XI 

T 1 IA.T Wllicn IS TUK CAUSE — UNM AMI’ES'I', ETERNAU AND 
rAJlTAfCING OE THE NATURE f)l-' THE EXIS'l'KNT AND THE 
NON-EXISTENT, — THE HeING I’RODl UED RV THAT (CAUSE) 
IS DESCRIBED AMONG VEOPLE AS ‘HitAllMA.’ — (11) 

Bhititfiii. 

Tlie ^ Cdiise^ spoken of liere is om* who is always the come, 
never the product ; the forniation of liis hocly is riot dependent 
upon the will of any other heiug ; ho. is endowed with a 
natural supremacy all his own; — " nu manifest and eternal’ 
as already explained (under verse 7): — ‘ perlaklni) of the 
nature of the existent and the non-existent ’ ; — ‘ sudasai ’ stands 
for the 'sal,’ 'existent’ and the '<isat’ non-existent ’ and the 
said ‘ cause ’ is one whose ‘ nature,’ charaoter, consists of 
the said ‘ existent and non-existent.’ 

“But how can a sin^^le entity partake of the two contradic- 
tory characters of the ‘existent’ and the ‘non-existent’? ” 

The answer to this is as follows : — In as much as people of 
the present day cannot form any idea of such a being, the 
cause becomes incapable of being spoken of as ‘ existent,’ 
and hence is described as ' partaking of the nature of the 
non-existent ; and yet, in as much as the fact of tire said 
being being the cause of the entire world is known from 
the scriptures, it is described as ' partaldnp of the nature 
of the existent •’ thus the description of Brahman as both 
(‘existent’ and ‘non-existent’) is not incongruous, being based, 
as it is, upon the difference in the character of the persons 
conceiving of it- 

“ As a matter of fact, this is true of all things; everything 
is ‘ existent ’ in its own form and ‘ non-existent ’ in the form 
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of other things; why tlmti should it be stat(Ml that this is not 
incongruous in the case of lirahman only ?” 

.1 he answer to this is as folloAVS: — Under the philosophy 
of ‘Non-duality’ nothing except Brahman being 'existent’ 
what is that other thinrf which (while existent in its own form) 
could he spoken of as ‘non-existent’ in the form of lirnhmmi'^ 
‘ The heltif] ftrodneed /n/ that’ — being brought into exis- 
tence, being created within the egir; tliis Being 'is described 
mnonij people as Brahia'a the being, who is found niention(‘d 
in the Mahahharata and other works as seated here and there 
for the purpose of granting boons to such Deras, Jsnras and 
Itsis as hav(i jand'ormed s(W'ere austerities, — he was the 
first to he cri'ated by the afore-mentioned Supreme Bcdng, 
Ihe Highest Brahman. 


[A dUfereat explanation of cerses .9- -/./] 

Other peoiile have explained verses 3 et seq. in a different 
manner. 

'This' (in verse 3) refers by direct g('sticulation to the 
world ; — the ' ridhana,' creation, ‘of this entire’ woidd is of — 
i.e., belongs to — the 'self-born.' — It is 'inconceivable,' marvellous, 
wonderful, very exten.«ive ; — 'not direcltp eoynisahle,' 'apranie- 
yam’ incapahh; of being known by all persons. This is 
what is stated in the Veda also ‘Who knows it? Who has 
described it here ? Whence have these been born? Whence 
this creation ? ’ [Itgveda, 'A.iri.o). That is to say, — Does this 
entire world come into existence through some material 
cause? Dr is it all a mere Idea, as licdd by the Bauddha ? 
Is it dependent upoii the will of a Supreme Being ? Or is it 
dependent only upon the acts of the beings l)orn ? Or is it 
merely a natural process ? — All this cjinnot he rightly 
ascertained : similarly it cannot he ascertained whether the 
creation of the world proceeds from the ' Mahat’ downwards 
(as held by the Sankhyas) or from the Uiad downwards (as 
held by the — 'Of all this,' 'you know (A.) the 

‘ kary a’ product, fSS) the'tattva’ real character and (C) the 
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‘ artha ’ true purpose ,' — ‘ Karpatattvarthavit' (A) ‘ Product,' 
— i.e. (n) the ‘Principle of Egoism’ is the ‘product’ of Mahat,' 
(6) the subtile ‘ Rudimentary Elements ’ are the product of 
the ‘ Principle of Egoism,’ (c) the Five gross ‘ Elementary 
Substances ’ are the product of the ‘ Rudimentary Elements,’ 
(rf) the eleven Sense-organs are the product of the ‘ Principle 
of Egoism ’ ; (<?) of the gross substances the product consists of 
the ordinary material objects, from Brahma down to the tuft 
of grass,— a fact that is clearly recognised. — (B) ‘ Pent 
character' — nature, — for instance, (c) the 'Mahat' consists of 
mere materiality, the entire Pi-imorilial Matter in the state of 
modification being called ‘ Mahat,' according to the declaration 
(in SaiMiya-Karika 22) that ‘ the Mahat proceeds from 
Prakrti' — this ' prakrti' being synonymous wdth ' Pradhana,' 
‘Primordial Matter;’ — (i) the real character of the ‘Principle 
of Egoism ’ consists of the mere ‘ notion of the real 

character of the subtile elements consists in their forming the 
objects of unspecified or undifferentiated cognition. — (C) 
‘ Purpose ’ — the fact that — ‘ this thing is for the purpose of 
mau, it serves man’s purpose in such and such a manner, 
it accomplishes such and such a purpose.’ — Though as a 
matter of fact, for one who is seeking for the knowledge 
of duties, the fact of tin* Teacher being cognisant with the 
process of the world’s creation is of no use at all, — nor 
does it form a proper subject for enquiry, — yet, in view 
of the fact that the process cannot be learnt from any other 
source, and that there is diversity of opinion among the 
Great Sages themselves, it does become a fit subject for them 
to ask and for Manu to explain. Thus what the verse means 
is this — ‘The subject that does not come within the range of 
any of the six Means of Cognition, that also you know with 
your intuitive eye, — as for Duty it is described in the Veda, and 
as such it must be known to you ’ ; and this is an eulogy of 
the Teacher, bearing directly upon the main subject-matter. 

Being encouraged by the above eulogy, the Teacher pro- 
ceeds to explain the subject of World-creation — ‘ Aait idam,' 

‘ this was in existence, ’ etc. (verse 6) ; — ‘ thereafter the self- 
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horn, etc., etc.’ (verse 6). It is Primordial Matter that is re- 
ferred to by all those terms. — (1) It is ^ self -horn ' in the sense 
that it is by itself that it is ‘ born,’ evolves, undergoes modi- 
fications, in the form of ‘ Malmt’ and other principles; there 
is no such self- established being as ‘tlie Supreme Lord,’ whose 
will Primordial Matter obeys ; bn the other hand, it is in the very 
nature of things that Primordial Matter, in the form of the Root 
Evolvent, undergoes modifications ; just in the same manner 
as milk (which is a non-in telligent entity), modifying into 
co-agulated milk, becomes solidified in the form of the Curd. 
— [2) Primordial Matter is called ‘ supreme heiurj ’ in the sense 
that it is master of its own activity. — [3) It operates upon 
things like the elemental substances and other things [this is 
what is meant by the epithet ‘ hnvinf/ its potcer operhting tipon 
elemental substnnces ant/ other things’] ; ‘ /)Ower’ stands for 
capacity or energy for its own activity ; the term ' adi ’ (‘ and 
other things ’) signifies method, and restriction, so that the 
unmanifested Primordial ^Matter becomes the cause of Mahat 
and other things [which it would not hvt ii ' mahabhTitttdi’ 
were taken as ‘ things beginning with the elemental sub- 
stances ’]. — (I) It is described as ‘dispelling darkness’ in the 
sense that when Primordial Matter changes from its pristine 
subtile (non-evolvent) condition into the evolvent condition, 
it becomes resplendent with light. ^ — The masculine gender of 
the epithets referring to Primordial Matter, Pradhana (which 
is Neuter) may be explained as due to the word ‘ purma' 
(‘Being’) understood [which is Masculine); and the word 
' purusa’ is often found to be used in the sense of Primordial 
Matter and other things, as for instance in verse 1.19, where 
we have the expression ‘of the said seven purnsas, etc.’ 

‘ He voho’ (verse 7) is explained as before. 

' So’bkidhyaya ’ ' by mere willing' (verse 8) — the xoillmg 
is purely figurative ; for Primordial Matter being non-intelli- 
gent, actual willing is not possible for it ; what is meant by by 
‘mere willing’ is that Primordial Matter, in evolving, acts by 
its own inherent force, independently of the will of a Supreme 
Loid, just in the same manner as a certain person accom* 
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plishos an act by himself, by his own will, independently of 
any extraneous thing. — '"He in (he heyinnin<) produced water’ 
— water is called ‘ first ’ in comparison with the other ele- 
mental substances; it does not mean that water was produced 
before Mahat and other principles ; the real process is going 
to be described under verse 1*19, where it is stated that it 
is the Principles that are produced first, and then the 
elemental substances. — ‘ In that he threw the seed ’ — that 
Primordial Matter, which is the intended Nominative, threw 
the ‘seed ’ — i.e., its enei*gy. 

In the production of the earth and other Elemental Sub- 
stances, Primordial Matter becomes solidifitnl all over, and 
assumes the form of an egg ; this is what is meant by the 
words ‘ (hut hectmie the e//// ’ (verse 9). dust as the Prin- 
ciples are, in the beginning, produced without any intercourse 
between the male and the female, in the same inaiiner (with- 
out intercourse between mah‘ and female) was Prabma also 
born, under the influence of his priwitms acts ; hi.s body is 
due to his own powers, and is not born out of any womb ; 
just as the bodies of the mostpiifo and other insects are not 
born of w-ombs. 

‘ 'I he Beinff produced hy that'' (ver.se 11) — produced by 
Primordial Matter; the body of Brab)n!l. is di'scidbed as ‘pro- 
duced by that ’ in the sense that it consists of Primordial 
Matter. The rest is as before. 

The real meaning of these verses we have already ex- 
plained ; that is to say, they are mere ‘ artbavada,’ ‘ eulogistic 
de.sDriptions ’ and as such are with difficulty construed figura- 
tively. (11)- 
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VERSE XII 

That SuriiEME Lord, havinc; dwelt in that eod for a 

TEAR, HIMSELF, RV HIS OWN T'lIOI'OIlT, RROKK I'HAT EGO 
INTO TWO I’ARTS. — [12) 


Bhmya. 


‘ That Supreme Lorr!,' I5rahnia , — ‘for a year,' during u 
year , — ‘ hmiug dtnell in that eyy ^ — the omniscient one, who 
had come into existence and was seated in tln^ egg, thought 
of the way in which he would come out of it ; — ‘he broke the 
eyy into itoo parts* one year is the time which the embryo 
takes for its developmejit ; so that after a year the egg, having 
reached its full development, burst (really) by reason of its 
full development having been reached. It is thus a chance 
coincidence that the egg burst just at the time that Brahma 
was thinking of coming out; and it is in view of this coinci- 
dence that he is described as liaving broken the eyy into tico 
parts. — (12) 


6 



Vlll. Creation of Heaven and Earth 


VERSK XIII 

Oui’ or THOSR TWO PIECKS (OV THE EGO) HE EOllMBl) 

Heaven and Eahtji, and, between them, the Akasha, 

THE EIGHT’ QUAKTEItS AND THE ETERNAE RECEPTACLE OF 

WATER. — (Ui) 

Bhd-Hya. 

‘ Two piccrs - — llui twi) halves oT the eu^^’-shell ; ovt of these 
two pieoes oI‘ the ej^^-shell , — he formed,' proilueeil, — • lleoxeii 
and Earth ' ; the lower half ln'ing earth [anrl tiie upper half 
Heaven] ; — ‘ between them .l/idshff,’ empty space, — ' the eiyht 
qiiurters,’ the East iuul the rest, nloni^ tvitli the intermeiliale 
points of the Soutli-Easl, i.‘tc. ; — ‘ the receptacle of wafer'— 
(1) ill the atmosphere, (2) the Ueean anil (3) the Ahasha 
within the Earth and the X’eiher llegions. — (13) 



IX. Creation of the World from ‘Mahat 
downwards 


VEIISE XIV 

From our of himself he rroi'oht forth the Mini), 

VFIirCH FARTAKES OF THE NATURE OF THE EXIS’IENT AND 
NON-EXISTENT; AND HEFOHE THE ]MlNI), HE RROUOllT UF 
■I'HE ALL-FOIVERFUL PRINniFLE OF l']00ISM, WHOSE 
Pl’NCTION CONSISTS IN SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. — (11) 

nhrojlfO. 

'I’lie creation of the Eleineiital Principles is now described. 
What roriiLs' the constitHcnt raelor of wlnit, and in what 
manner, lias Ikmoi already i>xplaiiied hy implication. 

‘ From out of hinmelf' — i .r., from out of T’rimnrdial Matter, 
which forms his body, ‘ hr hroit;)hl forlh Alhid.' 'I'he creation 
of the Elemental Principles is set forth here in the reverse 
order ; the ineiiiiin^ thus is that ‘ hrfore fhr mind he brought 
ujt (he Priiwipte of Egoiftm, ivhoxr fiDudiou coiixislx in setf- 
coiisciomnesH' \ the consciousness of self, appearincf in tlu^ 
form of the notion of ‘I,’ is a fuiietion of the Principle of 
Egoism ; it is called ntl-powei fnl in the sense that it is capable 
of accomplishing its ivork. — (14) 

VERSE XV 

.Also THE ALi.-PKRVADiNG ‘Mauat’ (the ‘Great’ Principle 
OF Intelligence) ; as also all those things that 

CONSIST OF THE THREE CON.STITITENT AT'I'RIBUTES, AND 
IN DUE COURSE, ALSO 'I’HE FIVE ORGANS OF SENSATION 
W^HICH APPREHEN.I) OBJECTS. — (15) 

Bhmga. 

'Mahat ’ is the name apjilied hy the Sahkhyas to one of the 
Elemental Principles ; — ‘ atl-pervading ’ qualifies the ‘ Mahat ’ ; 
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this Principle of Intelligence is called ‘ all-pervading ’ because, 
it actually pervades through the entire material creation. 
This he brought out before the Principle of Egoism ; this 
construction being in accordance with that adopted in the 
preceding verse (in connection with the Principle of Egoism 
being produced before tlie Mind); — ‘ft.? also all ihose things that 
connst of the three constitnenl Attributes' \ all that has been 
described, as also all that is going to be described, — l.e., all pro- 
ducts or e volutes, — are constituted by the three Attributes; these 
‘ Constituent Attributes ' being ‘ Sattm' (Harmony), ‘ Rajas ’ 
(Energy) and ‘ Tamos' (Inertia) ; it is only conscious entities 
that are free from these three Attributes ; tvhile all that is 
evolved out of Primordial flatter is constituted by the three 
Attributes. — 'The fire organs of fiensation, which apprehend,' — 
bring about the perception of, — Colour, Taste 'Odour, Touch 
and Sound), which form the respective 'objects,' the 'five,' whose 
specific names arc going to l)e described later on, in 2.90 — ‘ Also ' 
is meant to include the ‘objects' themselves, in the form 
of Sound, Touch, Colour, Taste and Odour, and also the 
Barth and other elemental substances. — (16) 

A'EPSK XA'I 

Having oombined the sitbtilk comvokeni’s of the said 

SIX Principles op illimitable votrncy with their 

DTVN EVOLTJTES, UK CREA'I'ED EVEN ALL BEINGS.— (16) 

Bhasya. 

The said six principles of their own ri^spective evolutes, — 
to these he joined their subtile i*omponBnts, and thus created 
all beings. 

The number ‘ six,' (mentioned in connection with the 
Principles) is made up of the five ‘Rudimentary Substances,’ 
to he described later on, and the ‘ Principle of Egoism ’ already 
described. 

Tile ‘ own enrol ntes ’ of these Principles, are their 
respective products ; l.e., the elemental substances, ivhich are 
the products of the ‘ Rudimentary Substances,’ the Sense-organs 
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which jirii the products of the ‘ Priuciplc of Enoism." The 
Earth and the other ElcmeiiUif Substances being present, like 
so many ‘ bodies,’ he joined to them the ‘ subtile components’ ; 
Le., the Rudimentary Substances and the Principle of Egoism ; 
that is, he i)laced them in their proper places, and thus 
‘created all Gods, men, animals, birds, trees and so 

forth. 

The meaning is as follows : -The six subtile components 
are productive of otie portion tjf tin; entire world, the Avhole 
of Avhich is evolved out of 1 hem ; that they arc ‘ subtile ’ is 
proved by the fact of their being ‘rudimentary’ in their 
character ; -these \\r. ‘ i.e., brought together, wif/i 

their own euvolnt ea,' /.e., their resi»ective products ; he pro- 
duced the material substances and the organs (of action), 
and through these, the entire material world ; these latter 
being indicated by the word ‘(?ven.’ 

In place of ' it is better to read ‘ matrabhih. — (16) 

VERSE XV IT 

llECArSB THE srx SUBTILE DOMCONENTS OF THE FRAME (OF 

PllIMOnDIAT, M.M'I'Eu) ENTER [NTO (FRODT’CE) THESE, 

THEKETOKE THE WISE ONES HAVE DESCRIBED THE FRAME 

OF I'HAT (Primordial Maitrr) as ‘body.’ — (17) 

Bhusya. 

‘ Frame ’ — body ; the ‘ enmponents ’ of it are those things 
that constitutr' it ; these ar(‘ ‘ the ‘stlar' already des- 
cribed (eir., the live Rudimentary Substances and the Principle 
of Egoism), which are called ‘arishem' the undifferentiated. 
— Tmi Ushraiianli — i.e., the organs and the elemental substances 
going to be described ‘ enter into ’ the said components ; Avhich 
means that they are evolved out of them ; i.e., the evolution 
of the organs &c., has for its substratum the six subtile 
components ; this is what has been described in the words 
‘the five elemental substances are produced out of the five 
Rudimentary Substances ’ {Sankhja-harika, 22). Because they 
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enter into them, (lierefore the ‘ frame of that,’ /.e., of Primordial 
Matter, — ha,s been described as ‘ Itoilv.' 

Manasrinali, ‘ iintmsa' is wisdom ; l.liose possessed of wisdom 
are ‘ mammnns,' i.e., the wise ones. 

[The above explanation makes ‘ fainimani,’ the organs and 
substances, the nominative, and the ‘ components ’ the objec- 
tive ; — this construction is found to be incompatible with 
the nominative ending in ‘ anfi/avrth/ ‘ oomponenis ’ ; hence the 
.BhUsyd puts forward aui^ther construction, which has been 
adopted in tlie rendering of the toxt.J— Or, tlie relation of the 
‘nominative’ and • objective ’ may he reversed: the ‘ subtile 
components' bein^ tin* nominative, and Mu* ‘organs’ the objec- 
tive (of the verb * asJrn/j/onti ’) ; the ineauinij; of ‘ UshmifuntiJ 
‘ enter into,' beinc,' that the subtile components serve* as the 
suhstralmn. — 'Uslirojia ' — of the orc,ans ; just as in the phrase 
‘ he has been fed (upon) by many men,’ the man doinjj the 
feeding is spoken of as ‘ fed.’ — Or, since verbal roots may have 
several meaninj^s, ^enler into’ may be explained as 
‘ produce.’ — (17 ) 

VERSE XVTTl 

The Grkat Elemkntai. Sensj a.vces, ai.ono wirti theik 

■FUNCTIONS, AS ACSO 'I'lIK MlNK, ALONG WITH ITS SUimLE 

COMPONENTS, ENTER INTO THAT WHICH (ON THAI ACCOUNT) 

IS THE GENERATOR OF ALL THINGS AND IMPEKISH.VBLE. — 

Bhasya. 

'That’ ' Primordial Matter — is ‘ the generator of all things ’ ; 
— it is ' imperishable i.e., in its original (causal) form it is 
indestructible. 

“ In what way does Primordial Matter generate all 
things ? ” 

Because all these enter into it. 

“What are all these that enter into it ? ’’ 

Eirst of all ‘ the Mind along loith its subtile components,’ 
—i.e., along with the Rudimentary Substances, the Principle 
of Intelligence, the Principle of Egoism and the Sense-organs; 
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—and then, the Great Elemental Substances — called ‘Earth,’ 
‘Water,’ ‘Eire,’ ‘Wind,’ and ‘ Akiisha tvith their 

functions ; — (1) sustaining, (2) conglutination, (:V) cooking, 
(4) contiguration and (5) making room (unobstruction) 
respectively are the ‘functions’ of Earth, ifec. Of these [1) 
‘sustaining’ means upholding, keeping in their places, things 
‘that are prone to falling; (2) ‘conglutination’ means bringing 
together things that are loose and disjointed; e.(j., loose and 
disjointed dust-particles are brought logtber, ccmentwl into, a 
mass by means of water; — (2) ‘Cooking’ is the Avell-known 
effect produced by lire upon such things as medicine and 
herbs, Ac.; (t) ‘ Coiiliguratiou ’ means conformation, shaping; 
— (.5) ‘ making room’ means non-obsti uction by another body ; 
in a point: in space wliere one boily is aln;aily present, there 
can be no room for another body ; e.//., no object can find room 
within a piece of g(dd. 

^ Mind' —\s meant to indicate all tlie organs of sensation ; 
and the- term \luirmu ’ nuiv bii taken as referring to the organs of 
action ; or again, in the first line of the text, the term 'Karma' 
may be taken to mean the 'products’ of the elementary sub- 
stances; the .seiise of the passagi: being that ‘subsequently the 
products of the elemental substances, along with the subtile 
components, enter into the great elemental substances’— 

‘ as also do the organs of sensation,’ this latter being indicated 
by the woi'd 'Mind' — (18) 


V EllSE XIX 

From out of the Subtile constituents of the frames 
OF THE said exceedingly POTENT PRINCIPLES IS PRODUCED 
THIS [Gross Body) — the perishable proceeding from 
THE IMPERISHABLE. — (19) 

Bhasya. 


All that is meant by saying that ‘ the perishable proceeds 
from the imperishable’ is that the Gross is produced out of 
the Subtile ; and it is not meant to emphasise whether it is 
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produced out of the particks of six or seven, Principles ; in fad 
there are t\reiity-£oiir Principles, all of which form the cause 
of the origin of all thini's. Dr, the nieaniu^ may bo that in 
the production of the ^ross object only seven Principles 
form the principal cause, e.fj., the six noii-ililferentiated 
Principles (the live Lludiineiitary Substances and tlic principle 
of Egoism) and the seventh, the Great Principle of Intelli- 
gence. Out of these (seven) are produced the Elemental 
Substances and the Organs ; and when these latter have been 
produced, tbe gross body Ijeeomcs formed. 

[It has been said that] from out of the imperishable 
Primordial Matter,- -which in its unilieil I’orm, contains within 
itself the possibilities of all it.s evoliites, — is proiliieetl this world, 
which is multifarious in its character and ap[)ears in all 
possible forms. 

Now the question arises — Does the Primordial Matter 
become modi tied into all its gross e^’olutes at one and the 
same time ? And the answer to this is ‘ No what really 
happens is described in the present verse — 'From ont of /he 
sii/itUe, ijyt.’ The order in which the things are produced 
i.s the same as that which has been de.scribed liefore ; that is, 
fi’om out of Primordial Matter i.s produced the Great Principle 
of Intelligence ; — from this latter the Principle of Egoism ; 
and from this latter again the ‘ group of sixteen ’ ( SMhhya- 
karika, 22). 

The term ' Purusa' has been used in the sense of the 
Principles, on the ground that these latter subserve the 
purposes of the Purnsa (Soul). 

'Exceedingly potent' — capable of producing their etfects; 
it is because they are the cause of innumerable products that 
they have been called 'exceedingly potent.' 

The said principles have certain ‘ subtile constituents of 
their ^frames ’ ; — ‘ mntrti ' is frame ; the constituents that go 
to form that frame are called 'constituents of the frame ’ ; from 
out of tliese is born ‘ this' (the gross Body), It is in reference 
to this that it is added — 'the pei'ishahle proceeding out of 
the imperishable.' 
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Question — “What are the ‘suhtile constituents’ of the said 
Principles ? Certainly the Rudimentary Substances have no 
other ‘ constituents ’ [save those that are subtile), in reference 
to (for the exclusion of) which such specification could he 
possible (as that intended hy the epithet ‘subtile’)." 

Answer — The q[imlification ‘ subtile ’ is not in relation to 
the constituents of any single Principle itself ; what is meant 
is that (one principle is ‘subtile’ in relation to, in comparison 
to, another, ■i.e.) the Glrcat Principle of Intelligence is suhtile 
as compared to the Rudimentary Substances, and the Root 
Evolvent (Primordial Matter) is ‘subtile’ as compared to the 
Great Principle. 

[Another explanation of the verse is given below, in the 
form of an introduction to verse 20]. — 19 


VERSE XX 

Amonu tuesk (Elementary Substances), each succEEniNft 

ONE ACQUIRES THE (JUALITY OF WHAT FRECBDES IT ; AND 
EACJl ELEMENTAL SUBSTANCE IS ENDOWED WITH AS MANY 
QUALITIES AS THE IM.ACE IT OCCUPIES (iN THE ORDER IN 
WHICH THE SAID .SUBSTANCES ARE SET FORTH). — (20) 


lilt ft SI/ a. 

In the preceding verse some peojjle otter a different 
explanation of the number ‘seven’: — (1) The five ort/ans of 
sensation, the Eye and the rest, taken together from a single 
group; they are regarded as ‘one’ on account of their possessing 
the common character of being the uistniments of perception-^ 
— (2) similarly the five organs of fiction ; these two, forming 
two groups, are 'two principles’; — (!l-7) the five elemental 
substances, being treated individually, by reason of their 
functions being distinct from one another, are the 'seven 
principles' and the five Rudimentary Substances and 
the principle of Egoism are the ‘subtile constituents’ that go 
to make up the ‘ bodies ’ of the said seven ; — i.e., these seven are 
the products of evolution from the said six. — The rest of the 
verse is explained in the same manner as set forth above. 

7 
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Thus, in accordancB with this explanation, the Elemental 
Substances having been spoken of in the preceding verse (19), 
the pronoun ‘ mm,’ ‘ amotuj these,' to' those same sub- 
stances. Though there are several words intervening (between 
the mention of Elemental Substances in verse (19) and the 
pronoun ‘among these' in the present verse), Avhich are 
in closer proximity to the pronoun, yet, as a matter of fact, 
what is described in the present verse, — the fact of ‘these’ 
being endowed with a particular number of [qualities derived 
from well-defined sources — is applicable only to the Elemen- 
tary Substances, and not to other things ; even though these 
latter may form the subject-m itter of the context (and may 
as such, be capable of being referred to by the pronoun in 
question). 

The meaning of the verse thus comes to this : — 'Among 
Elemental Substances, — which are set out (iater on) in 
a definite order of sequence, one preceding the other — the 
‘ succeeding one ’ acquires the quality of the preceding one, 
through its connection with it. —The term 'quality' here 
stands for the five, Sound and the rest; — the 'preceding' 
(and ‘succeeding’) is in reference to the order in which the 
names of the Elemental Substances are set forth in verse 75 
below, where it is said that ‘first of all Akasha is produced 
&c., &c.’ The fact of sound &c., being the qualities of these 
substances will also bo described in that same verse. — Among 
Akasha and the rest, each one occupies a definite place in 
the order in which they are set forth ; the term ‘ yavatUhali' 
means the miniher of the place occupied by if ; the word being 
formed by the adding of the affix ' iihuk' by Panini’s ASi/ira 
5.2.53. The meaning is that each substance becomes endowed 
with as many qualities as the place, second or third, &c., 
occupied by it ; that is, the substance occupying the second 
place in the order of sequence has two qualities, that occupy- 
ing the third place has three, and so on. 

The first half of the verse means that among the 
Elemental Substances, each succeeding one acquires the 
quality of its predecessor; and each of them is later on (under 
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verses 76 &d.) described has having one qnality inherent 
in itself; for instance, ‘Akiisha is known as possessing the 
quality of sounii ’ (verse 76) ; ‘ Fire is described as possessing 
the quality of colour ’ (verse 77), and so forth; so that acquiring 
one quality from its predecessor [and having one inherent in 
itself) each substance would appear to be endowed Avith 
only two qualities, — Avith the solo exception of Akasha 
(which, having no substance ‘preceding’ it, AA'ouli have the 
single quality of Sound, Avhich is inherent in itself) ; hence 
Avith a vieAVito preclude such an idea, the author has added the 
the second half of the verse — Each Elemental Suhstanee being 
endowed with ns inanii qiialilies Sj'c. — Avhich means that 

Wind has tn'o qualities, l''ivo has three, A\’’ater has four, and 
Earth has /ire. 

“Why does the Author use the form ‘ af/yrtrfyftsyrt’? The 
correct form 'shoiAld be '<ul iiasjiadgasyid, the repetition of the 
term ‘adyasya' lieing necessitated by Panini’s STitra 8.1.4; 
just as Ave have in such expressions as ‘ parah parah.' ” 

The form used is due to the exigencies of metre; and 
exigencies of metre justify the non-obseiwauce of rules. — (20) 

VERSE XXI 

At the outset he de,si&nated distinct names for all 

THINGS; AND DEVISED ACTS AND LaAVS, ON THE lIAiSIS OF 

THE AA'ORDS OF THE VeDA. — (21) 

Ehasya. 

'Re,' Prajapati, 'designated the names of all things'-^ just in 
the same manner as people a.ssign names to new-born children, 
or to other things also, for the purpose of speaking of them in 
ordinary business ; a.s Ave find done in such assertions as, ‘ at 
andaicAare called Vrddhi’ (Panini 1.1.1), or ‘ Eh i-shrl-strt 8pc' 
(Pingala). What is meant is that he established a connection 
between a certain thing and a certain term, — such terms, 
for instance, as ‘ gauh' (Coav), 'AshcaJf (Horse) and 'Purnsah ’ 
(Man). 
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He deviseil also the <fcts, known as ' Dharma-Adharma ’ 
(Virtue-Vice), — i.e., such acts as the Apniholra and the like 
Avhich lead to transcendental results. 

Having devised the frr7^^, he devised also the ‘ laws,' the 
rules, governing them ; such for instance, as, ‘such and such 
an act should be done by the Brahniana only, at such and such 
a time, for the purpose of obtaining such and such a result.’ — 
Or, ‘ hiAVs ’ may be taken as referring to the rules governing 
the ordinary acts with visible worldly results ; such, for 
instance, as ‘ cattle should gra'/50 in such and such a place,’ 
‘this water should not be given for purposes of irrigation of 
crops to such and such a Aullage until we haA^e secured such 
and such a benefit from it in return.’ — He devised also those 
acts that accomplish only visible results; but those acts that 
accomplish transcendental results he devised on the basis of 
Vedic declarations. 

Objection — “As a matter of fact, all things have been 
created by Brahma ; and since he is the only independent 
agent, the proper statement Avould have been that ‘he devised 
the Veda for the purpose of safeguarding the performance of 
acts in fact the devising of the Veda by Brahmii is going to 
be described even in the present context (in verse 23).” 

Answer — On the subject of the origin of the Vedas, 
.several theories have been propounded : (1) Some people hold 
as follows : — Brahma studied the A^edas in a previous cycle ; — 
at the following Universal Dissolution, they disappeared.;— in 
the succeeding cycle at first they Avere recollected by Brahma, 
just as if he had gone to sleep and had risen from it ; in the 
same manner as people remember a verse that came to their 
mind during a dream the A^eda having been thus recollected 
by him, he remembers the words of such passages as "gauranu- 
bandhgah-ashvasitiparo mrgalC (Yajurveda-Vajasa. 24.1), and 
immediately there come to his mind the things denoted by 
these words ; so that as .soon as these things are found to have 
come into existence, he decide.s that, inasmuch as such as 
was the name of this thing in the preceding cycle, it may 
have the same name in this cycle also. So that he devised 
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tho names as well as the acts, both on the basis of the words 
of the Veda. — (2) The other theory is as follows: — Even at 
universal Dissolution the Verlas do not disappear at all ; they 
continue to exist for ever, just like the Supreme Being postu- 
lated by certain philosophers. This same Supreme Being 
created within the egg the being named Bralirnii and taught 
him the Vedas ; and this Brahma, on the basis of the words of 
the Vedas, devised every thing. 

What the real truth on this point is we have already set 
forth above; while for one Avho seeks for an aeeount in 
aecordance with the Puriiuas, ive have just described the two 
theories that have been propounded. 

'Admi ’ ‘ at the outset ’ — at the time of world creation ; — or, 

' adan' may be taken to mean ‘ever-lasting,’ referring to those 
names Avhose original form has not become corrupted, as 
distinguished from such corrupted names as ‘ gdvl' and the like, 
vrhich owe their origin to the incapacity of men [to pronounce 
the corect forms). 

'Distinct' — the names designated were in accordance with 
that configuration of the body peculiar to each species ; what 
he designated was not merely a collective name [applicable 
to all animals), — but a distinct name for each species. — (21) 



X. Creation of the Gods 


VERSE XXII 

Eob the sake oe livink beings intent upon action, he 

CKEATEI) THE ETEKNAI, SAClUFICE ; AS ALSO THE HOST OP 
GoHS and the SlMmLE SIULTITUDK OF THE LESSEE 
DIVINITIES, THE SaDHVAS. — (22) 

Bhastja. 

‘ lAcing beings infenl upon netinn' — striiiils for liuman 
beings intent upon the performance of actions; for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of these, ‘he rveated'fhe sciC7'ifi.ce.’ 
Those men are calletl ‘ hileni vpon action ’ who, not giving 
themselves up to the worship of Brahman, still hanker after 
such results as the obtaining of sons and cattle, etc., and 
accepting the philosophy of Dualism, engage themselves in 
the performance of actions. — The Genitive ending also (in 
the words ^ KarnmUnmimi pi'anlnTmi) signifies ‘ for the sake of’ ; 
hence the meaning is that ‘he created the sacrifice /«?* the saJee 
of the said beings.’ — ‘ The hosts of god s^ also he created for the 
sake of sacrifices. — The particle ‘aha’ is misplaced after 
‘ Km'matmxmam’ •, its proper place is after ‘devamm’; the 
meaning thus being — ‘ He created the sacrifice, and for the sake 
of the due fulfilment of the saeviflee, he created also the hosts 
of gods, such as Agni, Agni-Soma, Indra-Agni and so forth. — 
He also created the multitude of the divinities called ‘ Sadhyas' 
— the word ‘ gamm ' being construed with ‘ /S'rrrf/iyrlraSm’ also. 
The Sadhyas are mentioned apart from the ‘ Gods,’ because they 
are not entitled to partake of the sacrificial offerings, — they 
being entitled only to having hymns addressed to them. That 
the Sadhyas form a particular class of divinities is shown by 
such pas-sages as ‘ In the beginning there were the gods named 
Sadhyas’ (Rgveda 10.90. IB). — Or the separate mention of the 
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‘ Sadhyas' may b(5 explained on the analo|»y of such expres- 
sions as ‘ hrahmana--pavlora}{tha ’ and the like | the ‘ Pavivrajaka’, 
‘wandering renunciate ’ is a ‘ lirahmana’ with some qualifica- 
tions,' similarly the Sadhym are Devas with the further 
qualification that they are not entitled to a share of the 
offerings]. — ‘ Suhlile ’ — the multitude of STidhyim is Subtile 
in comparison to such ileities as the 3Turufs and the 
liudrangirases . — The mention of the Sadhyas is meant to in- 
clude all those deities that have no connection with sacrificial 
offerings, such, for instance, as Veno, (?) Sunlti (?) and so 
forth. 


\_Anollief (wplanaHon of (he 
Some people construe ‘ 

together, taking them as co-extensive. The ‘gods’ being called 
^KarmubnrmaJf in the sense that ihey are of the nature of 
actions, actions form the very essence of their nature ; they 
are so called, because they help in the accomplishment of 
sacrificial acts, or because they constitute the most important 
factor in the sacrificial act. Among the gods there are some 
who are described in the Itihasas, in connection with sacrifi- 
ces, as possesseil of distinctive forms ; to this class belong 
the gods, Indra, lUidra and A^isnii; there tire others who are 
gods, not in their own foi’ins, but only at sacrifices ; to this class 
belong the ‘ Ahsit ’ (wheel-axle), ‘ Grnran ’ (Pebbles) and the 
Bathanya (the wheels, or the constituent parts of the chariot). 
As regards Indra Ac., we find in the Malndthitrcda descrip- 
tions of such deeds of theirs as fighting with A^rttra and other 
Asiiras-, but there is no description of any such acts in 
connection with the AV’^heel-axle &c. ; and yet in the Vedic 
hymns connected with sacrificial offerings we find these 
latter spoken of as ‘deities’; for instance, the wheel-axles 
are referred to as deities in the hymn ' priwepama Ji'C.’; 
{Bgveda, lO.Si.l) ; the Pebbles are spoken of as deities in 
the hymn 'praite vadanhi ^’C* [Bgveda, 10.94.1) — the AVheels 
are spoken of as deities in the hymn ‘ iHinaspale cldvahga 
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[RcfVBda 6.47.26). — It is in view of (with a vieAV to 
exclurle) these latter (which are inanimate) that we have 
the epithet ' ’ (Animate). There are two kinds 

of gods ; some are animate, others inanimate ; e.g., 
Indra and others are described in the ' Pnrmm’ 
as having human bodie.s and endowed with life ; but the 
loheel-axle &c. ai’e not found so described. All this concep- 
tion of the creation of things is based upon Itihasas. An 
additional ‘cfia/ also, has to be taken a.s understood ; the 
meaning being ‘ animate and also the inanimate.’ According 
to the Nirnkfa also there are three kinds of deities — Horses, 
mentioned in the hymn ‘ma no mi/ra ^-c.* [Jtgvedn, 1.152.1), 
Birds mentioned in the hymn ‘ Kaiiikradat ^c.’ [Rgveda 
5.83.1), and Bnils mentioned in the hymn ‘ agavo agnian ' 8fc. 
[Bgreda, 6.28.1) ; — all these deities are animal e ; and the 
iuanimale ones have been already described. 

The epithet ‘ eternal ’ qualifies the ‘ sacrifice the sacrifice 
having existed in the previous cycle also, there is a continuity 
of tradition in regard to it; and it is on this ground that it is 
regarded as eternal. — (22) 



XI. Creation of the Vedas 


VERSE XXIII 

EnOM OUT OF (the THllEE DEITIES) AGNI, VaYU ANT) RaVI, 

HE EXTRACTED, FOR THE DUE FULFILMENT OF SACRIFICES, 

THE ETERNAL BrAHMAN, THREEFOLD, IN THE I'ORMS OF 

'Rk,’ ‘Yajus’ and ‘Saman.’ — (23) 

Bhasyff: 

Then) are only three cleities, Agni, Vfiyu, and Ravi, — 
say the followers of the Nirukta ; even though these three have 
several names ; and in accordance irith this theory tlie text 
would mean as follows : — ^ Fot' the due fnifthnent of the 
menfiees, ’ to these three deities , — 'the Dative ending fin the 
term ^ agnivayuravihhyah') being due to the fact of these 
three deities being the recipients of tlie sacrificial offerings, — 
‘ he milked, the Brahmau,’ called ' Veda ‘ in the forms of 
Jlk, Yajm aud Sr(ma,n ' 

But as a matter of fact, the root (in ‘ diidoha ’ ‘ milked’) 
is one tliat should have tivo objects ; it has its primary object 
in the form of ‘ trayam ’ ; and it should have a second, the 
secondary, object ; but there is no sucli secondary object in 
the sentence. Hence we conclude that the term ‘ agnivayu- 
7'ixvihhyah ’ should be taken in the Ablative case ; the meaning 
being — ‘ From out of the thi'ee deities, Agui J^'c, he extracted ’ 
— made to flow, produced — [the Veda]. 

Question : — "How could the words, the mantra-texts and 
the Brahraana-texts (of which the Veda consists) — which are 
made up of letters — come out of Agni and other deities ? ” 

Amwer ; — Why is this not possible ? In regard to in- 
visible forces, who can say that they do not exist ? 

[An objection is raised against the second interpretation 
preferred, by the Bhasya] — “It is not right to alter the 
8 
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ineaniiig of the. verb ['(ludohaj ‘milked ’) ; so that (if the root 
retains its own meanina,) how could we have the Ablative 
[in ‘ agnhUywrurdhJuinh’)i It should take the Accusative 
ending, according to the grammatical rule under Pacini’s Siitra 
1.4.51, Avhich lays down that the roots ‘ <lnM' ‘ yachi ’ &c., take 
tAVO objects, anil the source from Avhich the ‘ milking’ is done 
is the secondary object. Further, the mind of reasonable men 
is not satisfied when what is described as having happened in 
the past is something that is not coin])atible with the ordinary 
sources of knowledge.” 

Thi.s incongruity becomes explained away when we take the 
statement as referring to the framinvork of the l^edas ; the mean- 
ing being that the JUivcda came out of Agni, the Yajw'veda 
out of A’’ayu and the Sanmroda out of Ravi. Then again, 
it has to be borne in mind that Agni and the rest are deities 
endoAVcd with superior potencies, and Prajapati is possessed 
of unexcelled powers; so that what can lie impossible for 
these? Under this explanation full significance should attach 
to the Ablative ; so that the case-relation being already 
expressed (by the Ablative), and the Ablative, being duly 
significant, it is the Ablativi; that is used [and not the Accu- 
sative, which has been laid down in Pilnini 1.4.51 as to be 
used only in cases Avhere the case-relation is not otherwise 
expressed] ; this has been fully justified in the Bha.sya [of 
Patau jali). 

Question \ — “ If the said theory be not accepted, what 
would be thi^ explanation of the Avord ^ oynirayuravihhyahd 
then?” 

Answer : — In that case, Ave have already said that it could 
he taken as the Dative ; and [as regards the necessity of the 
verb ‘ dndoha’ ‘ milked,’ having a secondary object) it has to 
be borne in mind that all that is here stated is mere Artlm- 
vada. So that (physical impossibilities being not counted) 
* atnian ’ maj he taken as the required secondary object, — 
the meaning being that ‘Prajiipati milked himself (of the 
Veda) ’ [‘/or the sake of Agni, Vayn and Bavi ’]. And 

further, ‘ milking ’ may be taken in the sense of teaching. 
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which resembles the act of mUking in consisting of transfer- 
ring a thing fiom one receptacle into another. [8o that the 
passage would mean that ‘ he taught the Yeda to Agni &c.’] 
Even when the word ‘ aguivaguravibhgah ’ is taken as 
Ablative, the statement can be justified on the ground that 
the opening verses of the Jtgeeda speak of Agni, — this fact 
being what is meant by the statement ‘ th(; llgveda came out 
of Agni.’ Similarly, the opening verse of the Yajurveda is 
‘ Ise tnorje ’ &c., whore the. term ‘ it ’ (the base in ‘ isc') means 
foody and food is produced by Vayu, which is present within 
the food, by the bestowing (upon it) of rain ; ‘ urk ’ (the base 
in the second word ‘ nrje ’) means Hfe-hreath, and this is Vayu 
(Air) itself ; thus since the Yajurveda opens with the des- 
cription of the effects of Vrajn, we have the metaphorical 
expression that 'it came out of Vayu' Or, the rhities of the 
Adhoaryu and the functions of the lllrAks (which form the 
subject-matter of the Yajnrneda) all consist of so many forms 
of activity ; and all activity proceeds from Vayu ; hence it is 
on the basis of this similarity that this Yajurveda is spoken 
of as coming out of Vayu. Lastly, as regards the Satnavedti, 
the singing of the Sanian cannot be done except by persons 
specially qualified for it ; hence the Smia verses are such as 
can be duly read by only the best among men, and Eavi (the 
Sun) occupies the highest point in space [and on this fact 
is based the statement that the Samaceda came out of Bavi]. 
-( 28 ) 



Xll. Creation of Time 


VERSE XXIV 

[He created] also Time, the Hivistons of Time, the Lunar 
Mansions, the Planets, the Rivers, the Oceans, the 
Mountains and the tracts of land, plain and 
RUGGED. — ( 2df) 


Bha^i/n . 

The fivithoi’ mentions Time, hecRUSC it helonj's to the same 
category [of ‘ action ’) as Duty. It is only according to 
Vaisesikas that Time is a mhstance\ according to others it 
is a form of aotion \ it consists in the extension of the 
motions of tlui Sun and other planets, and is liable to return. 

‘ UioisloM (if Time ’ — such divisions as into ‘ month,’ 
‘ season,’ ‘ half-year,’ ‘ year ’ and so forth. 

‘ lAinar Maimoiis ’ — such as Krttika (Pleiades), llohini 
(Aldeharan) and the rest. 

‘ Planets ’ — Sun and the rest. 

‘ Rivers ’ — streams. 

' Oceans ’ — seas — and ‘ Mountains.’ 

‘ Even tracts of land ’ — such tracts of land as are of one 
uniform form, devoid of ditches and holes. — Rugged tracts 
of land ’ — such as are high and low. — ( 24 .) 



XI 11. Creation of Happiness 


VERSE XXV 

Being desirous of tiuinging into existence these crea- 
tures, He ciiKArEu this entire cjieation [comprising) 

AUSTERITY, SPEECH, HAPPINESS, DESIRE AND ANGER. 

Blumya. 

‘ Jluppiuesn ’ — Satisfactimi ui' the min[l ; — ‘ Desire ’ — 

Longiii" or Love ; the rest are Avell known. 

‘ He o'ettled tkiH (‘ventiou,^ eom])ri.siug the things 
irientioneil aiiil others of the .same kind. — The term ‘ this‘ 
refers to the creation of tilings mentioned in this verse as 
also that described in the foregoing verses. 

‘ Beirif/ fieslrom of briiif/ing into existence these ereatures ' 
— sucli, for instance, as the Deeas and dsuras, the Yakm, 
tlie BOkmsa, and Qandhnrvo and other beings, the vehicle of 
these beings, in the form of the body equipped with tlie 
soul and characteristics, and also Dharma ; these he created 
first of all. 

“ "What sort of verbal expression is this — ‘ he created the 
creation 

It means exactly what is meant by the expression ‘ he 
wrought or did the creation ’ ; as a matter of fact, all verbal 
roots express some particular form of action, denoted by the 
root ‘ Kr ’ ; e.g., ‘ cooks ’ is synonymous with ‘ does the 
cooking ’ ; ‘ sacrifices ’ is the same as ‘does the sacrificing’; 
in the expression under question the peculiar form of the 
action [of creation) having been already expressed by the 
verbal noun (‘creation’), the root contained in the verb 
(‘created’) comes to denote only the action. To guard against 
such an expression being open to the charge of being a need- 
less repetition, involved in the action being spoken of by 
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means of the root in the verh, after it has been already 
expressed by the verbal noun, — Ave may take the mention 
of the A^erb to be for the purpose of expressing the tense and 
the voice (Avliieh could not be expressed by the verbal 
noun). — Or, the term ‘creation’ may be taken {is standing for 
the particular created things knonui by the ordinary means 
of knoAvledge and forming the object of the general act of 
vreating expressed by the A'erb ‘created’ ; such usage being 
analogous to the expression ^svapoiimn pmtah,' ‘ reared the 
rearing by oneself’ [where the reciring qualified by ‘self’ 
forms the object of the verh ‘ reared’, which denotes rearmg 
in general). — (25) 



XIV. Differentiation of Virtue and Vice 


VERSE XXVI 

Eon THE HVE DTSCJtlMlKATIOy OF ACTIONS, HE DIFFERENTIATEK 

Virtue and Vice; and he connected these creatttrks 

AVl'I'H SUCH FAIRS OK OFPOSITES AS PLEAsniE-pAIN AND 
THE LIKE. — (2(5) 


Jihasyu. 

‘ Ne fliff'f’rfinrmtprl Virtue mid Vice ’—Ho fixed thtdr 
character hy due (Ustinctioii, i.e., as ilistiuct from each other ; 
in such form — ‘ this is I'irlue, that is Vice’ 

Object ion : — “In reality however, there is no such hard 
and fast distinction; there are stjveral actions that pai'tako 
of the nature of hoth and are both rirliwm and vicions fsinful); 
for instance, they say tliat the actions (of sacrifice) laid down 
in the Veda are of mixort character, hein" accomplished, as 
they arc, by means of aniinal-slaugbtcr ; the Jyolwtomu 
sacrifice for instance, is by itself a rirtnons or meritorious act, 
hut hy reason oF auimal-slau|?htcr formins; one of its factors, 
it is rieitnm or sinful.” 

Itis in view of this objection that the text has added the 
phrase — ’ For the due diserhniaation oj actions — the term 
‘ action ’ here stands for the actual process, the performance of 
actions; as a matter of fact, the same m?/, if performed in a 

■'K* 

dilferent manner, acquires an entirely different character; i.e., 
an act which is virtuous (when done in one way) becomes 
ric'/ojM (when done in another way), and wee rerjtf ; the 
act of animal-slau"hter itself ; animal-slaughter, ivhen 
done apart from a sacrificial performance, is vioims, sinful, — 
forming as it does the subject of such Vedic prohibitions 
as ‘One should not kill any animals’; hut when done 
Avithin the sacrificial altar, during the Agnlsomlya offering, 
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it is virtnom, meritorious — heing an act that forms the subject 
of injunctions. Similarly, Austerity (in itself) is virtuous \ 
but when it is performed through hypocrisy, or by a person 
unfit for performing it, it is viciom. Similarly again, for 
women, intercourse with the husband’s younger brother is 
smful ; but when under orders from her elders, a woman 
desiring children has intercourse with her brother-in-law, 
who is besmeared with clarified butter &c. (as laid down in 
the scriptures), it is virtuom. Thus then, even though the 
action be one and the same, there is a distinction based upon 
the way in which it is actually performed. The sameness 
of the action however is only apparent ; in view of other 
sources of knowledge the acts (done in dilferent Avays) are 
different. 

Further, the terra ‘ action ’ may be taken as standing for 
the effects of the actions, — the causi' being figuratively spoken 
of as the effect. Thus the meaning comes to be as follows : — 
‘He differentiated actions for the due discrimination of the 
effects of actions.'’ 

In view of the question as to what is the ‘ discrimination 
of the effects of actions,’ it is added — ‘ he connected them imth 
pairs of opposito.s, in the shape of Pleusure-Vain and the 
like ’ ; — ‘ Pleasure ’ being the effect of ‘Virtue’ and ‘ Pain ’ of 
‘Vice.’ It is thus that people j)erforming both kind of 
actions become associated AAUth these pairs of opposites; by 
performing virtuous acts they become associated with pleasure, 
and by performing vicious acts they become connected with 
pain. 

The term 'dvandva\ * Pair of opposites,* is, by usage, 
applied to such mutually contradictory sources of pain as ‘ Heat- 
Cold,’ ‘ Bain-Hotweather,’ ‘ Hunger-Satiation,’ and so forth. 

The phrase ‘ and the like ’ refers to the general and special 
forms of the said sources of pain. For instance, the terms 
‘ Pleasure-Pain,’ in their general form are denotative either of 
‘ Heaven-Hell,’ or of ‘ excessive joy and sorrow ’; while in their 
special form, they stand for the ‘obtaining of heaven, of 
landed property, of sons, of cattle and so forth’ (‘ Pleasure ’) 
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and the ‘being deprived of these’; all these being implied by 
the terras ‘Adi,’ ‘and the like’ 

The creation of Actions having been described before 
(in Verse 18 el seq.), what is described in the present verse 
is that Prajapati brought about the distinction in their actual 
performance, as also the dis crimination of their effects; thus 
there is a difference between Avhat was said before and what is 
said now. — (20) 


9 



XV. Creation of Gross and Subtile things 


VERSE XXVII 

The evanescent subtile constituents oe the half-ten 
[Elemental Substances) that have been bescribeh, — 

ALONG WITH THOSE, THIS WHOLE (WOIILU) COMES li'OllTIT, IN 

DUE ORDEK. — (27) 


Bhasya. 

This verse sums up what lias gone before. 

‘Of the half -ten’ — i.e., of the five elemental substances; — 
Hhe suMile^ — minute, — ‘conslU uents,’ — parts ; the ‘ Rutlim en- 
tary substances’; these are ‘ er:anescei}f ’ — they are called 
' evanescent ’ (liable to destruction) in the sense that, being 
liable to undergo modifications, they take up grosser forms. — 
^ along with those' 'this whole’ — world, — ‘ comes forth’ — is pro- 
duced; — 'm due order’ — in proper sequence; i.e., from the 
subtile the gross, and from the gross the grosser; or in the 
order in which they have been described (in the foregoing 
verses). — (27) 



XVI. Creation dependent upon ‘Karma* 


VERSE XXVIII 

EaCU JJKINft, WHEN CEEATKI) A&AIN ANH A BAIN, NATURALLY 
CONIORMEI) TO THAT SAME ACT TO WHICH THE LORD 
HAH, AT TIJIST, DIRECTED HIM. (28) 

lihasya. 

The iTieaniii!:' oT this vc*r.se is as follows : — Even though 
Prajapeati, being tin; supronit? director of the creation of things, 
can create living creatures just as he chooses, yet^ as a matter 
of fact, he creates them, not without reference to the actions 
clone by them during the preceding cycles; he makes the 
creature born in that family of creatures which is indicated by 
the act done by it during the previous cycle, — and never in 
any other family ; if the creature has, in the past, done a good 
act, it is led to be born in a family in which it would be 
enabled to expinionce the good results of that act, — in such 
families for instance, as ‘ God,’ ‘ Man ’ and so forth ; if, on the 
other hand, the acts of the creature have been bad, it is born in 
such families as ‘ animals,’ ‘ evil spirits ’ and the like. What 
happens is that at the beginning of each new creation, the acts 
(lone by creatures in the previous cycle come out, after 
having, during Dissolution, lain latent within their source ; 
just in the same manner as the Elements, the Organs and the 
Constituent Attribute's come out at the beginning of each 
creation, after having lain latent ivithin their source, in the 
Root Evolvent. And the reason for this lies in the fact that 
the law relating to the ‘residue of the past’ (affecting the 
future) applies with etjual force to the case in question also. 

Question -.— the coming into existence (of a creature) is 
dependent upon its own past acts, w^here then does the 
almighty power of Prajapati come in? Of what sort too 
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would be the almighty power which is dependent upon extra- 
neous influences ? ” 

Answer : — It is only when the said almighty power is there 
and (active) that the world comes into existence ; how then can 
the said power be said to have no efleet at all ? In fact, neither 
continuance, nor production, Jior dissolution (of the world) 
is possible except when that power is present, — the poAver of 
Grod being ever present, at all times. In reality, what lead 
to a creature being born are (1) acts done by itself, (2) the will 
of Prajapati and (3) the evolution of the Root Evolvent. It 
is by all this set of causes that this world is produced, exists 
and becomes dissolved. The more fact of Prajapati being 
influenced by the things does not dejirive him of his almighty 
power. The case stands upon the same footing as a king 
bestowing upon his servants and dependents the reAvards for 
acts done by them ; exactly in the same manner Prajapati 
assigns to each creature what is in accordance Avith its pre- 
vious acts ; and yet neither the King nor Prajapati cease to 
be ‘ all-powerful.’ 


Objection : — “The meaning assigned to the verse does not 
appear to be its right meaning at all. What appears to be its 
right meaning is that the Creator is entirely independent in 
assigning their work to the crciitures. The verse thus means 
as followrs : — ‘ Every creature aonformed to, — i.e., carried on — 
that same action — in the form cither of doing harm to others, 
or its contrary , — to which the Lord h ad directed it at first , — 
at the beginning of creation ’ ; that is, man does not have 
recourse to actions, either entirely on the advice of his father 
and other elders, or by his own will ; in fact, Avhatever good 
or bad action he performs, he docs wholly in accordance with 
Prajapati’s directions, entirely uninfluenced by the advice of 
any other person. 

‘ When created again' — i.e., when born again, whether 
in another cycle, or in this same cycle, — it is Prajapati alone 
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who directs all animate beings to be the doers of actions j 
hence even past gooil and bad acts are done by them only in 
obedience to the directions of Prajapati ; this has been thus 
declared They become agents without being masters of 
their own actions; to the good or the bad act they are led on 
by God’; and again ‘this ignorant creature has no control 
over his pleasure and pain ; it is only as led on by God that he 
goes to heaven or to hell.’ ” 

To the above we make the following reply ; — If the sug- 
gested explanation Averc accepted, (1) it would mean the 
abandoning oT the idea of an inseparable eonnection bi'tAveen 

Actions and tbeir rosufts,- (2) it Avould also mean that all human 

effort is useless (everything being determined entirely by tlie 
independent will of Gt)d),^(.‘l) and it would mean that the 
iiijuuctious of the Agnihofvo and such acts, as well as the 
Avorshipping of lirabman, an* (sntirely futile ; in fact it Avould 
come to this that actions for visible or ioA’isible results 
would be undertaken by only such men as are ignorant of 
the nature oE God ; Avliile tho.se avIio are of opinion that the 
doing of actions and the enjoying oE their results are depen- 
dent on the Avill of God Avould never engage in any form of 
activity ; tlu'y Avould keep aAA'uy from activity under the im- 
pression that ‘ even though an aeiiou may be dmie, its result 
may not follow (if God so Avished it), and even thongli Avemay 
not do the act, we may enjoy its re.sults (if God so Avilled it).’ 
Especially because the desire for being the doer of a certain 
act does not arise in the man foieibly through the prompting 
of God, as illness arises from unAAdiolesome food ; on the other 
hand, if the said desire is held to be determined by the con- 
nection botAveen the action and its rt'sult, — the idea being 
that ‘ this result EoUoavs from this action ’ — then it Avould not 
be true that ‘ the Lord direct ed the man to the act ’ (as the 
text says). 

The direction by God, spoken of in the text can be ad- 
mitted only on the authority of the scriptures ; and in the 
statement — ‘ lhal oclion to ichich the Lord directed Mm at 
first,' — the phrase ‘ at first ’ is used in reference to the present. 
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since the nurld is beginningless (so that ‘at first ’ could not 
mean at the berjiniiiiuj of crealioii); and as regards the 
‘ direction ’ or ‘ supervision ’ by the Lord, this extends over 
all things (not only to Actions), he being the efficient cause 
of Time and Space (Avithin which all things have their being). 
[In this way the iilea of Hod’s supervision is not incompatible 
Avith the theory that results accrue to men from their OAvn 
acts.] 

Other people offer the folloxA ing explanation of the verse : — 
When a personality happens to be born in a different animal- 
species (From that in Avhiidi it Avas born in its former life), 
it does not require the effects of its fon’iucr conditions ; nor 
is there the r('.sultant contiiuiity of its Former nature ; AA'hen, 
for instance, a certain personalil.y happens to be i)orn in the 
feline species, Avhich sj)cci(!s God originally prompted to such 
acts as the killing of others and the like, — it renounces the 
quality of mercy Avhicli it may have practised during its 
human existence, and acquires the quality of that species in 
which it is born, even though this latter quality may not have 
been taught by any oiu*. What is meant is that the actions 
due to the nature of the personality being ordained by God 
are extremely potent, and make I he personality forget its 
former habits. 

The idea contained in this v(‘rse is further expanded in the 
following verse. — (28) 


VEllSL XX TX 

Hnini’ULXKSs on IIa umlkssxess, 1’icni)ej{Nkss or Hard- 
I1EAUTE1)XB]SS, VIRTUE OK ViCE, TrUT II FULNESS OR TrUTH- 
LESSNESS, — EACH OF 'j'MESE ACCRUE]) TO THAT J1EIN& IN 
AVIllCll HE I5IFLANTE1) I'l' AT CREATION. — (29) 

Blumia. 

‘ Hurtful ’ is- that which deprives living beings of life, such 
for instance, as the Serpent, the Lion and the Elephant ; — 
the opposite of this is the ‘Harmless’-, for instance, the 
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several species of the Deer, the Rnru, the Prmt anil the 
like; — 'Tender’ is that which is kintl, which causes 
no sud'erin" to any one ; — ‘ 1 1 ard-fi carted ’ is that 
which causes pain to others ; — the rest arr* well known. 

Out of the said pairs of the line of actions, that which 
‘ he,’ Prajapaii, in accordance with its previous conduct, 
‘ implanted,’ assigned, ordained, — in a h(a’ii^, — ‘ at e/ cation ’ — 
at the beginnini? of creation, — tbat line of action tlie created 
living being acquires by itself. 

No significance, is meant to be attacbed to tbe past tense 
in ‘accrued’: For even now-a-ilays we find the qualities 
inherent in a certain class of beings coming to the individual 
M'ithout teaching, spontaneously.— (29) 

VERSP] XXX 

Just as on the APPnoAcir op the turn op the Seasons, 

EACH SEASON, OV I'I'SELP, ACQUIRES ITS OWN SEASONAL 
characteristics, — SO IN THE SAME MANNER L1V1N& BEINHS 
TAKE UP THEIR RESPECTIVE LINES OP AC'I'ION. (30) 


Bhasi/a. 

In support of what has been said in the foregoing verses, 
an illustration is cited. Just as even inanimate tilings have 
their character fixed by tlie law of God,— so animate beings 
also do not go beyond the law laid down by Prajapati, in 
accordance with tlie past acts of men ; they have recourse 
to that same line of action which has been assigned to tbe 
family of beings in which they are born ; any other line of 
action they cannot take up, even though they may wish 
to do so. 

‘ The seasons ’ — Spring and the rest ; — ‘ its own seasonal 
characteristies’ — in the form of leaves, flowers, cold, heat, rain 
and so forth.—' at the approach of Ihe turn ’—when the turn, 
the occasion for functioning, of a particular season arrives, — 
that season acquires its character, by itself ; and it does not stand 
in need of any act of man. Por instance, at the advent of spring. 
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mango-blossoms bloom forth by tliomsclves, and thoy do not 
stand in noed of watering at the roots. In the same manner 
the ‘ lines -of action ’ of men — which exist in their ‘unseen’ 
•or latent form — [operate by themselves]. As a matter of 
fact, thero is no sucli thing as is not affected by the ‘acts’ 
(of men); for instance, it is in the nature of the llainy 
Season that there sho\ild be rain, and yet on account of the 
faulty action, either of the king or kingdom itself, there is 
sometimes drought. Erom all this it follows that the force 
of ‘ action ’ is irrepressible. 

The frequent repel ition of the lerm ‘rhi,' season,’ is 
due to the oxitrencies of metre. 


Olhem offer o diff'erenf explauafioii of\ f^se three 
verses : — Th ey assert tlint these verses describe thelimitations 
of the powers of action. 

A tlcfinite result having been assigned by Prajilpati to 
an action, whenever that particular action is brought into 
existence, that is, performed, it naturally bears, /.e., imparts, 
that same result. ‘I'his means that whenever a sacrifice 
that has been performed bears its fruit, it docs not^ stand 
in need of anything else. Even in tlie case of kings 
(who are supposed to be all-powerful), [such ordinary acts 
as] Service, even though done well, depends (for its fruition, 
in the sliape of renards from the Master, the King) upon 
the words (favourable reports) of Ministers and Priests : — 
not so the a,ct of ‘Sacrificing’; all that it requires is the 
visible act ; that is to say, though all effects are found to he 
introduced by two sots of causes, — seen and unseen — the 
effect brought about by the sacrifice does not require [for its 
fruition) any other unseen cause. [Verse 58).— Actions 
bringing about desirable results form tlhe subjects of Injunc- 
tions, while those leading to undesirable results are the 
subjects of Prohibitions ; these two kinds of Actions are 
described in verse 29, beginning with ' Unrtfulness or 
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Jlarmlessne^s.' ‘lIurtl'LiliiBSis’ is prohibited ; audit is known 
that it must lead to hell, as Ave gather from such sentences 
as — ‘ he who threatens the BiTihniana, and who Ihreatens my 
people, should he punished with a hundred,’ and so forth ;and 
the act of ' luirtfulness ’ never renounces its character of 
leading to the undesirable results. In fact, the several actions 
mentioned in the verse are only particular forms of ‘Virtue’ and 
‘Vice’; what is enjoined is ‘ Virtue,’ and Avhat is prohibited 
is ‘ V'ice,’ and ‘ 'IVuth fulness and Truthlessness’ and the rest 
are only particular forms of Virtue and Vice; ‘^Truthf ulness ’ 
is what is enjoined and ‘Truthlessness’ is what is prohibited ; 
similarly in eacli of the several pairs mentioned, the former 
is a particular form of what is prescribed, and the latter a 
particular form of what is j)rohil)ited. (Verse 29). — That 
'Actions are never huind to fail in their causal operations is 
described by moans of an example (in Verse IIU ) — Jnst as at 
(ha approai'h of the lava of the icusons t^'C. The rest is as 
al r eady e X ] (lain e d . — (30) 
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XVII. Creation of tho Brahmana and 
other castes 


A EKSE XXXJ 

Wmi A VIKVV TO TllK DKVEI.OI'MKNT 01' 'i:nn [tHREE) REOIDNS, 
He liltOUOUT into EXISTENI E the lillAllMANA, THE 
Ksattiuya, the Vai.siiva and the SliroilA, from out of 
His mouth, arm.s, thighs and feet ( resfecttveuy). — (31 ) 

IftJf'H/i (I t'ivtr to (he (Icrrlojiuiritf of the reijioiin,' terrestrial 
ami the rust ; — ‘ {Jei'e’opuK'iif' slaiuls tor J^d'Tishmeiil ami 
c\cpi(Hsion ; it is only wlien the four castes, Brahmana ami 
the rest, are there that there is ilevelopinent of the three 
reg:ioHS ; for the (Jods live upon oll'eriH!;s made by these castes, 
— these castes alone beiii;^ entitled to the jierformaHce of 
sacriliccs ; so that the action done hy these nourishes the 
two re^'ions (celestial and suhterranean) ; then airain, the Gio'ls 
also are prompted hy ineirs action to act; from thii Sun- 
frod comes rain ; and thus the said creation (of the Brahmana) 
tends to tlie nourishment of this (terrestrial) region also. 

‘ Re hronghf unto existence,' — i.e., produced, the Brahmana 
and other castes , — \fronontof his month, ann^, thighs and 
feet,' respectively ; i.e., the Brahmana from out of his mouth, 
the Ksattriya out of his arms, the Vaishya out of his thighs 
and the Shndra out of his feet. — The afTix ‘ tasi' [in ‘ ninhha- 
hahariqmlatHh ’) has tlie sense of the Ablative ; the elfect is, 
as it were, drawn out of the cause ; and this implying 
a sort of sepavalion, the use of the Ablative becomes fully 
justified. 

Tt was only a certain primeval Briihmana whom 
Prajapati produced, hy his divine power, out of the com- 
ponent partiBle.s of his own mouth ; because so far as the 
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Brahmanas of thy present day are concerned, they are all 
actually found to be produced by intercourse Ijclwceu human 
couples, out of the material principles. 

In rcNility however, what is slated here is merely commend- 
atory, intended to shoAv the relative superiority and inferiority 
of the castes; — the nu;anin|^ bcinj^ — ‘ of all beings Praja- 
pati is the higliest, — among all the limbs of Prajapati, 
tbe month is tlie highesi, — ^similarly the Brahmana is 
the highest, most praiscnvovtliy, of all tbe castes ; ’ and on 
the basis of this similarity the Brahmana is described as 
produced out [)f Brahma’s mouth. 

Or, the description of the Brahmana coming out of 
Jlrabma’s month may be due to the tact that tbe work of 
tin; mouth, sucli as teacdiing and tbe like, btdongs pre- 
• eminently to the Brahmana; to the Ksattriya belongs the 
work of the ‘arms, tiglil ill" ; to the Nhiishya the work of the 
thighs, sueh as waiuluring about with the cons, when lending 
cattli!, and also travelling for trade on land and water ; ami 
to the Shndra hidnngs the work of thi^ feid, /.c., service. — (dl) 



XVllI. Creation of the Male and the Female 


VEESE XXX IT 

HaVINS divided Ills I50DV rVI'O TWO HALVES, WITH rilH DNE 
HALF, iTiic Loud iiecaaie Male, and wiiti the o'jheh 
HALF, Female ; from her he FRODUf i'.i) Aara.i. (32) 

Hh TiHjia. 

The cvi’ation dosnriboil Ihmt is appavontly of tiiiothor Eeiii" ; 
but others liave lield that it is of the same Tirtihmn ; the 
meaning being (bat (he body that enme out of the T^gg being 
divided into two halves, ‘ wif/t one IniJf he hQvome Male ' — 
'/.e., lie became a male being, capable- of in.stilling semen — and 
‘ With the nihee half he became the Female tJiat is, liis body 
assumed the form of the llermapliroditi', like iJann-ShaUkaea 
[combined in a single body). Dr, it may mean that he created 
the Female, apart (from the .Male). -Having created her, 
he produced, from her, by tbii act of procrcailioii, that being 
whose well-hnown name is ‘ l ira}. ’ AVhal is meant is that 
Prajapati had recourse to his own daughter. 

This mention of the Infuvcation of rrajapati's body is 
based upon the fact that the husband and n iCe diller only in 
their bodies, and in all functions (hey an^ entirely united.- (32) 
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VEllSE XXXTIl 

D IVK.ST OT' KN'OW M.K, TUK fJKKATDK 01’ TUTS 

ATUOLT, (U'OUIJ)), If) J!K THAT WHOM TllK SAID lilMNO YlUAJ 
lirM.SEIiF, Ari'Ell IIAVANfi |■KKTOJlMI•rD A r.S'l'K It I’I’T BS, I'llO- 
1)1 clvD. — 


lihmytt. 

' The stm] Tlraj, huring jiefformed tintitfrliien' pi’oduccfl ;i 
])(U‘.soii : hiioir. — )TU!i)^))is(? — -thal porsoi) io bo i)iy.soir 
tiu're is nothing' tlmt is uoi alrt’suly Iviiown to yon, by imdi- 
tioii, which I could dcscrilii^ to you ; ;ill that the spi.’taker 
intends to poinl out is the jiuiity ol' liis own birtJ). 

The phrase ‘‘the e entur of thtx irhole. irortd’ indicatL's his 
abnighty chavfictcr. 'I’he idea of the speaker is thiit ‘the 
(leseribin^^ oC myself as oni' of excidlenl birth and superior 
powers of action will mal. i^ me more trusi w oidhy.’ 

t)r, the montion of his own birth ini“lil be for the purpose 
of carryiu|j^ conviction (reniovini^ till doubts) ; that such may 
be the sense is shown by the fact that, though the oi-igin of 
Aranu is already known from other sources, yet he hiinself 
mention.s it ; for instance, even though a person is already 
known from other sources (as the sou of a certain person), yet 
he is asked — ‘ are you Demdatta’s son ? ’ — ami he answers 
‘ yes ’ ; whereupon certainty of conviction is brought about. 

Poets are not Jishamed of d('scribing the nobility of their 
own birth, even though their glories may be already^ w'ell 
knoAvn. 

‘0 best of Brahmams' — is the form of adilres.s ; 'best' 
means most perfect, most superior.— 



XX. Creation of Marichi and other Sages 


VERSES XXXTA^— XXXV 

BeINQ DESIUOUS UF nUINfiTNO INTO EXISTENCE THE (VARIOUS 
KINOS of) created REINOS, I, AT THE VERY OUTSET, PER- 
FORMEl) AIOST ARDUOUS AUSTERITIES AND CALLED INTO 
REINO THE TEN GllEAT SaCES, THE DIREC'TOKS OP ALL 
CREATED THIN OS; (JM ) — rh : MARiCHi, Atri, Anc.iRas, 
PULASTYA, PULAHA, IvRATU, PuACHETAS, VaSHISTHA, 

Bhrgu and also Narada. — (35) 


JJ/KI.'tl/tt, 

‘ I 0(f Ilf- d into h/finf/,' — produecil, — ‘ l/ie ton Qroal mgos^ 
who are 'the directors of uU created thioffs' \ — ' at the rer-f/ 
outset, hanitin performed most arduous austerities’ — austerities 
that were portorined with ^reat dilTitMilly ; i.e., wliicdi hriiijU' 
suffering and take a long time. 

The ten great sages are mentioned hy name (in verse 
35).— (34-35) 

VEllSE XXXVl 

These mighty (Sages) called into reing the seven Manus, 

GODS AND gods’ HARITATIONS, A.S ALSO Gk EAT SaGE.S, — ALL 

POSSESSED OF ILLIMI’l'ARLE POWER. — (3f») 

lihast/a. 

The aforesaid Great Sages 'called info heiuy the seven 
Marms’ \ ‘Manu’is the name of the office; that person is 
called ‘Mann’ ivho, during a particular ‘ Jfrr ’ (Cycle), 
controls the creating and maintaining of all created things, 
in the manner described, 

' lihuritejasah’ ' and ' amiianjasah,’ ‘possessing 

illimitable power,’ — both terms mean the same thing; the 
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former with the iiomiuative emlii)^ qiiaUliBs the creatont, and 
the latter, with the aecusative eniling, qualifies those evented, 
Manns and the rest. 

QiipsHou ; — “ l?ut the gods were created l)y llrahnia 
himself (as already described in Verse 22).” 

Amwer : — True ; but not all of them ; there arc endless 
kbids of gods. 

‘ Gods' h(tl)i (at ions ’ — The abode of the gods, such as the 
Celestial Region, the ‘ lli'gion of Rrahman,’ and so forth. — 



XXI. CrBation of the Semi-divine Beings 


VKUSE XXXN'IT 

|'l’riKV(:Ai.ij:i) INTO uiiiiNr.] also YaksAvS,11 a ksasas, Elsiiacmias, 
(lANUllAin AS, Avsauases, Asuiias, Nacas, Sakpas, 
SlM’ARNAS, and Till-: .SEVERAL OROEUS 01 ’ PlTRS, — (H7 J 

Bhrilij/o. 

Tluj Viiriini.s forms of flie Y'alvsa anil ntlier beings here 
inentioneil can be known only from tin; Hihrisius and such 
other source.s; thev cannot be known bv anv of tin; ordinavv 
means of cognition, perception anil tlie rest. —The ‘ Yaksas' 
are the f.dlowers of Knvera; — ‘ /i’rf/7/.sir?.s7Ys,’ Ih’visaiui anil 
others ; — b 0 in'!;s more cruel than those last are ‘ Pinlnichis,' who 
live in unclean places and in doserts, itc., and are inferior to 
Yfiksdfi and RaktidudJ ^ ; tbough all three are mischievous ; by 
trickery they draw out the life of living!,’ beiniifs, and by some in- 
visible power they brin^ about diseases : so sivy persons knowina; 
the Kihrmu (stories) and Maufnt.'i (Incantations). — ‘ G'dii- 
(Uinrvds’ are those followers of the Oods wliose chief work 
consists of sinijin^' and dancine- the courte/ans 
of the Gods, irrvashi and tin; rest; — ‘./.y/rovi,?,’ the Gods’ enemies, 
Vrttra, \Trocbana, Hiranyaksa and so foi'th ; — ‘ JVdf/as ’ (the 
Great Serpents), Ahlsuki, Tak.saka anil the rest ; — ' Sarpax’ 
(Serpents) are well known; — ^Hnpdram,'^ the groat Jlirds, 
Garuda and the rest; — 'Vilfx' named ' Somapet,' ‘Aynapu * 
and so forth, avIio reside, like Gods, in their own regions ; the 
‘ orrfcc.? ’ of these also ; — all these, (the mighty sages) 

■called into being. — (37) 



XXIT. Creation of Clouds, etc. 


\ KIISK XXX VII J 

[TiiKV (.:AI,LI;I) INTrt IlKINiiJ Ll li ll’I'X I N(;.S, JIails, (‘LOITDS, 
Kiri'lCAIi I’llOMMIDKIOSCKNCK. JlAINriOW.S, AIeTEOKS, 
l*f»l!TE\TOrS SilUND.S, L'OMKTS, AND S’lAUS f)l’ 

.ArAfiNJTl DES. - (;!S) 

'J'hn siMiii-lirilliaiit ll;isli oT t si'i'ii witliiu the clouds i.s 

(^iillnd ‘ lit/lil iihn/,' ol' wliiidi llir tdher utunes ore ‘ Ttnfil’ 
' ' iiiiil so rorlli. whiidi ,iie Imsud upon corUiiii 

ptjculior cli-ir!iL;l(!rish'i!.s; • //V^^V.s’ siDii.o-lik(* Ihudy visildo 
siiow-parliidas, whicli, pi-opelli'il by slroun- winds, fall like 
lorrciiis oL‘ iMiii and destroy corns and other things; — 
■ C/oni/s,' i;onsist of the eoiuhinalion, in the atiuospheve, of 
vapour, nater, air and light;---' W'rtirrfl Phosphorescence,' 
is an upright mass ot viidid-eoloiired luminous matter, ocea- 
sionally visible in llie sky ; it is seion smnetimes attached to 
(he disi- of tiu; sun, anil sometimes in other jdaces also; — 
a particular lorm ol' tin* same is called ‘ Uoiiihoiv,' which 
dihers Irom the rormcr in being curved in the torm of a bo>v ; 

- Meleers,' are those stars which are seen to fall as por- 
tents during twilights ami at the advent of night, dilVusing 
their brilliance all round ; — ^ Portenfovs .soa/nk'!,’ arc soiinds 
emanating from tin; Karth or Sky, which are regarded as 
foreboding calamity; — ‘Comets' the well-known stars Avitli 
protruding crowns, seen during a public calamity ; - as also 
various kinds of other stars, Dhriirn, Apristifc, Arniidlictl and 
so forth. — [38) 
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XXIII- Creation of Birds and Animals 


VEUSi: XX\IX 

[TiIKV into UKfNoJ KiNNAI.’AS, AI'HS, h’jSllK.S, UlUDS 

OF VARIOUS KINKS, CaTTI.K, DkKI!. ]\l KN AND WIM) 
IJKASTS WTTll TWO liOWS 1)1' TKKTll. — (3!)) 

/iliasifc. 

‘ /uirnrtras' arr) liorse-raced Iteiiin's liviiif;- in (lie TTiiualaya 
fuul other mountains.- ‘ .-fprs ’ aio animals with the lace of 
the. moiilvi'y aiul the lioily of (he man. -'liirdx,’ feathered 
aniiuals.— ‘ CnUh,' ^oats. sheep, <*amels, asses pud (lie rest. — 

‘ Depj",' the Uurtt the J^r-sa! and the othi'r spei'ies. ' If Ud 

heanh ' — wicked animals, like tiie Tij'-er and (he rest ; — ‘ ii'Hli 
/<co yY))ps e/' /ec/A,’ having two rows of teeth, one above and 
ano ther hel ow . — (Jt!) ) 



XXIV. Creation of Insects and Reptiles 
and Immovable Things 


AH] USE XL 

{TiIEV l l.\Ti> AVoJl.MS, BEETLES AND MOTIIS ; 

IjIL'E, KiAES and BlTliS; (JaDELIES and fiNATs; AND 
ALSO THE EN’ITKK DOsr f)E TlfE SKVEEAL KINDS DE lAl- 
MOVAID.E TIIINCS. — I iO I 


' Wonna' — (‘xti’cnicly snifill living; 11 udi > s . — ‘ ’ — are 

slii^lilly ^hau worms ami crawl on the ground. — ‘Moths' 

Jociisls.---' Innnoi'ohtc thii/f/s' — lre(\s, mounlaiiis, cle, ; — ‘o/" 
scrora! kiiuh,' nl' dilVerent varie(i(‘s. 

'I'lie cnijiilaiivt' compmuids in tlii‘ siiti^ular ai-e in 
apeorditnce Avilli I’aniiii's Sutra 2.I.S, liy wliicli eojtulative coni- 
poinids I'ormcd id" I lie names ol' small livini*’ liein^'s talvo the 
siuE'iilar (Midiiiii', Mil) 

VERSE XI ;j. 

Tn Tins MANNER WAS A M. THIS, MOVART.i: AND IMAmA’ARLE, 
TAl.l.EI) [NTO liElNi;, TllEOl'iill THE EOUf'E OE Al'STERITIES, 
RY 'I'lIESE DII!II-.S()IM,ED SAliES. I'NDICR MY DlREr'TTON. — TN 

ArroiiDANr'E mni thkiu \moNS.--(H) 

Bhrtst/ti. 

‘Li this manupr,' — rel'ers lo the manner diserihed ahove : — 
thpsp hi(/h-soiit<'(f — AlarTelii and the rest ; — ‘fill this, 

movable am] immorahle, v:as eal led into beinf/, in aceonlaneewith 
their actions ,' — the creation of each heini? was inkeepinijf with 
tlie nature of the action done by it diirin" other lives ; that is, 
each hein" was made to be born in that family of animals 
Tvhich MRS the rig:ht one for it, in vicnv of its past acts ; — 
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^ imtlcr iini my imV'v \ Uwonyh the force of 

— having inMi'anned. .sevai’a ausiarif ies ; M'liat this is 
maant io show is that any kind of <!;n‘al power can he accjuired 
only by means of austerilies. iM ) 

VKHSi: KlJl 

Tjiat Krxi) or .vcrrox which nr.i.ovos to thk sKVKn.vr, 
jiKONOs HAS nrrx i)ksckit.I';i) iikih;. T aaf N’dw (UHN’h to- 

KXI'LAIX Till-; AIAXXKK 01-' THl-HK r.lK'I'H. ( t’J ) 


‘ Tint!. I 'linl of (iclion />/‘lonf/.s lo fh<’ Ijriiif/x,' ~ 

i.e., hnrtfnl or Jiarinless ' hux hiooi ilr.sfi-ihrd’ \ now 

I tmi f/oluff to r.rphiiii Ui<‘ imnnirr of llii’h' hirlli.' 

< Hijarlioii. \Vliei‘(! Inis I lie notion been ileserihed ? In 
Verses d7 d sotj. what oi'cnrs is only the ineiition of ihe niimes 
of sevorfil beiiiffs, Yo/iso, Ititli-sosn anil llie rest ; and their 
action is not mentionoil at all." 

Our answer is as follows : 'J'he action of each heinu' is 
inrlicated by its name : the particular nann* bein:; aejnired by 
each bi'ini^ by reason of its actions ; for insianee, the fa/-, yes- 
are so called becaiisi' of tire act of ipor.s/i ppin;/, or /o'/ riofii/t/ 
YaJiSftint ') the ‘ Jto/,-.so.sti ' are so called because (jf Ihe act of 
(leslroifmy in Hcrret [' rahttui k-soittimi ' i — the Pisloialiif.'< an* so 
called because of the act of devouring; llesh {' pishildsloiiin") ; 
the Apmntses are so called because of the act of inxn ikj forth 
from water {luihhjiah srtith) ; - the Jnaras are so called because 
of the act of not ohlainiiin sum, in lh(> form of neiHar ; and so 
on, the sii^niticance of the other names may be traced. 

‘ The manner of their birth: -i.e., they arc riciiniroiis, 
oviparous tiiul the like; i^oin;^ lolie de, scribed in the follow iim- 
versc.s. — (42) 



XXV. The Viviparous, Oviparous, Sweat-born 
and Vegetable Beings 


VKIISK XLIIl 

Cattli;, Dkki!, Jb:AS'i\s with two hows of tfktji, 

liAKSASAS, I'lSHACMAS AND AFfN' ARK VIVI PA ROUS. — (Ilf) 

Itlidsiid. 

'I’lipso an*. ' l iriiiiirDiis,' * liopii rroiii llu* ; Jurfuia 

is lilt* woinl), til!* wIipit tiu* lii'tiis lii's; it is in tlie woinli 

llnil tlii'si* lii>iiii''s iin* i‘Oii(“i*i\ i“(l lirst, anil il is onlv wlii*ii tlinv 
an^ I'lnitli'il ^l•olll Iln* woinli that llii'v lipcniiii* horn ; this is llic 
iiiaimrp of (In* liii'lli nl' llinsi* hpinii's. 

Till* (crm ‘ (Ini ' is svnonvnniiis with ‘ ihni/ii.' ami is totallv 

* t p r 

(lilVi’i'i'iil I'rmn il ; Imiif * it is that wi* liavi* llio nomiiiativi* 
]»liii'al I'tipiii ‘ iihfiininliiildhilf ‘ wit h two niws of jpnlh '). — fifl) 


v ifusK \i;iv 

lilKDS, SkKPKNTS. f lUMODlLKS. I'lSlJKS, ToliTOlSK.S, AND 

OTlIlil! AMMAI,.s iiF SlMTKAIl KINHS, TKI!UKST1!IAI; AS WELL 
AS Al,lUATlC, — AIIK OV I PARUl S.— (If) 


‘ Oorw/iV^'A-’— iimlmlns flu* L’orpnist* anil I ho vost ;— 
Kaelu'hhofthy aro llm Tortoisos ; — ^ ollirr niiiiiioh of smilnv 
kiiith’ — i.o., wizanls ami the like, whioh aro ' fcrroslrial,’ horn 
on laml, ami such others of similar kinils as are ‘ ui/'m/m,’ 
born in watni* ; siieh, For instanoe, as eonohos and tin* vest [ If) 
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YERSK XLY 

fiAJJFLlES AND (Jna’I'S, Li(;e, EdIES AND El OS, AUE iSWEAT- 
BORN ; WHATEVER ELSE IS OF STMIE VH OUARALTER IS HORN 
FlUJM HEAT. — fl5) 

Bhasiia. 

‘ Siroiil ' — is till' iDoislure from wiMiin tlitil iivisBs in all 
aavtliy siibstatiees from vontaft with tho boat of such things 
as li^(^ or tho sun ; anrl out of this aro horn gailtiips, gnats and 
tha rest.- -* lfltiil(rfU‘ olac i.s of o sioiihir rhiirdploi '' — 
extVL'inely small, such as whita ants, ants, anil so forth, — 
‘ ifi born from hen/’ 'rim torm ‘ nsiinni ’ may he taken to 
he the same as ‘ .•nortff,' or as the henf lhal eausos sweating. 

If we read ‘ ninijrn/iinle^ ifor nfnfjiijftil? in Mm'. 2 oi the, 
verse), the last jfhrase should he reail as fi/T' (thrmi/e 
Leoliitih/ rn/iUh' (in view of the plural foian of the verb 
‘ n/nijoi/nnlr ’ — ( la ) 


V KR 8 E XIYI 

.Via, THOSE TMMOVvltl.E lUUNUS Til \ I \ HE I’ROIU ('EI) l$Y SPIHT- 
TINU {i.e., PeaNTs) UI!0\V OI T of seeds and seifs. 'I'llOSE 

THAT, AROI NDINO IK FLOWERS, I’EHISJI WITH IIIK IM |•RNINO 
OK THEIK FKEIT, A RE E VEEED ’ OSADIlls’ (‘ AkSMIAES H)) 

liliaiil/n. 

‘ T^dhhifV stands for ' nflbhedidi'i l/if’ nrl of aplit/ in f/ ; 
the ' krij)' aili.K having a nominal force; — ‘ flnm- fhot are pro- 
duced hji spUlfiiip arc ‘ ndbMJjo ’ ; limy are so (allied because 
they (!ome into (Existence by uplitlini/ tlu^ sei'd . and hreakiuf/ 
throuf/h the soil ; and these nxe, planlu ; all thesis plants ‘ proiD 
out of seedx and nlips' and hecoine lixed in tlunr places by 
means of roots and trunks anil other such things. 

Osadhiiahd — the right form is orndhajpidi * (because the 
base ends in short ?'). Or we may take the word as a form of 
th<? liase with the long 1 . ; tliis lengthening of the vowel being 
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explained, either as aceorilin^' to the Vfirtlka on Panini 
1. 1. -15, or as a A^eilie anomaly. 

The natural rharaeteristic reatun* of tliese <iH<idhis — l.e., 
Annuals — is as follows: ' Thcif perish wil/i I he ripeuhuj of 
Ihe'ir fruit ’-, — i.e., the ripenini^ of the fruit constitutes their 
euil or perishiuf) ; as a inatti'r of fact, the paddy and other 
such plants perish as soon as their fruit has ripened. They 
also ahouiul in, are endowed with, many fruits and llowers. 

What is stated in this verse is the distinguishing; charaetcr- 
isLic of imidhis (Annual plants), and what follows in the 
following vei'si*, constitutes (he distinguishing feature of Vrk 40 ,s 
(Perennial 'rreiss) ; the eharjicters nienlioned being attributed 
to them in aceordani*i‘ with actual facts. — (d(i) 



XXVI DilFerent ways of Fruit-bearing. 


VKllSK XIAIl 

TiIOSK I'UKKS that AKK (;AIJ.HI) ‘VwASI’AI'i' ISKAU TKI ITS 

Wj'l'liori' r LOWICK.S : and TIIOSK HAI-LKI) ‘ VAsu ’ IWi VIl UOTH 

Ti.tnvKKs AM) ruriTs. — (17,1 

[Till* orclinaTV imviniiin' ol’ ilie a <m‘m! is as rollows] Tlios** 
triads, ill vvlioiu i'laiils arc prnilMiMMl willioiil llowi'i's, an* t;alln(l 
‘ roiuiKjidli,' iiol ‘ frl'-sf/' ; wliilo tluise lliai lavir fliiwars as woll 
as L'niils arc, l)v reasmi ul' tiii' jhm'si'hci! ol' liolli, (‘alltnl ‘ /’’/■/'.sv).’ 
As a matter of fact, Imwevcr, f'lntf/s/Mil is are also called 
‘ Vrk'-i<',' and T'rkstis an.; s|)okeii of as ‘ f^niHisjuil i The 
pirtiiailar i:rmnuls of such iisa^e will have In hi.* shown 
hit er on. 

What we hold howev er (iis in thi' real nii'aninii’ of this 
verse), is as fidlows: — The |)resi;nt vvurk iloes nol make it its 
business to lay down the mi‘aiiini;s of words, in (he manner 
of ^'ramn^llical works ; so that the meanini;' of the verse 
cannot be that " (hosi; (hat liAve such and sneb a character are 
denoted by the word f and so forth.’ In fae.t what 

is described here is tin; manner of (he birth of frnit.s ; this 
{jmmief of hirl/i) havin!f been [lut forvvard (in \'i;rse l^) as 
the subject in hand, 'fhe meaning' thus is as follows : — 
I'rviits arc produced in (vao ways: (hey are produced withont 
flowers, and also from (lowers; and llovvi.ws are produced from 
trees (called /'/7wn). TJius then, it follows that, even though 
the statement is apparently in the form ‘ those that bear 
fruits without flovvcrs are to ho known as /'(ntaspuli ,’ — yet 
in view of what forms the subject-matter of the eonte.vt, the 
‘ i/ot’ (‘ which’) and ‘ tot’ (‘that ’) should he made to change 
their -^places ; the construction being — ‘those tree.s that are 
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known by the iifinie have no flowers, and yet they 

bear fruits’; —i.o., in these trees fruils fjrow witl)out flowers; 
this construetion is adoptiul on the stri!n|;;lh of actual facts. 
Such altering' of the construction on the strength of facts we 
also find in such cases as the folio winij ; — Thouijh the actual 
words are in the form ‘ rdisuHa ittomhli<im pann^HUiyet^ ‘ the 
post should be surrounded with elotli,’ — -yet in as much as 
the cloth has ;>ot to be. worn by the m:m, (he words are con- 
structed as ^ I'Jiinih jxiriilhupanel ‘the cloth 

should be hung' on the post and llien made to l)e worn.’ 

Though what is stated in the present verse is a well known 
fact (and as such (Mil not noi'd Lo be meulioned in tbe /’(/), 
yet it has bi^en niiuilioin'd with the purposi' of serving as an 
introduction to what is lioini; to be stall'd below in Verse tO 
■ ‘ Kiirelopetf in iV:c. Ve." —( 17 ) 


12 



XXVII. Clumps, thickets and grasses, &c. 


VITRSF XT,VTTI 

The v^'Vrkhts icrNDS op C’u^mps and TirrcKRTS, and the 

OTITEK SPECIES OF (IlUASS. AS AEsO liOW-SPltEADlNC TeNDHTES 

ANJ) OlSEEl’FAlS — Al-E THESE CHOW OUT OF SEEDS AND 

SEIFS. — (-18) 

BhUHjio. 

‘ Cluliijjft (tixl Thiokcfs'' — is tlu' name li'iven to ilie plnslev 
of those slioots tliat «to\v iu^ctlier in larn'e immhers. Iniviii" on e 
or seA’eral roots, and do not attain any l•o^sidet■!^l>lo liei^ht ; e.;/., 
Copses and the like. Or ' (inohchlm’ ‘ Clump \and '• (/nhua' 
‘thicket’ may lie taken as two dilVeienI tliinu;s; llie difl’enmcti 
between the two lieini^ that, while one hears tlowers, the 
other is llowerless. — Other ‘ ok f/ras-.s ’ — e. //., kusho, shUd- 

hala, s/xnik/iapti.y)'i and so foitli. — /joirn/trotoHiif/ toud/i/s — 
the long shoot.H of grass spreading on tlie ground. — ‘ Crpepern ’ — 
are tho.se .shoots that grow out of tlie earth and tdiiiging 
round a tree or .sotvie other ohject, risi* ii])wa.rds. --All these, 
like trees, ‘ (from out of nef^df! and slips ’ — (t^) 

VERSE XLIX 

AEE THESE (VeOETABEE ItElNOS) AI!K INVE.STED BV MANIFOEl) 

‘ Darkness ’ (fNEHTiAj, TH E icEsrET of 'itieir acts; and 

POSSESSING INNER CONSCIOrsNESS, THEY ARE AFFECTED BY 

PLEASURE AND PAIN. — (l!)j 

Bhrisifii. 

They are 'invested,' i)erYaded over, liy that ‘Darkness’ 
(Inertia) of which the cause is ' (udionf in the form of rice .', — 
‘ manifold,’ being the cause of the experiencing of various 
kinds of pain. As a matter of fact, all things are made up 
of three Constituent Attributes ; so n hat is meant is that in 
the beings here described the Attribute of ‘ Darkness ’ is 
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ill exuBss, anti those of ‘ ilannony ’ anil ‘ Eiimny ’ are present 
in less (li'i^rees ; lienee as abouniliiiii^ in ‘ Darkness ’ ( Inertia), 
and beset with pain and linniiliatien, (liey eoiitinne, for a 
lon»' time, to experienee the results of their virions acts. 

In as niiurh as tin' A llrilmte of ‘ treodiiess ’ (Harmony) 
also i,s present in them, they do enjoy, in ciM-tain conditions, 
small measuri'.s of pleasure also ; it is in vimv of this that 
they are descrihed as hj/ /)lrui,^iire oikI /a/'/o’ 

‘ Vo,siif^m/i/(/ ii/ncj- — the tt'rm " sKi'i-jtiH ' stands 

for liitrjillii, Intellii^cnee (l.'onseionsin'ss) ; and in as inueh as 
activily in the form of ^oini; out, speaking and the like,— 
which are the elTeels iiidiealivi^ of the presence of conscious- 
ness, — is ahsi'iil ( in Ti'ees), they are descrihed as ^ positesnhuj 
hiiK’r co>iHchnifiii(‘s(t.'’ 'I'his must be the meaninn' of the epithet 
‘inner’-, as otherwise, since every person exi'rcises conscious- 
ness only kv /'///// himself jihere would be no point in the 
epithet at all]. Dr, (he ineanini'- may be that plants are 
unahlc to have any cognisance of the prickings of thorns and 
other small thiuns, to the extent that human beini^s are ; 
in fact for the e\pel'iencin^‘ of pain they stand in need of 
such massive stroki's as nnlliiiji irlfli /Ac e.re and the like ; — 
beinc;, in this ri'speet, like animate lieiims in the state of 
.sleep, intoxication or swoon. lAVhich sliows that plants 
have their consiuousness lyin';' far deeper within than in 
animals, j -( 1-9) 

VKHSK L 

Tut s ll.VVE JIEEN DKSCIUBIM) 'I ME ( (»M)n'l()N.S OF LI KE, IJKtilX- 
NING WITH IblAiniA ,1M) ENDING WITH THOSE .iKST .MENTION- 
ED, AVHIt'H OL'Cril IN THIS EVEI! KIMlillTi rL AND CON.STANTLV 
KtAXTEATING L'YCIEDK BIKTJIS AND DEATHS OK t'KEATED 
BEINGS. — (oU) 

Ji/insiftt. 

'Ending n-ifh those Just nienlioned ’ those conditions of 
life of ivhich the end, or last, is the eomlilion of the 
Creeper.— ‘ Condition ’ — .stands for the connection ot the soul 
with a particular body for the experienciuit of the result of 
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past acts; anrl tlicve is no worse — i. a., more j)ainl'iil, — ‘con 
dition’ of life tliau that of Plants ; ami than the condition of 
‘Brahma’ there is none higher or superior — i.e., more full of 
hliss. 'I'hese ‘ eoiiditioiis ’ are attained hy means of good and 
bad acts, respectively called ‘Virtue’ and ‘A'ice’; as regards 
the attaining of the Supreme Brahman, which consists in 
Salvation, and is in the form of pure hliss, — this proceeds either 
from pure Knowledge, or from a combination of Know- 
ledge and Action; this we shall describe later on (in Discourse 
XII). 

‘ hi this oi/vJf' of hlrths and deaths of created beiiiys ; ’- in 
this ‘ cycle, series of births and deaths, of '’created 

beliigsf conscious entities ; c., in which (ordinarily) the 

entity is not born in a genus other iban in which it was in the 
previous existence ; — 'frif/htfid ,' — full of fear, for those that 
are careless and lazy ; it is ‘ full of fear ’ in the sense that there 
is losing of the desirable and coming bv the undesirable; — 
' coiiaUmthj,'' at all times, — ‘ JluetHatiny,' I. c , liable to go off, 
destructible, (hence) devoid of essence ; — it is ‘ ererfriyhtfut,' 
i.e., it is never i\ol-friffhtfid. ; il is spoken of as ‘ ever 
frighlfal' because even when one has attained the condition 
of gods, aud remains there for a long iiine. be has to return 
to death. 

This description of (he cycle of births and deal Ins as being 
due to Virtue and Vice serves to show that Scripture serves 
an all-important purpose; it has to 1)e born in mind that 
it is only from Scripture that we can obtain a knowledge 
of the distinction lietwecn ‘ Virtue’ and ‘ Vice.’ — (.oO) 



XXX [. Disappearance of Brahma 


I'HUS JlRl'K.YTBDI.V sri'PURsSrN'G I'TMK (OK DtssOBUTION) BY 
'I'lMB [of I'KKATION AM) AIATN'TIAAMJK), Hk, OK INLOXCEIA - 
ABLB POWER, UKEvTEOAOO TUTS AXT) A LSO MYSKIJ”, [ Hk 
DTI lEf'l'KO ME TO MAINTAfX Jt] AND THEX DTSAPPEARED 
WTTIITX rnMSELK. — (51) 


Blitisiiii. 

‘ Thm ^ — t. e., somptliiiii; ilireptly himsBlf, iind somt; undei* 
Prajiipati’s tlif 0 ctio)i.s, tlu' BIbssb:! Lord, having o'ented 
produceil, — (dl llil,s wiii'ld, — and having divoLdod m>/s(df to 
maintain [kiajp goinn) this world; ' Ih' whose ' 
sovereignty over all ihinus. is • iiicuiiaeinihfe,' amazingly great, 
I he Creator,- -‘r/?'sr//)y)f'o/-r'(^,‘ -lironght al)oiit his own ahsorp- 
tion ; having renoiineeil tin; body that he had, ol’ his own 
W'ill, taken up, lie again became nnmanit'est ; — ‘ ivithiii 
fiiniself’;— other things become absorbed in the. Root Evolvent ; 
but He flid^ not bi'oome absorbed in any thing else, He dis- 
appeared within his own self ; He has no other source wherein 
He could, like other things, become absorbed ; for the simple 
reason that all beings have their source in Him. Or ‘ dis- 
appearing ’ may mean desisting from the entiiT Avoiidly 
process. 

‘ Tiepea! edly mppressiutj fivi f by lime ’ — the Pri?sent-parti- 
ciple (‘suppressing’) is connected Avith the verb ‘having 
created ’ ; the meaning being — ‘ destroying the time of dissolu* 
tion by the time of creation and maintenance’; — ‘repeatedly,’ 
again and again ; ii will be de.scribed later on that ‘ there are 
endless creations and dissolutions.’ — (51) 



di MANr-SAliUTr ; imCOVllUE 1 

VERSE LIT 

WhBX THAT Dt VINE HkJNG IS AWAKE, TJIKN THIS WOULD TS 

ACTIVE; WHEN HE SLIMUEKS, WITH UlS MIND IN CALM 

UEI'OSE, THEN ALL VANISHES. — (Hi) 

BhUftjia. 

‘ TF'hfiuthat Dimue Jiolmf is tnrnke — i. (?., when la* wills, 
that ‘tins Avoi'lfl may coiuc into hein^ aiul may contimie to 
exist for such a time ,’ — ‘then this world is arfi--e’ ; that is, 
it becomes accompanied by such internal activities as 
Diental, verbal and material, and sncdi exli'rnal activitie.s as 
inspiration, respiration, eatini?, walking, cultivation, sacrifice 
and so forth. 

‘ Ulieu he slnmlje/'s' —wlnm his will desists from the 
creation and maintaining of the world, -‘then all rdiiishes,' 
undergoes absorption. 

‘Waking ’and ‘sleeping ’ here stand respectively for the 
preeulence and eessalton of his will. 

‘JVilh his mind ill calm repose '--nMums that he has w ith- 
draAvn from his state of diversity.— (52) 

VKlbSE IJll 

When he slitmiieus, havinc uktiked within himself, all 

.ACTIVE EMIIODIED llEIMiS DESIST FKO.AI rHEII! AC'I'IONS, AND 

THEIK mind falls into DEI>I{E.SS10N. — (,5;i) 

Bhasi/a. 

The meaning of this ver.se is quite clear, its meaning having 
been already explained. 

^ Haviny retired within himself' — i.e., in calm repose, i e., 
in pure pristine nature of the Soul at rest ‘ reliriuy within 
himself’ stands for the eessation of all accidental diversities. 

‘Active ’ — the conscious beings who are fallen in the cycle 
of births and deaths, and for whom Action is of the greatest 
importance ; — ‘embodied heinysf- -so wdYlcAl because they feid 
the effects of being connected wnthabody wdiieh is the effect of 
their own past acts. 
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‘ JPlien he slmihem,' all these ^ (hsld from their aotinns / — 
this stands IDr tlu* eessatioii of their activity ; — ^ their 

mind fills into depression ’ — this stands for the cessation of 
their mental activity. Thus this cessation of bodily and mental 
activities indicates the state of Dissolution. — 'Depression' 
means altseiice of energy, di.sability to carry on its functions ; 
this is what the ATind./’ci'^/^ into, — attains. — (o.’t) 



XXXIT. The Great Dissolution 


VERSE LTV 

WhKX this SfUM. or am, things sleeps happy and contented, 

THEN A Mi rilTNCS IIECOME AllSOKBED ALL AT ONCE IN THAT 

fiKEAT Soi l. — ["> 1) 

lihn^f/n. 

This verse liiis to he cxpliiinotl by reversini; the position 
of ‘wltiMi’ iinil ‘then’; otherwise. 111)111 whiit liiis been said in 
the foregoiiin’ verses, there would he mutual iiiterdepeniience : 
it lias been stated (in A'erse oii) ilia I irheti Jlr nfre/j-s- lh(‘ii nil 
[and if the perseiil verse is taken to I'lean, as the 
words sug!?est, that when 1 he 1 hint's vanish into the (Ireat Soul, 
then this Great Soul retires to sleep, then we ivoiild have the 
vanishing,' of thiiij's dependent upon hisi'oiiif!: to sleep, as stated 
in 52 , and his f'oinu; to sleep depeudeiit upon the vanishins: 
of things, as stated in ot]. 

‘ Sleeps hop p,'/ coiilpnlrd’ — ITappiness forms the very 
nature of the Supreme Brahman ; hence it is not meant that He 
is happy during sleep and unhapiiy at other times ; — of what 
nature his ‘ sleep ’ is has already been explained ; — as regards 
his ' nontentment,' that is everlasting ; consisting of pure hliss, 
this Supreme Soul is never affected by the waves of agitation 
that are set up in Nescience. Though (even with all this) it 
is possible for him to be. the Crenloi- of all things. In the 
ordinary world, a man retires from his household duties after 
having done that he had to do, — with the feeling, ‘ I have 
earned all the wealth that was necessary for my family ; I 
am free from troubles,’ — and thus sleeps in happiness and 
contentment, without fearing any trouble to himself. To such 
a person U the Supreme Soul compared ; this whole world 
being in the position of ‘family’ to him this being intend- 
ed as his praise. 
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Or [ in order to avoid the necessity oi' having to reverse the 
order of the words] the verse may he (aken as relnrring to 
Primordial Matter : When Primordial Matter sleeps, then all 
things hecome absorbed into it .all at once; that is, they become 
resolved into the form of Pvimorilial Matter, being reduced to 
the position of their cause ; that is, they are reduced to a 
‘ condition in which tliey cease to undergo modifications.’ — 
"AH at onne,' \\{\ things contained in the womb of the three 
regions. — The "slee/j’ of Priinordi.al Matter, wliiidi is ilevoid of 
consciousness, can mean only cesmtiaii of eroliilion, and not 
inhibition of vonmiomaess ; — ■" happiiie.w'’ also is only figurative, 
for the same reason that flatter is devoid of conscious- 
ness. — (31-) 



XXXIII. Exit of the Individual Soul 


VERSE LV 

This (ixniviDi'.vL Sovl), ox RXTRraxfj ixto ‘ Dakknrss,' 

RRMVIXS, KOR A LOXO TIME, EQl'TPVEl) WITH TIIR SEXSR- 
ORG XS, m:T DOES XOT PRKRORM ITS Fl'XCTIOXS ; THRX IT 
DEPARTS FROM THE BODY. (of)) 

Bhrtaya. 

Vow l)v ini’Aiis of t.liose two verses the fiiithor is iroiii" to 
J s^H’ibe r!ie lyini:; anrl the olitaiuini' of another Ijody by the 
Soul fallen in the eycle of hirths and deaths, 

‘ arkneas' — stands for cessation of coivsciousness (preced- 
ing death) ; — enlenii(; info, falling into, this unconsciousnes.s 
it remains for a. long time, equipped with the sense-orgims ; hut 
does not perform its fuHctioHs-—ot hreathing in and out : then 
it departs — goes out -yi'om the body, the corporeal frame. 

Question : — “As a matter of lact, the Soul is oinuipresent, 
and all-pervading like AkUsha ; so that what, kind of ‘depar- 
ture' is it that occurs in its case ?” 

Answer, — 'Departure' means only the renouncing of 
the body that had been obtained as the result of ptiat acts ; 
and it does not mean that, it goes from one ])lace Lo another, 
like a material object, — Or, the ansvi'^er maybe, as held by some 
people, that the ‘ spoken of is that of another and 

a more subtle body which comes into existence in between 
(the two bodies). But this intermediate body is not admitted 
by others ; as for instance, it has been declared by the rei^ered 
A^yasfi — ' This present body having disappeared, the sen, se- organs 
forthwith enter into another body ; so that there is no inter* 
mediate body.’ Som e ^follo^ers of the Sankhya such as Vin* 
dhyavasin and not admit of an intennediate 

body. 
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“ What is this ‘ intei’niediate hoily 

When this [physioarl) body has benu doutroyod, so long as 
a place in the womb of the (future) mother is not secured, 
where the second (physical body) would be formed, there 
exists (luring the iiitcjcval, a subtle body entirely dcA'oid of 
all sensation, whieh einiiot come into contact with any thing, 
which is nol Imrnt by lire and which is not obstructed by 
elem en tal s u bs I an c e s . 

Others explain the ‘‘ tuTirii' of the text as the Supreme Self. 
The Supreme Self, which is the Soul of all things, is like the 
Oeean out of that emerge the Jivas (Individual Souls) under 
the iiiduencft of nescience, just in the same manner as 
waves emerge from the Ocean ; and when the Individual 
Soul thus emiM-ges out of the Supreme Soul, it assumes, hy 
virtue of its past Virtue and Vice, a form known hy the 
name ‘ PnrydHfnkd ’ ; and this is the ‘ subtle body,’ which 
serves as the clothing of the Individual S«»ul. This 
has been thus declanul in the Purana — ‘ He becomes united 
with the I'nrj/di^taka-iQnw, which is known as Prana (Life) ; 
when bound up with this, he is in hondaye, and when freed 
from it, he is released.' The ' pnryaslaka’ ‘ eiyhl-fold ' frame' 
cousisis of the live, life-breaths, — Priuia, Apana, Samuna, 
Udiiiui and rynna — the Group consisting of the five organs of 
sensation, the Group consisting of the five organs of action, 
and the .Mind as the eighth. This body is not destroyed, until 
the condition of Final Release is attained. This is thus stated 
(in Siinkhifakarika -tO) — ‘ AVhat migrates is the subtle body, 
which is devoid of fi'cling, hut invested with tendencies.’ — 
(55) 



XXXI't^. Transmigration of the Individual 

Soul 


VERSE L\ I 

'When, invested with mintte pmiticles, the TNDivTDiTAii 

BNTRUS THE LOV EABLE Dll T.MMOVEABLE SeED ; — THEN, 
BECOMING EMTED AVITII THE AEOBKSAID (SUBTlLE BODy), 
rr A.s.svMEs the (^:EAv) body. — ( ofi) 

Bhasi/a. 

' [nK fist eel leith minute particles' — that B'liich is constituted 
by mimttr;, subtile, particles, parts. This may refer either to 
the ‘ Vnryastaka ' or the ‘Intermediati' Body ’ ; or to the Soul 
itself; — all Souls beiu^' by their very nature, subtile-, as stated 
in such texts as ‘ 'riiis Self nithin the heart, is extremely 
minute.’ 

'Seed' — The source of the physical body; — ' Immoreahle,' 
that which is the cause of the birth of trees, &c. ; — ‘ Moveable' 
animate. — ' hitlers into,’ becomes enclosed in; — then ‘united 
with the aforesaid' — i.e., with Prana and other constituents 
of the subtile body) — then ‘ it assumes,' attaches to itself, the 
body; i.e., takes up the new corporeal frame. — (.50) 



XXXV. CrBation of all thing^s by Brahma’s 
waking and sleeping 


VKllSE Lvir 

Tnrs BY \VAIvIXG AXJJ SLKBI'lXt;, TllK Lm I'RKISIIABLK OnE 
IXUUSSANTJiY BItINGS TO IJEE AM) DESTJtOVS AIJ, THIS 
THAT IS MOVBABLK AXI) IMMOVEABLE. — [o7) 

lihrmfil. 

This verso recapitulrites what Ills heen said hel'ore. 

By means of lii.s own ' ipiiktufj tiiid sJrcp'ni<i' lie produces 
and dostroy.s the world consistinji; of niorpahle <ut<l immoveable 
beings, i.e., vegetables and aiiinials. ' Impenxhable^ — Indes- 
tructible. — (57). 



XXXVI. Origin of the Law. 


^'EllSI3 LYITl 

rr.\VIN(^ I'llOPOrSOKl) THIS Law, IIK HlM-SETiV, FIU.ST OF Al,l., 

TAVeUT IT TO AIJ5 WITH J)UK CAIIE; I THEN TArGHT IT 

TO Marichi and other Sage.s. — (58) 

Tihasf/n, 

III the present context the term ‘ Ltiw ’ stands for the whole 
voUeetion of [njunffions owl Prohibitions contained in the 
Snirifis, and not For any particular treatise; as this latter was 
coinpo.sed by Mann; that is Avhy Hie Treatise is called ‘ ’ 

[of Maiui) ; otherwise [i.r., if the Treatise were the ‘Law’ 
propouniled hy the Iinperishahlc One], it Avould have been 
‘ Kniranymiarbhif ‘ oF Hiranyagarhha.’ 

Others however liave held that the Treatise itself ivas 
composed by Hiranyasrarbha [and is spoken of in the text as 
tlie ‘ T/aw ’ propounded hy him], and since it came to he 
revealed to, and published among, many persons hy it is 

only right that it should he called alter the name of the latter. 
For instance, the. Ganga has its real source somewhere else (in 
Heaven), and yet since it is seen for the first time in the 
Himavat (Himalaya), it is called ‘ Raimavatl ’ (proceeding 
from Himavat), after the name of the latter ; — similarly though 
the Vedic text is eternal, yet since it was expounded by Katha, 
it is called ‘ KcUhaka' after his name ; even though there are 
several other expounders and learners of that Veda, yet it is 
called after Katha, on account of the superiority of his ex- 
pounding. Narada also has declared thus: — ‘This Treatise, 
consisting of 100,000 verses, was composed by FrajUpati, and, in 
due course, it came to he abridged by Manu and others.’ Thus, 
even though the Treatise may have been originally com- 
posed by some one else, there is nothing incongruous in its 
being called ‘ Milnava,’ ‘ of Mann.’ As for the term * Shastra' 
‘ Lav> ’ (of the text) standing for the Treatise, we often find 
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it so used, in the sense that the subject expounded by it is 
inslniction, ' sMmna.' 

‘ He taught it to mej T was taught by liin). — ‘Himself,’ ’fnl 
of all* ' icUh care,' — these words indicate the fact tliat there 
was no break in the continuity of tradition in regard to the 
LaAV. A.S a matter of fact, Avhen the autlior of a book ‘ himself' 
teaches it. first of all, not a single syllable of ib is lost; while 
when the book composed by one person is taught by another 
person who has learnt it from the former, there is not the 
same ‘ care ' taken in guarding the text from loss. Tn fact, in 
the case of the author himself, when he has taught it once and 
established its po.sition, he feel.s confident that he has already 
taught it once, and hence when he comes to teach the work 
a second time, he is likely to be careless and lazy; so that 
lapses in the text become possible; hence the text has added 
the phrase \first of all . — ‘ TVith due care,' — the term ‘ vidhi,' 

‘ cure,' stands here for the quality, in the teacher and the pupil, 
of having undiverted attention, a concentrated mind ; and the 
affix ' cati' (in the term 'eidhwut') signifies eapahility, 
possemon. 

‘ Then I taught it to ]i[ariehi and other sages.’ — In as much 
as Marichi and the otlier sages are persons of well-knon n 
reputation, when Manu speaks of such well-known persons 
having learnt the Lan from him, he describes bis connection 
with specially qualified pupils, and thereby indicales his well- 
established professional dignity; and by jointing out the 
importance of the Law, he proiluces in the minds of the great 
sages (who have asked him in verse 1 et seq. to propound the 
Law) faith and confidence, so that they may be unremitting 
in their study; the idea being—' So important is this Law that 
even such great sages as Marichi and the rest have learnt it, — 
Manu also is such a high personage that he is the Teacher of 
those great sages,— so that it is highly proper that this Treatise 
should be learnt from him ’; with this idea in their minds, the 
enquirers who have come to hear the Law propounded would 
not cease to give their attention to it. — Both these facts are 
mentioned with a view to eulogise the La^v. — (o8) 



XXXVII. Advice to Learn from Bhrgu 

VERSE LIX 

This Riiuiiir wiij, vur,i,v dhsciubk to you this (Laiv); 

THIS SAOK II \S I.KAIIN I' THE WIIOI.E OF THIS IN' ITS EN'TIRETY, 

I'UOM Ml’..- (T)!)) 

Jiliaxj/d. 

‘ 2'his,' Liiw ; — ‘ lo i/o/t ’ ; — ‘ Blii'</ti will describe fidlj/,’ will 
carry it to your oars, will Icaeh anil will e.xplaiii : The pronoun 
‘ Ihis’ (in the secoiul line) refers to the L(fir ; the whole of 
this Law this Sai>e has ‘leariif,' read, ‘ in Us enliref//,’ \from 
me,' at my hands. 'I’he toachiiiij jirocecds as it ivere, from the 
Teacher’s mouili, rind the pupil takes hold of it, as it avltb; it 
is for this reason that we have the affix ‘ tad,' in the Avord 
' mattah,' in the .sense of the Ablative. 

Bhrf/v Is a person whose ^reatne.ss is very well knonni to 
the saj^’es ; so that by ilireetinij' him to explain the Law, Utlanu 
shows that the LaAv has come down through a tradition of 
teaching handed down by a long line of several persons possess- 
ing exceptional knowleilgc of all sciences. It is for this reason 
that .some jieojile are to undertake the study of the Law hy 
the folloAvdng considerations: — ‘This Law has come down from 
seA’^eral high-souled per.>ons, — why then should wo not study 
it.’ This consideration serves to prompt men to study and thus 
attracts them to the Law. — (59) 



XXXVIII. Bhrgu Begins 


VERSE XXXV] II 


'I' 


lU.ltDl POX, ISlOTVii TIM S llJI5K(Ti;i) HV MaXV, TIIK GKKAT SAGE 

JRihgv, w rni a ii1i,ai)im:m:i) iikaut, sATi) t(i the sages — 
‘ Listen. ’—(00) 


Bhfsyu. 


Thill "i‘(‘iit s.Tiji'! ‘liJifyu,' ' hpiiig ihn.'i (lii'ocleu’ — prompted, 
hy misiins of the wdviIs • Rhri^ii will ile.scrihi^ it lo you ’ ; — 
‘ -iifler lhat , — ^ mid (o the snyes — ‘ TAsten.’ 

‘ ir//A 0! gJtiddeued. heart '; — his glarlness being due to 
the iilea oT re.spnctfihility implied hy the fact that from among 
the several pupils (of .Maiui) he iiad been directed to teach ; 
Rhrgu’s idea of liis oivn respectability was based upon this 
idefi — ‘ T, who am an obedimit pupil of Mann, have been thus 
honoured by him, by reason of my special aptitude to expound 
the Law.’ — (tlO) 


\ Here ends the Inf rodnrfory Seat inn — describing the true origin 
of the Law and the avthorshij) of the present TreatiseA\ 

r.Voip begins the actnat Text of the Treatim, as expounded hy 
Ithrgn, lo the sages who had qaestioned ATannl] 


14 



XXXIX. Manvaiitara and the Seven Manus 


VERSE LXT 

Thkrk ark Stx orm-R ArvNrs. ii and ahijutv, 

WHO llRLOXli 'I’O 'I'llK SAAII-'. RACh; AS THIS S\A VA.MRIl I VA 

.MaXH, and IIAVR 1.^,1, I’D INTO I’.KIMi, RAI'll Ills OWN 

OPy.SRRVNOS. — (fil) 

fihosjid. 

When the Tenchev (Xlniin) was askcil (in thi' heuinning of 
this work) to i“xpliiiii Oulios, lio proeoodoil to iloscriho the 
orii^iiiation of the world and oIIhm’ connate inaltors; lienoe 
when (he pnpil (Rhr^n) lias lM‘en ilirecletl tfi expound tlie 
TjRW, he also begins with the reniainiiej.' parts of (he saine 
process of world-creation. 

‘Of this' — the pronoun refers (u the Mann before their 
eyes; — oi\r teaclier, nho is knonn as ‘ iS'rro,'e;a/y////re.’ 'I'here 
are si.v olhor Marntfi v:lio belong in iho (tariie rac' as himself.- - 
persons born in tlie same family are said to ‘ brlonii’ to the 
same race,’ and since all iManus are called into being directly 
by Brahma himself, they are born in the same family, and ari' 
hence said to ‘belong to the same race.’ f)r, persons engaged 
in the same work are also said ‘ to belong to the same race ’ ; 
as a matter of fact, living beings are often distributed among 
‘races’ in accordance with the work done by them; c.r/., wi 
have such statements as — related to grammar there are two 
.sages who belong to tin* same race.’ 

The text proceeds to point nut one such work common to 
the Manus : — “They have culleii iato heiny each hift ou'i) oJfs~ 
prings” ; in each Manvaulara, created beings destroyed during 
the pretdous Manvanfara are again created and protect cd by 
that particular Manu who holds sway ove.i- that Manmniara ; 
hence the offspring.s that each of them creates are called 
‘hia own.’ — (61) 
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VERSE t.Xll 

[Tiikse six Mams aim;] — Svakochisa, IJt'iama, Taafasa 
RaIVA'IA, CllAKSlSA, AM) THE <il, 01 MUi;s V^IVAS V AT-SUTA 
(THE Son oe A'ivasvat). (02) 

liluimjo. 

The aloi't’sfiirl llniins arc now iiiciitionecl by name. 

* ' is a qualiTyiiiij: ei)illH*t. — The other words are 
iianii-s ; some being- merely coiiveiitimiiil, and otbers based 
tipoH relalioiisbi]) ; the last name ‘ rii-asraf-suhi,* " Sou of 
Viiutsriil' is a dilVereiil kind of word ; it. is a name* bearing the 
form of a cr)m]tomid ; just like the names ‘ Rlaek-scriient/ 

' Kdrun'tiuliu' (Man-Ja’im) and tlw“ like. 

\ ERSK TAUl 

These se\en i,.Mitari'v Ram s, oe whom Sv.Ia’aaihhuva is 
THE lTi;si, HAMM; ( AEEEH INTO EXTSTENCK THE WHOIiE OE 
rnis woui.n. consistino oe aionahle anh iaimovable 

liEIMiS, SES'l'AlNEO Ei, EACH DEIilNli HIS OWN IMM'.niE, — ( 63 ) 

Here .s'crc// Mouus have been menlioned by me ; else- 
where they are s|)oken of ws fi>urt(‘uii. 

• Kuvh <lin iu<i hin /vv/Z/z/e during his time, i.c., during 

till' time of his sovereignly. -■ //erz //// into fo’iui/' the 
olVeriiigs, they ' uuditloUiod’ nourished, them. — ’Diiriuf/ liisoirii 
refjlmo ' — jueans during the lime of bis sovereignty ; i.c., that 

IMaiiu whose lime or turn it was to create and maintain the 
continuity of the world. 

ftthers explain the term ‘ ro/tez-rz ' as denoting a partieiilar 
time-period, just like the words ‘monllr <^l*. 

Rut this is not right ; it is only when the term 'unltii'u' 
occurs along with the term ‘jManu’ (/ c., in the enmpound 
‘ Mailed 'liar o') that it becomes expressive of a lime-period, — 
i.c., the time-period known as ‘ Maueauiura — and not when 
it stands by itself (as it does in the text). 



XL. Measures of Time 


VEllSE LXTV 

TkN and EirillT ‘XIMKSAS’ (.SHOULD UK KNOWN AS) ONE 
‘ KaSTHa’ ; THIJITV SUCH (K.^STHAs) ONE ‘ KaLA ’ ; THfKTY 

‘ KALAs’ ONJR ‘MUHUIITA’; and as many ‘ Ml lirK TAs' 
ONE ‘Ahouatra’ (Day and Night i. — (Gl) 

Blifisyn. 

The author now begins to deserihe tlio loeusiirt's of time, 
which are taught in the Science of Astmiujiny, lor the ]uir|)i),se 
of determining the exact duration of time of the coiilinuunee 
of the world and its dissolution. 

Eighteen ' nim^as' go to make that measure of time whicli 
is known as ' Kmlhu ’ thirty ‘ make one ‘ luila’ ; 

— thirty ‘ A7f if ’ make oni' ‘ JIiifiTn-fa,’ and ‘dSinann’ — i.c., 
thirty; — thirty ' muhTivioti' make one ‘ yi/zorc/z-tf ’ (Day and 
Night). 

'Should be known <tis ' — this verb has got to he su|)])]ierl. 

‘ Trwtttuh,' ‘as many,’ is the AcciLsative I’lural form. 

“What is it that is called Nituvsn r ” 

‘ A%«cs(/ is the natural wlnkiny of the Eye-lashes, which 
accompanies every opening of the eye. Other pcojilc have 
declared tliat ' Niniem'' is that time which i.s taken in the 
distinct utterance of one letter-sound.- (Gl) 

A^EllSE LXA' 

The Sun DIVIDES the ‘Day’ and ‘Night’ of Men and 
tirODiS; [of others] what ls uondultvb to the repose of 
UE1NG8 IS ‘ Night,’ and what is conducive to actia^ity 
is ‘Day,’ — ( 65 ) 

‘ Ahoratra ’ — ‘ day ’ and ‘ night ’ ; of these the Sun makes 
the division ; the Sun having risen, so long as his rays are 
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visible, it is called ‘ day and frofti the time that the Sun sets 
to the time that he rises a^ain, it is called ‘ni^ht.’ Such 
is the case in the region of men and in the region of 
(jods. 

“ In a place where iheSiin does not reach with his rays, — 
how is one to make this division r)f ‘ day ’ and ‘night ’?” 

The answer to this is given in the second whal is 

comlnclce &c.’ For such beings as are self-illnrnined, as the 
light is ahvays there (and it never ceases) the division of 
‘ day ’ and ‘ nighl. ’ is made according to the iiiiderlakiiKj of 
actions and (foinn to slce/j. Just as in the case of herbs, 
the time for sprouting is li.ved by nature, exactly in the same 
manner, in tlie case of the beings in iiuestion, thi' times of 
‘activity’ and ‘ repos(‘ ’ arc fixed by tlie nature of time itself 
[ami are iiol variable]. — [(io) 



XLI. ‘ Day and Night ’ of the ‘ Pitrs ’ 


A KllSE liXAl 


(.)XE MONTH (UF MKK) Foil .S TIIK ‘ IJAV ANJJ NIOIIt’ OF THE 
‘ PlTJIS AND ’I'HFlll DIVISION IS UY FOIlTNlli UTS : 'I'H E 
DARKEII FOK'l’NfOIlT, lONUUl'lVE I'U ACI'IMTV, IS ' JJaY,’ 
AND THE IJlill'IEIC FORI NliaiT, CONDI CHVE TO REFOSE, IS 
‘ X 10 1 IT.’ — 

lilniHjia. 

Tliat u liieh is the ‘ montli ‘ of men is ;i ‘ rlav luicl iiiiiht ’ 
of the ‘ rUrff.' As re^avds 'division ' as to wliith part is ‘day’ 
and which ‘ night,’ — this division, that 'this is tfai/ anil that 
in niyfil is ileterniined ‘ by furliiiyliU,' /.e., the Jiflcf'ii (Ifiijn, 
which are known hy the name ol! ’ lialf-month.’ That is, 
the said division is based upon fortnights: one fortniglit is 
‘day,’ and another fortnight is 'night.’ In vii^w of the 
fact that ‘day’ and ‘night’ ililVer in their idiaracter and 
occur in a fixed order of seijuence, tlie author adds the 
following distinction: — 'riie ilarker fortniglit is ‘day,’ and 
the hrighter fortnight, ' night.’ 

The right reading [in view of the meaning intended) would 
he ^ Kurmwhdfstuhhuiih’ (the Dative form), just as we have 
‘ svnpHUya ’ ; for the meaning meant to he conveyed is that 
the day isyin - pitrixjue y)\ ‘activity.’ lienee tlie Locative 
ending in the text can be explained only as used on account 
of the exigencies of metre. — (Kfi) 



XLII. ‘Day’ and ‘Night’ of the ‘Gods’ 


VERSE LX VII 


One ‘ YE.vi! ’ (f)T MENj inmrs the ‘ i)AV and NiPriir’ ok the 
(xOns ; AND THE DIVISION OF THESE IS THAT THE ‘XpRTHEKN 

V*m'I!se’ is THE ' Day,’ and the ‘ Sovthern Coiiiise’ the 

• XlRM'l'.’ — ((»7) 


liliniti/a. 

‘ Onr i/ffO',' ol'nuMi, I.p., Ivvolvo oionths, — ‘ forwn tho Day 
(iiitl yiyhf of fhp (foiff !.' — TliP (livisioo oT tliese is l>y means 
of the ‘ Northern Coiirsr*’ ami the ‘Southern Course’; the 
six months (hiriiu’' which the Sun moves tf)wartls tlie North 
is the ‘ Nortlievu Course,’ ‘ Cdrujoyauinn ’ ; the ternv, ‘ aynnu ’ 
standing Tor luoriny or uciuipii'niy \ the meaning being that 
during tlie six mouths tlic Sun rises towards that jiarticular 
quarter. Turning hack from tliat, there comes the ‘ Southern 
course ’; during these six months the Sun abandons the 
Northern quarters and rises towards the South. — (tJT) 



XLIII. The ‘day’ of Brahma and the ‘Yugas’ 


N EIISE LXVFll 

LkARN IX inilEF, TX DirK OKDKIt, TIIK SIEASIIUR f)P TIIK 
BllAHMrO ‘ DaV and NiDUT,’ as also TnAT OF THE ‘ Time- 
CYDLES’ (YuOAS) one I!V OXE. — (fiS) 

‘ lirahmfi,' — Thii cnsatov oL' living l)i;ings, has a region 
ol' his own; and whaf is going to l)e deserihi'd is Ihfi nmisnre 
o/'7)«// as obtaining in (hal region ; aUo of 
the Vlme-cychtH .' — ‘ Lfiavn ’ all this, ‘ in hripf' summarily ; 
i.e, hear it from me . — hy onr ' — that is, of each time- 
cycle separately. 

^rhe present verse serves as the simnnary of what is going 
to he deseriheil, inlenih'd to draw the attention ol! the 
aiidienee; it is with this aobw that they are exhorted to 
'leurn' — 'I'he ‘ division of time’ having been already mentioned 
as the .suhject-niatter of the* context, the reiterated promise 
(implied in the exhortation to ‘learn’) is meant to indicate 
that a fresh subject is going to he int'^odneed ; the idea being 
that what is going to he doserihed now is not merelv what 
remains of the afore-mentioned ‘division of time,’ but it is also 
conducive to merit ; as will be directly stated in verse 73, 
where it is stated that ‘ Brahma’s day is known to be sacred ’ ; 
which means that the knowledge of it brings merit. — ((JB) 

VERSE LXTX 

They SAT THAT FOUR Tiiors\xn ‘years’ are what is the 

‘ KrTA- CYCLE AS ATAXY HENDRE]) ‘ YEARS’ FORM THE 
‘JiTNCTT’RE’ (MoRXIXC); and of EQTTAL AIEASl'RB is THE 
‘ .TlTNCTITRE-EXn ’ (EvENINCt). — (69) 



VFRSB BXIX — THE ‘DAY’ OF BKAIIMA AND THE ‘YDOAS* ll3 

Bhaiiya, 

The ‘i/eors' he?i’e spoken of are taken as the years o/* 
the irods ; as it is this that has been nientionetl last. Says the 
Author of the Puraiias — ‘ 0 Brahmaijas, all this has been 
descvibetl by the divine measure : the measui’e of the Time- 
Cycles has been descrihecl by the divine measure. ’ — ‘ FoU7' 
thousfnuV such of the Cods constitute the Time- 

Cycle known as Krta ' — of the ‘^Krtn’ cycle, ‘asmmiy', i. e. 
Un\x ^hnudrpd ^ ‘years’ form the ‘ and of the same 

‘ Krlo,' Cycle, the ' ,1 nuplHve-eti'i' ^nf equal measure', i. e., 
consistini? of a period of four hundred years. That period of 
time which parrakes in eipial degree of the character of the 
precediiii;- as well as that of the succeeding Cycle, is called 
' Jiiucture ; and ' J unci ure-eud' is that piudod of time which 
also partakes of 1-lie ebaraeter of both, but in a less degree, 
of the precedimr and. to a greater degree, of the succeeding 
Cycle. 

The text coiilaiiis the word tann-hchhatl' \ and it is 
necessary to liiid out the rule under which the final ? has 
been Imigthened. Tln^ only grammatical explanation of the 
word possible is that it sliould be expounded as Humt shatanMi 
saniylifint/r . ‘ the eolleetion of ms many bundreds’ ; the term 
'fara/\ ending in the 'ra/u' allix. Itecoines a numeral 
according lo I’anini’s .'Sntra 1.1. 2d, by which words ending 
in ‘rafn' avr reganled as ‘numerals’; so that the said 
compound having a numeral for its lirst number becomes 
a ‘Dvigu’ . according to Panini 2.1.25 ; and since the 
Feminine affix fii}} is precluded from Dvigu compounds, 
we have the Feminine affix hip ; and the word 'favat' means 
‘ one whose measiu*e is tat [that)’ ; it being derived from 
the pronoun ^tat' with the ‘rafn/>' affix, added according to 
Piiuini’s iSntra 5.2.;5!) ; the vowel in '/a/' being lengthened 
by the sulru 3.3.91. Tf the form '‘farutf were explained in 
anv other wav, -for instivnec, if it were taken as a Rahubnln 
compound, being expounded as ' tavauH shatimi yasydh ' , — 
then, since the •word ^ahata* ends in V, it would take the 
15 



Ill VJiJlSE lAlX — THK ‘DAV* OK UKAllMA AND Tllk: ‘VlJOAs' 

Femiiiuifcj aHix 7«//, accortliiiiy to I’iiaiiii l-.l.l; so thdt 
the form would l)e 'lardchclKiln.’ I'his is fclie meaning. — (159) 

A'EliSK LXX. 

In EACU of the other TlVlE-CVtOES, ALONG WJTHTHBJK 
‘JUNX'TUIIES’ ANO ’ .IIJNCTT' ItE-ENDS THE ‘THOCSAND s’ 
AND ‘hundreds’ are REDUf'ED RV ONE.- (lU) 

Ainoiij? the three 'rinie-eyeles other then the Krtii, 
—i.e. in Trefa and the rest,- iiloug’ with their ‘ juuetiires ’ and 
‘ juncture- ends — the ‘ thoiisHiuls ’ are reduced (in eacli) by 
one; ‘reduction’ means diiimnition. Tliat is in Treth, 
the number of ‘ ihoiisaml,’ is one less than that in KHo\ 
similarly the number in l>i‘li[uini is one less than that in 
TrZ'ta-, and that in Kali is one less than that h\ DrafKira. 
Thus Trela consists of three thousand years, Dcnpara of 
two thousand years, and Kali of one thousand years. .Simi- 
larly the number of ‘ hundred ’ ,i;oes on diininishiii^' in the 
‘junctures’ and ‘juncture-ends’ of the Cycles. 

‘ Time-cycle is the name ;;iveii to a particular 
aggregate of days; and ‘ A'/7r< ’ and the res I are |)articular 
names of the said ‘Time-cycle’. (7<)) 



XLIV. The Yuga— Time-Cycle— of the Cods 


\ EllSE LXXI. 


TUTS OF TTIK I’Ol’t! TTME-r vnLE.S THAT HAVE BEEN 

.IITST rDMITT'EI), -TWKliVK TllOTTSAXI) SI CH PERIODS 
AUK CAKKKI) THK ‘TIME-fVnLE OF THE OOHS.’ (71) 

lihTiHiju. 

■ YtulT'lnl' (in tin* seiist* ol‘ ‘Hiis’) is an ordinary ox pre- 
ssinn; anil as a wliolo it moans llitd tr/iich Jifta hpcn upolcpii of . — 
^ Th'iK ppyiod of four 'L'ntic-vyidex fhut Inm heen computed' 
— i. e. tlie oxHCl nuinbrr of years in n’liicli have been 
definitely detenninod before this verso, — e.g. in verse Bf), where 
the number of years in the Time-cycles is ileclared to be 
four thousand etc., otc ., — 'Twelve thousand' of this period 
of four Tiino-cyrlos are called the ‘Time-cycle of the Cods'. 
That is to say tho T)inne Cycle consists of twelve thousand 
‘Four-Cycles.’ 

The word ‘Sahasram' is derived from the word ‘snhmra' 
with tho roHexivi' aHix ‘nn ; and the cnmponnd 
‘dradashnsohrisratu' is to bo oxponndod as ‘drudfisha-sahosrTwi 
pariininie yasmiu', ‘ that in which the measure is that of 
t wel ve- th ousand s’ . — (7 1 ) 



XLV. 'Day & Night’ of Brahma. 


VERSE LXXII. 

THE ‘TIME-Cyr;LKS’ OK TIIK OODS, OXK I’HOUSANl) IN’ 
NUMHUR, .SHOriil) BE REIJAKHEn AS ON’E ‘DAV’ OK BIIAHMA ; 
AND (his) ‘night’ ALSO IS OF THE SAME EXTENT. (72) 

13 has 1 / a. 

Thousantl ‘Time-cvclos’ of Hip (lotls make one ‘ilay’ of 
Brahma. — Brahma’s night also ‘is of the same e.rieaf -i. e., as 
lonsr as thousantl ‘Time-cveles’ of the Goils. - ‘ft/ aamher' 
— i.e., which in computation, is one Ihoimind ; tlie arlding of 
this term is only for the purpose of filling up the verse ; 
for a thing cannot he spoken of as a ‘fliousaml’ except in 
number. 

'I he instrumental ending (in ‘ Sankhyaya’) denotes 

causality. 

VERSE LXXIIl, 

Those who know the ‘ dav of Brahma ’ as ending with 
THE (said) thousand ‘ TIMK-C VCUKS,' AND THE ‘ NIGHT ’ 
ALSO AS OF THE SAME EXTENT, — ARE PEOPLE WHO Al.ONE 
KNOW IVHAT is ‘day AND NIGHT’, AND ACgUIRK 
MERIT.— (73) 

Bhasyn. 

‘ Yugasahasrantam.,' — ‘ that of which the thousand cycles 
are the end ; ’ — those men who know this, ‘ they are the people 
who alone know what is Day and Night.' 

If it he asked — what happens to the people who know 
this? — it is added that ‘ they acquire merit,' Such is the con- 
nection (of the word ‘ punyam'). The sense is that ‘ knoiv- 
ledge of Brahma’s Day and Night is conducive to merit, and 
hence this knowledge should he acquired;’ — this injunction 
(of acquiring the said knowledge) being implied by the vale- 
diction contained in the verse. — (73) 



XLVI. Brahma creates the Mind and applies 
it to creation. 


VEKSK LXXiV. 

At I'HB K\D or THK SAi I) ‘Day ami Ntiiiit,’ Hham.ma, who 

W V.S ASLKKP, wakes I’l*, AND IIA\ TiVO WOKEN 11*, HE f'HKATES 

AITNI), AYim il VAllTAKES OV '1 HE N ATI' HE 01- THE EXI.STEN'I' 

AND THE NON-EXrSTENT.— [7J) 

lilnifititi, 

Jlnniilin, Imviiin' slt'|)l tht' loin; Hii;h1 ol’ tin* saitl 

t*i\'lent, ’mikca nf),' and thnn proeei'rls to crt'iitn llip worlrl 
again. — Tlio ' sleep ' of Hrahniri is of ( he L’haracior already des- 
cribed (ill verse .") 1 ) ; and he dues not slec)) in the luaniier 
of ordinary men, its lie is ever awake (l•onsciolls). 

TliB order of erealion is next stated: — |He created] ‘ 
.Uinfl, which parffikcs of the itatiire of the e.riatent (Did the nou- 
e.visteiif.' 

Question It has been stated above (in verse S) tliat ‘at 
first he crealed water'. " 

In answ(*r to this some jieople olTer the following 
explanation: — There are two kinds of ‘Dissolution’ — the 
‘ (Treat Dissolution ’ and the ‘ Intermediate Dissolution ’ ; and 
whab is stated in the pres(*nt conte.xt is tin* order in Avhieh 
things are createil after the ‘ Intermediate Dissolution ’ ; and 
the ‘\lirid.’ in this ease, is not one of the ■Principles,’- this 
‘ Principle ' ^lind having come into existence already (after 
the lireal Dissolution) ; what tin* text means is that ‘ Drahma’, 
having woken up, " ('nnites' — i.e., applies — the Mind — to 
creation. 

If, however, the texi In* taken to refer to the creation follow- 
ing on the ‘ dr.^at Dissolution,'- -th(‘n ‘ Mind’ should be taken 
as standing for the ‘ Clreat Principle. of Intelligence,’ — it being 
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VEIISK LXXIV— BKATIMA ORKATES 1'ITE A[1N11 


called ‘Mind ’ liecanso it is' the cause rrC thfi Mind; and thus 
the order here luentioued would not in any way militate against 
that stated hetore (in verse 11-15). In the Purami we read — 
‘ It is described as Mind, Mahan, Mali, Jlutldhi aud Mahat- 
tatlva ; all these have been described as words synonymous 
with Mah^tt (the flrtat Principle of Intelligence)’ ; [and thus 
there is nothing wrong in taking ‘ manas ’ of this verse as 
standing for the Great Principle]. ~-|71') 



XL VII. Akasha produced out of ‘ Mind ’ [the 
Qreat Principle of Intelligence]. 


\ KKSK LX XV. 

ThK ‘ MiNU ’ IMI’EI.LKIJ ISV (UkAH-MA’s; UKSlUJi To L'UJCATK, 

KVOLVE.s CREATION ; l-'ROAl Ol ’l' OT THAT (Mind) IS 

I’RODUCKK Akasha ; ok this they kxo>v .^oi;nu to be the 

(/I’Al.lTY. — (7'>) 

TLoiijjrh (liB otealioii of tho ‘ Principles ' has been already 
deseribed. it is staled again for the purpose of pointing out the 
details not .set forth before. 

Fikio'idv, ' eroltea' — i.e., being impelled by hrabma, it 
brings about creatiun in a partieular manner; — from out of 
the "Mind’ (i.t'., the Great Principle of Intelligence), thus 
propelled (to moditication') is produced Sikaiha-, and this 
Akasha po.s.sesse.s the (|uali(y known as ‘ Sound ‘ QualHy' 
is that which snhsist.s (in a substance); and the suhstratnm of 
the (luality of ISonnd is Akasha, in the sen.se that no Sound is 
possilde apart from Akasha . — i7o) 



XL VIII. -Wind after Akasha- 


VKRSK LXXVl. 

Afteu Akasua, I'JJOm out of the saaik kvolvkxt I ‘ Mind ’], 

THERE COMES INTO EXISTENCE THE PURE AND POTENT 
AViNO, the VEHICI.E OP AUL 01)01 Ks; AM) IT [S HEM) TO 
HE ENOOH'EU M ITH THE IJUAEITV OP ToUUH. — (70) 

Ji/idsf/a. 

The emanation of one Elemental Substance from another 
Elemental Snbstanee (as the words of the text seem to imply) 
is not accepted ; because all Elemental Siibsianees have been 
held to emanate from the ‘tireat Principle of Intellicrence’ 
{Fide JSdhkftj/ekdrUn 25). In vipAV of this we explain the 
verse as follows ; — 

^ Akdshdl means ' iiknuhfil niiaiihirniii .'nj'ler .ikOshe ', 
\from oui nf ihe erolrenl ’ tlreal Principle.- i.e.. from out of the 
‘Great Principle’ which has evolved, betome nioditied inti', 
the ‘ Rudimenlary Element of Touch ‘ /Ac/ e miiieti iiiln 
exislenve ' irhlc/i /.s- fhe relrirte of'\ i.e., conv'eys — 

‘ (ill (jfloitrs jinre as well as impure ; and is yet itself ‘ pure 
clean ; ‘ poteui ’ ; as a matter of fact, ca ery action of strength, 

in the form of motion, such as shakinii, throwins', moving up, 
moving down, moving horizontally, and .so forth, — is the 
effect of Wind ; anything that moA es and vibrates, all is due 
to Wind ; this is Avhat is meant to be indicated by the epithet 
’potent \ 

In the following verses also, the AVords with the Ablative 
ending should not be hiken in the sense that they form the 
source of emmu(tlou\ they should all be constiaied in the sense 
of ‘sequence after wind* i.e., ‘subsequent to the wind,’ and 
BO forth. — (76) 



XLIX. Light after Wind 


VERSE LXXVII 

After WIND, prom odt up the same Evolvent, emanates 

THE BRIGHT AND RADIANT LIGHT, THE DISPELLER OF DARK- 
NESS ; IT IS SAID TO BE ENDOAVED WITH THE QUALITY OF 

COLOUll. — (77) 

lihUsya. 

Tlie twoM’ords 'hnyht ’anti ‘ radiant,’ whicli arBsynonjTnous, 
havB been used with a viev- to indicate that Li^ht is itself 
•bright, and it also illumines other things; that it is itself 
endowed with hvilliance and it makes other things also 
hrilliant, — (77) 
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L. Water after Light : Earth after Water 


VERSE LXXVIll 


AfTKK light, FUOM DI T 0)^ THK SAAFK EvOLVENT, EMANATES 
IVATER, WHICH HAS UEEN DECLAUKH TO BE ENDOWED WITH 
THE (^I^LITV OE TASTE. AXD AE'I'EK WATEli, COMES EARTH, 
ENDOAVED WITH THE OVA t.ITV OF ODOl'R. — SCCH IS CREATION 
AT THE OUTSET. — (7S) 


‘ Taste’ — such as ’’.'araef and the rest, — is the ipiality of 
Water. — ‘ Odoar’ good smell and evil, is the i|nality of earJji ; 
as say the T'aishesikas — ‘ odour siihsists in earth alone.’ 

Each of the .single qiudities that have been mentioned 
a.s belonging to each of the elemental snbstancos, is Avhat is 
inherent in it by its very nature ; avIumi, however, the subs- 
tances come to be mixed up, their qualities also become 
intermingled. Tt is in view of tliis that we have tlio statement 
in A’'ersB 20 that — ‘each eliunenta) substance is endoAved Avith 
as many qualities as the place it occupies 

This description ol the (jualities comes useful in meditation 
on the soul. This has been thus declared by the author of 
the Piinina . — ‘ Those Avho meditate upon the sense-organs (as 
the soul) stay hei’e for ten «m«rrf/i'Yrtee,s- ; those aa'Iio meditate 
upon the Elemental Substances stay for a hundred, and lho.se 
AA^ho meditate upon the Principle of Egoism stay for a thousand 
7nanvant(iras ; [‘ ablihnanhtaJi’ those Avho think of the 

Principle of Egoism]; tho,se Avho meditate upon the great 
Principle of Intelligence stay for ten thou.sand mavantaras, 
freed from all sufferings ; for full hundred thousand years 
stay those who meditate upon the IJnraanifest (Primordial 
Matter) ; when one has reached the .soul, devoid of all 
qualities, all limitation ceases.’ — (78) 



LI. Man vantara— Regime of one Manu 


VKUSK LX XIX 

The ‘TniK-CYULK OF TiiK (loij.'i ’ wiiiriL ha.s beex desoiubed 

ABOVE AS f-'ON.SI.STlNG OF ‘ TWELVE THOL'SAXl) I’EKIODS,’ — 
THIS MDLTirLlEJ) BY ‘sEVENTY-ONE ’ FORMS WHAT IS 
KNOWN HERE AS ‘ Ma N VANTARA ’ lUEfilME OF A MaNu). — 

(79) 

Hhusifa. 

Tlio period of time iiiimed ' mminiDlara' consists of 
seA’cnty-oiie ‘ Time- cycles of llie ^ods.’ — (79) 



Manusmrti; Discourse I. 


VERSE LXXX. 

Inniimebable Manvantabas, as also Ckeation and DlSSpr 

LUTION — ALL THIS THE SUPBEME LoUD CALLS INTO BEING 

AGAIN AND AGAIN, AS IP IN AMUSEMENT— [80). 

Bhasya. 

‘ Inmimerahle ' — Whose number is not limiterl. 

Objection — “ In works on Astronomy and other subjects 
we find tho number of Munpantams stated nii fourleen.’' 

Our answer is that they are ‘ innmnerable’ in tlie sense that 
they revert repeatedly ; in the same manner as the ‘ twelve 
months.’ 

Of ‘ C7p<?a^<o» ’ and ‘ JDmo'ntion’ also the repititiou never 
ceases. 

‘ Jfe calls into being all this us if hi (finitsenienl ’ ; — An ob- 
jection is raised — “A man takes to an amusement only when 
he seeks for pleasure; as for the Supreme Lord, since he has 
all his desires fulfilled, and since his very form consists of 
pure Bliss, his acts of creation and dissolution could not be 
due to amusement." 

It is in view of this fact that the author has added the 
qualifying term ‘as if.' The real answer to the objection 
however is what has been stated above [in the Bha^ga on 
verse 21, w^here it has been pointed out that creath n and dis- 
solution are primarily due to the previous acts of living 
beings.] The answer provided by the ‘ Knowers of Brahman ’ 
(Vedantins) is that in ordinary life also, in the case of kings 
an d other such persons, it is found that they ofter act for 
mere diversion, without desire for any particular thing '—(80). 



Lll. Dharma perfect in the Krta Cycle. 


VERSE LXXXI. 

In the Krta Cycle Virtue exists in its perfect form, 
WITH ALL ITS FOUR FEET; AND SO 130ES TrUTH ; — No 
BENEFIT ACCRUES TO MEJJ BY VICE— ( 81 \ 

Bhasija, 

Virtue is that which has “ four feet.” What constituteSi 
‘virtue’ is the action of sacrifice anil the like ; anil as this 
latter is something to he perform eil, it has no body ; hence 
the word ‘fedt’ in the text cannot he taken as denoting the 
part of a body ; it stands for ‘ part ’ or ‘ factor.’ As a matter 
of fact, Virtue has no body, either like men or like birds and 
animals. Hence what is meant by Virtue having all its ‘ four 
feet ’is that it is equipped with all its four factors. The 
meaning of the text thus is that such virtue as is perfect and 
equipped with its four factors existed in the K^'ta Cycle, — 
\^The ‘four factors' are now illustrated ] — At the sacrifice, 
when it is in coui’se of performance, there are four priests — 
viz., the ‘Soil',' the 'Brahman,' the ‘Z'dgatr' and the ‘Adlua^ 
ryu ' \ — of the performers there are four, castes, ox four life- 
stages. ‘ Virtue' as it is described in the Veda ivas performed 
during that cycle in its entire and perfect form ; i.e., it was 
not deficient in even the smallest factor, and it was not want- 
ing in any of its details. The number ‘ four ’ is applicable to 
Virtue in many ways. Eor instance, in the case of the action 
of ‘ giving ’ also, there is the giver, the thing given, the reci- 
pient and his satisfaction. Or the ‘ four factors ’ of Virtue 
may be sacrifice, charity, austerity, and knowledge. This 
would be in accordance with what is going to be described 
in verse 86 us regards ‘ Austerity ’ being the chief vu’tue in 
the Krto> <*ge. 
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Or, the term ‘ Dharmit’ ‘ Tlrhie’ in the text, may be 
taken as standing for the tmnJs deKcript^ve of Virtue ; and of 
such words the ‘ four feet ’ are the four kinds of words — 
Nouns, Verbs, Prepositions and Indeclinahles. Tliis is thus 
declared in Mgveda l.lGl-.lo — ‘ Tliere are four ivords contained 
in speech, these the wise Brabnianas know ’—(in this passage) 
the epithet 'maiusimli ' ‘wise,' stands for those ‘who are 
of powerful minds,’ i.e., learned, virtuous; — (the passage goes 
on) ‘these, placed in the cave, do not appear to view,’ — i.e., are 
not perceptible — ‘the fourth speech peojde speak’ — the fourth, 
people versed in tlie Veda speak. The meaning of this 
passage is that — ‘ in the beginning, no Vedic sentence was 
hidden from view, nor was any Vedic Kescensional Text lost, 
while now a days, much has become lost.’ 

‘ So does />■«//<,’— that is, truth also exsists in its perfect 
form. Though truth also, being what is prescribed in the 
Veda, is a ‘ virtue ’ (and as such already included in the latter 
term), yet it has been separately mentioned with a view to 
show its special importance, or to indicate that it forms the 
basis of all virtues, the performance of ‘virtue’ in its entire 
form is based upon truth ; and those u ho are untruthful, 
perform, for the purpose of gaining popularity, only a part 
of what constitutes ‘ virtue’ and ignore the rest of it. . 

‘£g vice’— i.e., hy following the prohibited path,— ‘ «o he- 

nejit ’ — in the shape of either learning or wealth, — ‘accrues’ 

comes — to the performer ; this is by virtue of the special 
character of the age. (During that age) men do not acquire 
learning, nor do they earn wealth, by vicious means. Learn- 
ing and wealth are the means by which virtuous acts are per- 
formed ; hence when it is said that these are pure, what is 
meant is that this is what tends to virtue being performed in 
its entire and perfect form — (81). 



LIII. Virtue loses one ‘foot’ in each 
succeeding Cycle. 


VERSE LXXXIT. 

In the otheu Cycles, vimthe eell off from the scriptures, 

FOOT BY FOOT ; AND ON ACCOUNT OF THEFT, FALSEHOOD AND 

FRAUD, VIRTUOUS ACI'S DETERIDUATED FOOT BY FOOT — (82). 

liluisya. 

In tho Cycles othcT than the Kria ; — ^ from the seriptnees' 
called ‘Veda’ ; — 'vtrlue ,' — ‘ fool hy foot' — by one foot in each 
succeeding Cycle, — \f<‘^^ "’as carried away, — the Vedic 

Texts disappeared, by reason of the deterioration in the powers 
of learning and assimilating of men (1 arning the texts). 

The 'rirtnous ants ' — in the form of the Jyoiistomo and 
other sacrifices, that are performed now a days, — these also 
‘ deteriorated foot hy foot,' on account of ‘ theft ' &c. ; i.e., 
since Priests, Sacrificers, Restoivers and Recipients of gifts, 
are all beset with the said evils, tlie virtuous act is not 
accomplished in the proper manner, and hence the result 
metioned (as accruing from that act) also is not attained. In 
as much as this is the real meaning, we do not take‘/ft^f* 
and the rest as applied to each of tlie three Cycles respec- 
tively ; .specially as all of them (tlmft &c,,)arB found prevalent 
even now a days (in Kali) — (82). 



LIV. The span of Kuman Life in each Cycle. 


VERSE LXXXIII. 

Durinr the Kiita Cycle, men ake fkee from disease, they 

HAVE ALL THEIR AIMS FULFILJ.ED, AND THEIR LIFE LASTS 

TRUOIJGH FOUR HUNDRED YEARS ; — DURING THE TrETA AND 

OTHER Cycles, their life becomes shortened, quarter 

BY QUARTER — (83). 

Bhcw/a. 

By reason of the absence of vice, which is the cause of 
disease, men are ‘ /■ efi from rfisefwi?’; 'disease' stands for sickness. 
— ‘ All,’ the four castes, haA-^e their desired purposes accom- 
plished ; ‘aim’ stands for purpose; or [it may mean) the 
results following from all their acts with purposes are duly 
obtained ; on account of the absence of obstacles, all results 
are obtained without fail. 

' Their life Iasi s through four hundred years' — “But we 
find the highest age described aslBOO years, in the Chhandogya 
(3‘.16'7), Avhere it is said ‘ he lived for sixteen hun- 
dred years 

It is in view of this that it has been held that the term 
‘ hundred years ' here stands for the stages of life', the meaning 
thus being that ‘ they live through all the four stages of life' 
— man’s life is never shortened, they never die without hav- 
ing reached the fourth stage. That such is the meaning is shown 
by the fact that in the second half of the verse we have the 
assertion 'vayo hrasati,' 'life hecames shortened' ; this subsequent 
mention of the ‘ shorterning of life ’ would have some point 
only if the ‘ lengthening of life ’ were speken of in the preced- 
ing sentence. 

‘ Quarter hy quarter ' — the term ‘ quarter ’ here does 
not stand for the fourth part, it stands only for part ; the 
meaning being that ‘man’s life becomes shortened in part' ^ 
i.e. some die while they are young children, others on reaching 
youth, and others on attaining old age; and the full span of life 
is difdcult to attain.— (88) 



Verse lxxxiv : Span of Human Life. 


VERSE LXXXIV 

The full ase of mortals spoken of in the Veda, the 
RESULTS of Actions and the powers of embodied beings, 
— ARE obtained IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CHARACTER 
OF THE Cycle. — (B- l) 

Bhmya. 

Some peojile otter the following explanation ; — What is 
meant by 'the af/e spoken of in the Veda’ is the age of a 
thousand years and so I'orth, which is indicated by the 
Veda prescribing such rites as are mentioned as extending 
over ‘thousand years’; and this age is ‘ reached, 

only in accordance with the nature of the Cycle, and not 
in all Cycles.; for instance, now-a-days no one ever lives for 
‘thousand years’, he who lives long, Ihnis fora hundred 
years. 

There are others who do not accept this explanation, 
and for the following reasons : — It has been decided (under 
Mlmamsil-Sutras T). 7. 31 — 4D) that whtm the term ‘year* 
occurs in the A''eda in connection with the long sacrificial 
sessions, it stands for ‘ days ' ; so that if something else (in the 
shape of years) WTre taken as enjoined, then there would be 
an inconsistency, and this would lead to the ‘ splitting of the 
sentence’; — the text, in connection with the subject is in 
the form 'pahehapahehashatah trvrtah samoatsaraJf ^ ‘the fifty- 
five trios, years’ (literally); now here wdiat is definitely in- 
dicated bv the context is that the term ‘ trio ’ stands for 

V 

the three of the Oammaynna Sacrifice ; so that it is in 
regard to these that the particular number is laid 
down ; under the circumstances, if the sentence, by vii’tue of 
the term ' Samvatsarah ’ , ‘years’, Avere taken as laying. down 
the further unknoAvn fact of the said [trios) being ‘ years 
— then there would be a split in the sentence ; in order 
‘to avoid this, it becomes necessary to take one or the other 
of the words as merely reiterative (not mjunctive) ; — now 
17 
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as regards the term ‘ Samm^ara \ ‘ year we find that, on the 
l)asis of diverse ealc illations, known as the ‘ Sam'a the 
‘Sdvrma’ and soforbh, itis often used in a sense other than 
that of a collection of exactly fT/r/’e hmuhu^l ami sixty days; 
so that it is only right that this term (and not the term 'fifty- 
five') should he taken figuratively, as being descriptive of 
‘ days 

Others again argue as follows: — Among the Mantra 
and Arthavada texts of the Veda we find sucli expressions 
as — ‘The gods live for a hundred years’, ‘the man’s life 
is of hundred years’, and so forth. — ivhere the term ‘ hundred ’ 
is found used in the s»*nse of ‘ many ' and ‘ many ’ is purely 
indefinite ; hence the meaning (of our text,) is that ‘ men are 
short-lived or long-lived according to the Cycle’. — If the 
verse were taken in its literal sense, it would mean that 
during Kali all men live for a hundred years [and this would 
not be true]. — Or, it may mean that the e.vaci extent of ‘full 
age’ — which is found mentioned as the ri'siilt of sacrifices poi*- 
formed by the man desiring fall aye — being nowhere defined, 
the extent should he taken as determined by the character 
of the particular Cycle. 

‘ Hesnlts ’ — i.e., the things desired as results, descrihed in 
the Veda, proceeding from acts perfornu'd with a purpose. — 
Though ‘full age’ also is a desired resalt, \\ii \\ has been 
mentioned separately in viinv of its importance ; as declared in 
such words as — ‘ Pull age is the high(“.st desirable object 

'Power' — i.e. the superphysical faculties, consisting in 
being equipped with anima (the faculty of becoming as .small 
as one likes) and such other faculties, — or in the form of ability 
to pronounce effective curses, and bestowing effective boons. 

‘ Are obtained in aecordunee with the rharacter of the Cycle ’ 
— this has to be construed with all (three phrases) — (8t). 



Verse LXXXV ; Characteristics of the Cycles 


V^EKSE. LX XXV 


DuKINO THK KkTA-C'YL'LE, the L'llAKALTEJUSTICJS OF MEN AllE 

OF ONE KUNl), — OF JJIFFEUENT KINDS DURING THE TrBTA 

AND THE DVAPARA, AND OF YET ANOTHER KIND DURING 

THE KAiii-rvci-E ; — iHrs iveinl; die to the deterioration 

OF EACH SUCEEDING CyC.'EE. — (85) 

This vei’se sums iip whal has lioeii said in regard to the 
diversity in the nature of things based upon the difference in 
time. 

The word 'J)hurMo ’ here is nut restricted to the sense 
of mcrifice and such other acts (prescribed hy the Veda) ; 
it stands for the chiimcferhi'w of things in general. The 
meaning thus is that in eacli Cycle, the character of things 
Yaries, as shown before (in verses S:t ami Si-); just as, for 
instance, the tdiaracter of things during the Spring is of 
one kind, of a different kijid during the Summer, and 
of vet anothci- kind diirinir tlie Rains,— so it is in connec- 

ft 

tion with the Cycles also. 

By ‘ (lijl'ereiicff ' it is not meant that things cease to bring 
about eltects that they are found (at one time) to produce, and 
bring about other elfects ; what is meant is that they become 
incapable of bringing about their complete effects ; and this by 
reason of the decrease iu their potency. This is what is meant 
by the phrase—* this being due to the deterioration of each 
succeeding Cycle,' — 'deterioration' meaning inferiority. [85). 



LV. Variation of ‘ Virtue ’ in the four Cycles 


Aa^llSE. LXXXVI 

In the Krta Cycle, 'Austhiuty’is the highest; in 

THE Theta ‘ knowledge ’ is deschibed as sitch ; in the 

Dvapara they call the ‘ Sacrifice ’ the highest, and 

‘ Charity ’ alone in the Kali-Cycle — (86). 

lihasya. 

Another difference in the character of the Cycles is now 
described. 

As a matter of fact, Austerity and the other Virtues 
are not prescribed in the Veda wilh reference to any particular 
Cycle, all of them .should be performed at all times ; hence 
the description contained in the present verse ha.s got to be 
explained somehow or other. In fact it is in the Itihiiaas 
that the distinction herein set forth is met with. [When 
'Austerity’ is relegated to the Krla Cycle] what i.s meant is 
that it is the principal — and hence tiu' most effective — Virtue 
cultivated ; and the men being longlived and free from 
disease are most capable of performing Austerities. 

'Knowledge' — i.e. of spiritual matters. Though the men 
[being not quite so healthy in the Trcta as in the Kfta], 
suffer in the body, yet this bodily suffering does not render 
the internal discipline (necessary for spiritual knowledge) 
very difficult 

In as much as there is not much trouble in the per- 
formance of Sacrifices, sacrifice forms the chief virtue in 
Dv^ara. 

In Charity, there is neither physical suffering, nor need 
for internal discipline or much * learning ; hence it is easily 
done,— (86) 



LVI. Distribution Inunctions among the 
several castes (1) of the Brahmana 


VERSE LXXXVII 

With A vijbw TO THE pkotection oe this entire creation, 

THE Resplendent One ordained the distinct functions 

OP those who sprano prom the mouth, tub arms, the 

THI&HS AND THE FEET — (8G). 

Bhasya 

The divisiDHs of time have been described. The qualifi- 
cations of thp Rrahmana and tlie otlier people are now 
described ; and the present verse serves as an introduction 
to that subject. 

'Of this entire creation,' — i.c., of all beings, — ‘ with a meto 
to the protection,* — for the purpose of their safety ; — the 
Resplendent One, Prajapati, — ‘ordamed ,’ — distributed — ‘ the 
functions* — i.e., actions, leading to perceptible as well as 
imperceptible results, — of Lbe Hrahmana and other castes, 
that sprang from his mouth and other limbs. (87)- 


VERSE LXXXVIII 

FoH THE BrAHMV^AS HE ORDAINED TEACHING, STUDYING, 
SACRIFICING AND OFFICIATING AT SACRIFICES, AS ALSO 
THE GIVING AND ACCEPTING OF GIFTS. (88). 

Bhasya. 

The sail ‘functions ’ are.now described. (88). 



LVII. (2) Functions of the Flsattriya 


VEIISE LXXXIX 

For the Ksattuiya he ordaineh vkotectixg oe the people, 

GIVING OP GIF'I'S, SAt'UIl'ICING AND S'JTDVIXG, AS ALSO 
ABSTAINING PROAI BEING ADDICTED TO THE OBJECTS OP 
SENSE. (80). 


Bhuiiya. 

What are referred to here are sueh things as Musical 
Sounds and tlie like uhieh tend to give rise (in the minds of 
men) to a longing for the ohjecls of sensual enjoyment ; and, 
the ' absiaimny frmn beintj addinted (o them. ’ means not beiny 
attached to them ; that is, not to have recourse to them fre- 
quently. (89). 



LVIII. (3) Functions of "the Vaishya 


VERSE XC 

Foe the Vaishya, tendinp. of cattle, giving of gifts, 

SACRIFICING AND STCDYINfi ; AS ALSO TRADE, MONEY- 
LENDING AND CULTIVATING OF LAND. (()0). 

Bhasya. 

‘ Trade' — i.e., the acquiring; of wealth by carrying on trade, 
on land anrl on water, and the importing of useful goods from 
foreign countries into the state of that king in whose kingdom 
he lives. 

' Money-lendhuj ,' — giving out money on interest. (90), 



LIX. (4) Functions of the Shudra 


VERSE XCI 

For JHE SmJDEA THK Lord ordained only one function; 

THE UNGRUDGING SERVICE OF THE SAID CASTES. (91). 

Bhasya. 

‘ The Lord Prajapati, ordaineil ‘ one function, fot' the 
Shudra ' ; [in the ftwm] — ‘ Thou shalt perform the ‘ aeimce 
of the said castes — i.e., of the Brahmana, Ksattriya and 
Vaishya; — ‘ Ungrudginy’ — i.e., Avitliout complaining; no re- 
sentment should he felt even in the mind. 

‘ ’ stands for attending; i.e., doing of acts con- 

ducive to their convenience ; such as massage of the body, 
and the obevin^ of wishes. 

What is mentioned here is onlv such function of the 
Shudra as leads to visible results (in the shape of livelihood) ; 
and in as much as the phrase ‘ one only ’ is not injunctive, it 
does not preclude the giving of gifts (and such other acts, 
leading to invisible results) ; specially as wa shall find later 
on the actual injunction of these acts (for the Shudra also). 
And it will be on that occasion that we shall set forth the 
classification of sacrifices and other acts (as to which of these 
should be done by which castes, and so forth). (91). 



XOII. Superiority of the Brahmana 

VERSE XCll 

Man is sesdkibed as purer above iiis naval ; hence the 
Self-existent One has declared hie mouth to be his 
PUREST part. ( 92 ) 

Bha^yu. 

Ddavh to the very sole of Ins feet, Man is pure ; that part of 
his body which is ‘ above the nmal ’ is extremely pure ; and 
purer even thau tliab is his mouth. This has been declared bj' 
that person himself who is the creator of the wt)rld. (92) 


VERSE xcin 

In mattees regardino ‘Diiarma’, the Bkaihiana is the 
Lord of this whole w^orld ; - because he sprang out 
of the best p.\rt of (Prajapati’s) body, because he 
IS the eldest or ali-, and becau.sk he upholds the 
Veda. [93) 

Bhftsya. 

Thi.s verse explains what follows from what has been said 
in the precediii!;' verse. ‘ The best part of the body,' — the 
head ; from out of that spranj;, was born, the Brahmana.— 
He is also ‘ the eldest of all,' — the Brahmana was produceil 
befoKJ the other castes. — * Because he upholds the Brahman, 
i.e., Veda ' ; the upholding of the Veda lias been speciftcally 
prescribed for him. — ‘ -for all these three reasons,—^ 

‘ the Brahmam is the lord,' — I.e., as if he ivere the lord—* af 
Urn whole world ' \ i.e., he should be approached (treated) like 
the lord ; and people shuiibl obey his orders in matters relating 
to Bharmu. — ' Bharniatah prabhnh’ moans ‘ dharme prabhult,' 
— ‘ Lord in matters regarding Dharma,' — the affi.v ‘ (a^i ’ (in 
‘ dhnrmatali ’) being added according to the Farf ika on SPaijiini 
5. 4. 44, which lays down tlie- uso— of this affix in conueotion 
ivith such terms as ‘ adya ’ and the like. (93) 

18 
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AVERSE XCIA' 

r 

Him the Sele-existbnt dne, aftbk peri’Orming austkaittes, 

CREATED, IN THE BEGINNING, OUT OK MIS OWN MOU'J'H, KOK 
THE CONVEYING«OK OFFERINGS (tO THE GODS) AND OK ORLA 

TIDNS (to the Petrs), and for i he kreservation ok this 
• ENTIRE creation. (91). 


/i/msffa. 

I'his verse serves the purpose of pointiiii' out the fletails of 
Ihe tliree reiisous set forth in the preceding: verse. 

in tlie ease of the ordiiiarv man also, tlie head is the most 

ft 

important part of his l)ody. '’ Him ’ — the Rrahmaua, — * the 
ISetJ'-exMent one o euletl out of hin own month ’ ; and this 
cri,*atiou out of his mouth came about after he luul performed 
austerities. 

The fact of the lirahmana beiug thi* ‘ ehled ’ is vindicated 
by the term ‘ in the heyinniny.'' 

That which is done for tlie beiietit of the Gods is called 
' oJU'eriny’ ■, and that Avhich is done for the benelit of the 
Pili's is called ' ohlatiou ’ ; — ‘/or the coareyuiy 0 /’ these hvo, — 
La., for presenting them to the Gods and the Fifra . — In the 
term * ahhicahyUifa,’ the verbal affix («yr/l) has the nominal 
force, Avhicli may be explained somehow or other ; the root 
*mh ' being transitive. 

Ily the said act (of conveying the oblations and oll'erings) 
is accomplished ‘ the preHeiwation,’ — nourishment — of tliis’ 
whole Trio of AVorlds : the gods live upon offerings made from 
this world [by men), — the Gods again nourish plants and 
herbs and make th(;m ripe by means of cold, heat and rains ; 
this mutual lienefit leads to ‘preservation.^ (94), 



XCVT— SrPKTlIORITT OP THE BRAHMANA 

VERSE xev. 
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What ueino is superior td him through whose mouth the 

1x01)8 ALM AYS EAT THE OFFERINOS AND THE PlTp THE 
OBLATIONS? (95). 


Bhasya. 

The Jiuthnr proeeeils to shoiv tlie ahove-mentioiieil ‘ eon- 
veyin" of oblations.’ 

‘ Trflivauhimh ' — are those M’hose habitation lionsists of 
the ‘third heaven,’ the deni:{ens of heaven, the Gods. — 
‘rhe Gods accept the) food that is eaten by ihe Rriihinana ; 
in connection with ‘ otVerinEjs also, the feeding of 

Brahinanas has been laid down as to be done for the sake of 
• the FifthvPderns (a tdass of Gods), — this feeding being a pari 
of the olfpi’ing’ to the Fitru. What is stated in the text is 
with referenee to these facts. 

‘ Jfliof hfilmj if) snpfii'ior-^l.e. greater — ‘ fo him ’ — than l)iin ■ 
This means that the author himself ‘ forgets’ (cannot Ihink 
of) any being who could be so superior. • 

The Gods, occupying the highest regions, and the P/7/ w 
occupying the intermediate regions, — both are imperceptible : 
hence there is no other means of feeding them except though 
the feeding of Brahmanas ; — hence the Brahmnua must he 
superior. [95). 


VERSE XCVI. 

Among being.s, aminatei) ones are regarded .as foremost; 

among AMINATEI) ONES, THOSE THAT StJBSIsY RY REASON ; 

among rational being.s men are foremost ; AND AMONG 
MEN, Brahmanas. (99). 

The word ‘being’ stands for all such things on earth m 
T rees and other immovable things, and also such movabla 
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things as insects, beetles' ami the like. — Among these, the 
'animated ones' — i,e., those that are capable of such actiyities. 
as eating, moving anrl so forth, — are ‘foremost'", being 
aiihinated, tln'y experience more ponerful pleasures. — Among 
these latter, ‘ those that snJisisi by reason,' — i.e., those that 
discriminate between wholesome and unwholesome, such for 
instance, as dogs, jarkals and other animals [are foremost] ; 
these animals, Avben suffering from heat, move into the shade ; 
tvhen suffering from cold, they betake Themselves to the sun; 
they give up a place where they find no food. — Among these 
latter’ again,' frj'e foremost'; and of them, ‘ Brahma^as’ 
They are the most highly honoured ; they are never ill treated 
by any person ; in fact the killing of the Brahmana involves 
a serious expiatory rite, which is due entirely to considerations 
of oaste. f96). 


VERSE XCVTl. 

AHONQ BuAH3>1AN.AS, the LEAENEl) ARE THE BEST, AMONG THE 
LEARNED, THOSE will! FIRM CON VIC I IONS, AMONG THE MEN 
. WITH FIRM CONVICTIONS, THOSE THAT ACT CP TO THEM ; AND 
AMONG THE ACTORS, THOSE THAT KNOW BrAHMAN. (97). 

Bhmyn. 

The superiority of the learned rests on the fact that it is 
they alone that are entitled to the performance of sacrifices 
that lead to great results. Among these ' those with firm 
eoavicttons’— who have acquired firm knowledge of the essence 
of the Veda, and are never affected (adversely) by Bmi44h<ns 
and other heretics. - Among these again ‘ those thfit act v/p to 
them ‘ — ke,, the performer of actions ; these persons doing 
what is enjoined and avoiding what is prohibited, are never 
attacked (by evil). — Among these,' those that know ‘ Brahman' ; 
hhose that know Brahman become of the nature of Brahman, 
and therein lies imperishable bliss. (97). 
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VERSE XCVIII. 

The VERY liKNBSlS OP THE RllAKMAlSIA IS THE ETERNAL INPAR- 
NATroN OP Virtue ; for he is born for toe sake of 

Virtue; and this [birth) leads to the state of 
Brahman. (98). 


Bhmj/n. 

The pcRiiliai'ity of tlie Brahiviauii endowed with tlie 
(lualities of learniii); and tlie like having heiMi described, 
some people might be led to ill-treat the mere Brnhmana by 
birth; hence with a view to prevent this, the author has 
added this verse. 

, , ‘ The very genesif —iji., irrespective of his qualities, his 
mere birth, the mere ‘ Brahmana caste’ — 'is the eternal incar- 
nation' — body ‘ of Virtue' 

‘ Born for the sake of virtne' — when the Bi‘ahn)ai>a has 
been duly initiated with the rites of initiation, this is what 
constitutes his ‘heing born for the sake of Virtue'', and 
‘ this birth leads to the state of Brahman ' ; on abandoning 
the ‘body of Virtue', the Brahmaiia becomes the partaker of 
Supreme Bliss, — says the Shrati. (98). 

VERSE XCIX. 

The Brahmana, ox oOitixu into existence, becomes supreme 

ON EARTH : HE IS THE SUPREME LORD OF ALL BEINS8, 

SERVING THE PURPOSE OP GUARDING THE TREASURE OP 

Virtue. (99). 

Bhasga. 

The Brahmana comes to the top of the entire world; this 
' coming to the top’ indicates his supremacy. 

‘ flp tj» the Snpreme . Lord of all beings’, — and this 
supremacy comes about for the 'purpose of guarding the 
treasure of Virtne’—''Treasttre' means a collection of 
ohjeots; hence through similarity, the, collection of Virtues is 
oaBed ‘ treasure ’ (99). 
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TERSE V. 

Whatever is pontainrh in this woru) is all the property 

OP THE BrAHM.VNA ; THE BrAHMAVA VERILY IIESERVES ALL 
■ BY VIRTI'E OF HIS STTPEIUOHITY AND XOBLE BIRTH. (100). 

ITavini; raised the f|iie.stion tliat, iT the Brillunana happen 
to he (liscontiMited and slioulil a»ain undertake to repeive ^ifts, 
he would ineur sin, — thp Author olVers his ansu'er to it in this 
ver.so. 

‘ All fhu' — /.e., whatever wealth exi.sts in the three worlds — 
‘is Ihfi proppvlji of tho 7h'Uhm(nio' ; ,so that for him there can 
he no ‘ acceptance of atifts’ ; wlial he take.s po.s.se.s,siDn of, he 
iloo.s hy virtue of His heinj? it.s posses.sor, and not as the 
receiver of a gilt. 

This is mere praise, not an injunction ; hence we have the 
word ‘ (lespi'rp(t\ 

'Nohlphlrih ' — high hirth, superior eharaeter. (100). 

V.KRSE Cl. 

Wh.VT 'I'HE Br.VHMANA EATS IS HIS OWN; Ills OWN WHAT HE 

WEARS .AND HIS OWN ALSO WHAT HR GIVES; IT IS DUE TO THE 

GOOD WILL OF THE BraHMANA THAT OTHER PEOPLE ENJOY 

(thtng.s). (101). 

lihasipi. 

AVhat the Brahmana eats as a guest in the house of others 
is really his own ; it .should not he thought that he is iTieeiving 
food from another person’s kitchen. — Similarly ‘ what he wears 
M hu men'; — i.P., when he obtains clothing, either hy begging 
or otherwise, it does not mean that he has acquired it from 
others; what it means is that he is employing what is his mm 
in the/iovering of his body. — What he obtains for his own 
use, in that he may he exercising hif^ own right of possession ; 
hut when he gives away to pimple what belongs to others, 
this also is nothing wrong for him ; it is only his good mil, 
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bBuevolence. It is bv reason of the lai'i'e-heartBiliJBss of the 
Brahmai.ia that Kings on oarth enjoy their possessions; 
otherwise, if. the Brahmana Avere to wish — ‘I should take.- all 
this and apply it to niy own use,’ — then all others would 
become penniless, having nothing that they could use for their 
oAvn benetit. — (IDl) 


VEllSB CII. 

It was FOK rilE I'UKPOSE of REOFnATINti THE ACTIONS OP THE 
Bli.\UMANA, — AM) JNI'IDICNTAI.CV OP OTHEliS AJ,SD, — THAT 

THE WISE Mam S\ aa a.mmhi:va ecauokatkd ihese insti- 
tutes. — (102) 


Bh(r,f//a . 

This verse serves the purpose of indicating the upshot of 
the entire eiilogiuni pronounced on the Brahnnuia (in the 
foregoing verses); — [ the sense being] — ‘ Tliesc Institutes are 
so important that they serve the juirposes of the Brahmui.ia 
who is endowed with a liigh degree of supremacy due to his 
own inherent excellenee’ ; — \f'or ihe inn-i)ose of retjnluliHtj 
Hie twlious,’ — Le. for the purposes of rei/itlututy, in the form 
‘ such and such acts .should be done, and such and such others 
.should be avoided’ ; — ‘ of othem oluo,' i.c. of the KsoH rit/o and 
the rB.st ; — ' fitcideiilollt/,' — i.e. primarily for the Brahmaiia, 
and only incidentally for the KmUnyo and other castes; — 
^ he eliiboeolcd ,’ — set forth , — '(hese iiislHutes.^ — (132) 
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LXi. - Institutes to be studied by the Brahmana 


VERSE cm. 

This may be studied with lark, and duly tausht to pupils, 

BY THE LEARNED BrAHMAN'A,- NOT BY ANY ONE 

ELSE. ( 103 ) 

Bhaiftfu. 

‘ AdhffetfiKiiuiii-prto'okUivfiam’ — 'mu he uiudied and can be 
taaghV — the verbal affix denole.s mpabiUt}/, not m}uHOtion [i.e. 
the meaning is that the institutes deseere tu bo studied and 
taught &c,] ; for actual injunctions arc going to begin only 
from the Second Discourse onward; and the present Discourse 
is purely descri]itive, it contains no injunctions. Hence, 
just as (he assertion, ‘Rice forms the food of Kings,’ is 
ragarded us a mere prHi.se of the Rice, and it is not taken as 
a prohibition of it.s eating by people other than Kings, — in 
the same manner, in the present passage (he phrase ' not by 
any one else’ is not a prohibilbm (of .study by others), but 
only a praise of (he institutes ; the .sense thus is a.s follows : — 

‘ The Jlrahniana is the highest being in the world, —these 
institutes arc tiic best of all institutes, — hence these are 
capable of being studied and taught only by the said learned 
Ri-ahmaiia, and they cannot be either studied or taught by 
any ordinary man.’ It is in view of this that the author adds 
the term ‘ mth great care' unless great care is taken, until 
the self has licen duly equipped with the knowledge of other 
sciences, — such as Logie, Grammar and Exigetics, — these 
iiuftitutes cannot be taught. Thus it is that implies 
‘ hea^ng’ (from the lips of the Teacher) also ; and the justi- 
ficatioh for this implication lies in the fact that the * learning* 
(apokoii of by the epithet ‘ leanmV) comes in useful only in 
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the case of hearing tvoTa.i\ie teacher’s lips, — (which presupposes 
intelligent following of the oral lectures) ; it would not he 
necessary for the mere reading of the loords. If the present 
verse were taken as an injunction of ‘study,’ the said ‘learning’ 
could be regarded only as serving some transcendental purpose. 
It would not be right to argue that — “in the injunction also 
hearing would be implied by the slmlying” \ for it is not right 
to take what is enjoined as subserving the purposes of 
implications. In the case of Declamatory passages (Artha- 
vada) on the other hand, there is nothing incongruous in 
admitting of indirect implications on the basis of other sources 
of knowledge [while a direct Injunction by its very nature, 
cannot be diverted from its direct meaning, on any account 
whatsoever]. 

T'rom all this it follows that all three castes are entitled to 
the study of the Institutes, This we shall explain in detail 
later on. — 


19 
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LXll. Results accruing from the study of the 

Institutes. 

VERSE CIV. 

The .BiiAHAiAisrA studying these institutes, and (thence) 

DlSCHAIlGING AUL IMIESDRIHED DUTIES, IS NKVEU DEFILED 

BY SINS OF COMMISSION (oR OMISSION), PROCEEDING FROM 

AIIND, SPEECH OR BODY. — (104) 

Having; thus, indirectly through its co-relative, eulogised 
the Institutes as serving the purposes of the Brabmaiia, the 
Author now proceeds to eulogise them directly. 

Knowing these Institutes, the Brahmauia, comes to 
Ulucharge all prescribed duties' — i.e. he observes all 
observances and practises full self-control ; having learnt from 
the iustitutes that the omission of duties is sinful, he, fearing 
sin, fulfils all active and passive obligations (relating to 
observances and self-control), — doing everytliing in full 
conformity to the Institutes. Thus fulfilling all his duties, 
‘ he is not defiled' — affected — ‘ by the sins' arising from the 
omission of duties prescribed and the eommis.sion of deeds 
prohibited. — (104) 


VERSE CV. 

He PURIFIES HIS COMPANY, AND ALSO HIS KINDREDS— SEVEN 
HIGHER (ancestors) AND SEVEN LOWER (DESCENDANTS). 

He alone deserves this entire earth. — (105) 

Bha^ya, 

He becomes the sanctifier of his company; 'eompany' 
stands here for a number of persons arranged in a particular 
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order; this ‘ he purifies^' makes free from taint ; ie., all sinful 
men, by associating with him, become sinless. 

‘Kindreds’ — persons horn in his own family; — ‘seven, 
those above him, the Father &c., and ‘seven lower,' 
those that are to come, yet to he born. 

He alone is entitled to receive the gift of this earth 
extending to the oceans ; ‘knowledge of Dhai'ma’ establishes a 
claim to become the recipient; hence it is that a full know- 
ledge of Dharma is sought to be acquired. — (105) 


VERSE CVI. 

This (tre.vitse) is ever oonducivk to welfare ; it is most 

EXCELLENT ; IT EXKANDS THE UNDERSTANDING URINGS FAME 

AND CONSTITUTES THE HIGHEST GOOD. — (106) 

Bhasya.. 

‘ Snasti,' ' Welfare ' — is the iiou-hiiuiranee (1‘uliilmcnt) 
of what is desired ; ‘ ayaRYi,’ ‘ conduoive,' is that which brings 
about; hence ‘ svastyayatm’ ‘eondncice to welfare,' means that 
which brings about the fulfilment of what is desired. 

‘ Most exeellent ’ — in comparison to such acts as the telling 
of beads, pouring of libations and so forth ; without tliis ti'eatise 
the performance of such acts is not possibl j ; hence as leading 
to their performance, it is described as 'most important' 
Or, it may mean that the words and sentences that serve to 
bring about the knowledge of virtue are excellent ; while the 
actual performance is painful; hence the former are spoken of 
as * most exeellent' 

expands the intellect’ — when the treatise is duly 
studied, its subject-matter becomes illuminated, and the ‘ 
hard knots become untied ; hCtice follows the expansion of the' 
ttnderstmding, as is well known. 

‘ It bidngs fame,' — when a man knows Dharma his ojoinion 
is sought for by enquirers, and thus he acquires fame. The 
term ‘ Yashmyam ' means that which « the cause of fame ; 
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'fame' consists in being known as possessing the qualities 
of learning, nobility and so forth. 

' The highest good' — It brings about the due knowledge 
of Actions and Wisdom, which lead to the attainment of bliss 
unalloyed with pain, such blis-s appearing in the form of 
‘ Heaven ’ and ‘ Final lielease’ ; and for this reason this treatise 
constitutes the 'highest,' most excellent, 'good' — (106). 


VERSE evil. 

Herein has been expounded Huarma in its entirbtv: the 

ROOD AND BAD FEATURES OF ACTIONS OF ALL THE FOUR 

CASTES; AS ALSO ETERNAL MORALITY. — (107) 

Jihasya. 

The Author now proceeds to descril)e the fact that his 
treatise, in regard to its subject-matter, is compleLe in itself, 
and does not stand in need of anything else. 

That which is called ' Dhamta,' 'is expounded' in this 
Treatise, ‘ in Us entirety,' wholly ; that is, for acquiring the 
knowledge of Dharma, one need not have recourse to any other 
treatise. This is a hyperbolic eulogium ; w^hat is meant is only 
that such Dharma as is adumWated the Smrtis has been 
expounded in its entirety in this Treatise. 

' Th good and had features of actions ,' — the desirable and 
undesirable resultsform the ' good and bad features of actions ' — 
i,e. of such actions as sacrifice and Drahmaya-killing (res- 
pectively). 'Entirety' refers to the details relating to (1) 
the form of the acts, (2) their procedure, (6) their results, 
also (4] their relation to a particular kind of Agent, and, (5) 
their ilistinctipn into ‘compulsory’ and ‘optional’; — it .is 
all this that is meant by the term ‘ good and bad features' 
'Dharma' having been already mentioned in . the preceding 
clause,,' the mention again of the term ‘ action ' (which 
means the same thing) is for the purpose of filling up the 
verse. 
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'‘■Of nil the four castes' •, — this also is meant to- indicate 
the complete character of the Treatise ; the meaning' being 
that ‘ whoever is entitled to the performance oF Dharma can 
derive his knowledge of it from this Treatise'. 

‘Etermil morality' — Dharma or Action, based upon, indicated 
by, Morality is what is called ‘ Eternal Morahty ' here ; 
i.e. llight Behaviour. I'liis we shall examine in detail under 
Discourse II (verse 1). 'Eternal' — /.<?. established by long- 
tradition, not merely set up by people of the present 
day. — (107). 

AVERSE CVITI, 

Morality [Riuiir Beh.vviour] is uinnEST DjuiniA ; tha'i 

WHICH IS l•llESCR^^Bn IN THE .SllRUTI AND LAID DOWN IN 

TUB Smrti. Hence the twice-born I’erson, desikinu 

THE WELFARE OF HIS SOIL, SHOULD BE ALWAYS INTENT 

UPON Bioht Behaviour. — (108) 

Bhdsya. 

‘ Hiyhest Eharma is Morality' [Right Behaviour]; that 
which has been prescribed in the Shniti, i.e. Veda; ‘And 
also ‘ t/mt laid doien in the Stuffi.' Hence one should be 
ever intent upon Dharma in the slia])e of Right Behaviour 
i.e. he should carry it into practice. 

* Atmnvdn' — lit. ‘endowed with soul,’ really means ‘ rfesir- 
iny the icelfare of his soul all men are ‘ endowed Avith soul ’ ; 
hence the affix ‘ mat up ' is taken to mean ‘ ivelfare of soul.’ — 
(108). 

VERSE CIX 

The Brahmana w ho departs frosi Right Behaviour, does 

not obtain the fruit of the Veda ; he hoWever w'Ho is 

EQUIPPED WITH Right Behaviour obtains the full 

REWARD. — (109) 

Bhiisya. 

This verse eulogises Right Behaviour in another manner. 

‘ He who departs from Bight Behaviour^' — i.e. is devoid of 
Bight Conduct — does not obtain the 'fruit of the Veda what 
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is called ‘ the fruit of the Veda ' is the result proceeding from 
the performance of acts prescribed in the Veda. Even though, 
the man may perform the acts pvesciibeil in the Veda, in 
their entire and perfect forms, yet if he happens to he one 
who lias fallen off from Bight Behaviour, he does not obtain 
their results, in live shape of the ‘birth of a son ’ and so forth. 
This is the deprecation of men not following Right Behaviour. 

This same idea is expressed obversely in the next sentence. 
' He who is equipped with Right Beh loiour obtains the full 
reward, ’ — of all those optional acts that arc done with a 
purpose. 

In this connection some people argue as follows: — “In 
as much as the text contains the qualilicatiou ‘ full, ’ it follows 
that the man devoid of Right Behaviour doe-s also obtain the 
results of his optional acts dene with a purpose, — only the 
full result does not accrue to them.” 

This is not right ; because the term ‘ full ’ is purely com- 
mendatory [and hence cannot be taken as having any serious 
import]. — (109). 

VERSE CX. 

HaVINK thus seen that VIRTl’E IS HOT AT FIIOM RiGHT BeUA- 

VIOUB, THE .SAGK.S REUAHDKD lllGIlT BEHAVIOUR AS THE 

VERY ROOT OF AI.L .VUSTERITV. — (110) 

Bhtisi/a. 

‘ Of all Austerity, — i.e. Breath- control, .silence, ulnter- 
vances, self-coutrol, and the fa-sts of ‘ JLfchchhra, Chdudra- 
yat^a, and also absolute Ea.sting ; — of all this ‘ Austerity,* 
Right Behaviour is ‘ the root' — i.e. the direct cause, 
leading to the growth of their fruit. — For the reason 
given, the sages accepted; it as being the root, — 

i.e. the cau.se, — of Austerity, performed by men desiring 
results. — ‘ Having seen that virtue is got «/, ’-^acquired — 
‘fi'om Right Behaviour.' — However difficult the Austerity 
perforqaed, it is not fruitful for the man that is without Right 
Behaviour; — so says the SAviifi. — (111). 
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LXIV— Contents of the Treatise. 

VERSE CX. 

The coming into existence of the world, — the rele 

RELATING TO THE SACRAMENTAL RlTES, — THE METHOD OP 
KEEPING OBSERVANCES, — A.S ALSO THE EXCELLENT RULES 
BEARING UPON THE EiNaL AbLUTION. — (111). 

Bha^ya, 

The ' Virtue, s ’ expounded in the Treatise are here specified 
in detail. With a view to attract the attention of the hearers, 
it has been described in Veree 50, (‘f. seg., that the results of 
‘ Virtue ’ are endless. Rut it is possible that hearers might 
become discouraged by the idea that ‘ Virtue ’ is interminable, 
without end ; hence with a view to encourage them, the 
Author is* now providing a summary of tlie institute, in the 
shape of a list of contents : — the sense being — ‘only so many 
are the subjects dealt with, not too mrtny, and they can certainly 
be learnt by people who are endowed with due regard and 
amount of confidence’; the idea is that if the path traversed 
is one that has been described briefly, it is u[)t unltearable. 

‘ r/ifi eomhiff into e.vistenre of the world,' — i.e. the measure 
of time, the delineation of the characteristics of principles and 
things, the ])raise of the firShmana, and so forth, — all these 
are included under tlui ‘ coming info existence of the world ' ; 
this subject has been dealt with in the Treatise as a com- 
mendatory description, and not a.H something to be actually 
accepted as absolutely true. 

‘ The rules relating to sacmmental rites’ ‘ the method 
of keeping observances’ By ‘sacramental rites’ are meant 
those connected with ‘ Impregnation ’ and the rest ; the 
* rules ’ i.€., procedure — relating to these ; — the keeping of 
‘ obsei'vances ’ — I.e,, by the Initiated Student, — of these 
the 'method,’ the actual performance, the procedure; 
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— this sums up what has been proclaimed in Discourse 
II. — ‘ Final Ablution ' — i.e. the particular ceremony per- 
formed by one who is returning from the house of his 
Preceptor (after finishing his course of study). — ( 1 11) 

VERSE CXII. 

The taking op wife, — the definition of the skveraij 
FORMS OF Marriage, — the method of the Uueat Sacri- 
fices, — THE eternal REQUI,ATI0NS KEL vTING TO THE 
offering to Fitis . — (112) 

Bhnsya. 

TnMny of wife,' — the accepting of a wife in marriage; — 
‘ the defimtion ' — i.e., the means of distinguishing the exact 
character — ' of mnrriagea^ — such as the Brahna’ and the 
rest, which form the means by which the wife is taken. — 
‘ The great sacrifices' — the five oflerings of the ‘ }'aishraijleva' 
and the rest. — ‘ The regulations' I’ules, method, relating to 
shraddhas, ‘ offenng to the Pitrs.' 

The terms 'para' ' e.vcellent' {\n verse 111), nnxiSi' shashvata' 
'eternal' (in 112) only serve to fill in the metre. 

All this forms the subject-matter of discourse III. — (il2) 


VERSE CXIII— CXIV— CXA I. 

The DESCRIPTION OF the means of livelihood, — THE 
OBSERVANCES OF THE INITIATED HOUSEHOLDER, — LAWFUL 
AND FORBIDDEN FOOD, — PURIFIC.A’I’ION,— THE CLEANSING 
OF THINGS. — [113) 

The CONDITIONS of Women, — the Duties of the Recluse, — 
Final Release, — Renunciation, — the entire duty of 
THE King, — and the decision of law-suits. — (114) 

The Rules regarding the examination of witnesses, — 
• THE Duties of Husband and ivifb, — Law relating to 
the Division of Property,— Gambling, — the exter- 
minating OF BAD CHARACTERS. — (115) 
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The duty of the Vaishya an» the Shudra, — ®he birth 

OF THE MIXED CASTES — THE DUTIES OF ALL CASTES DURINO 

TIMES OF DISTRESS — THE METHOD OF EXPIATION. — (116) ' 

Bliaaya. 

The ‘ ilescription of the means of livelihood^ — i.e., of the 
means of subsistence, in the form of acquiring wealth and the 
like. — ‘ Of the Initiated Householder' — i.e., of one who has 
finished his Vedic study and has returned home from his 
teacher’s house; 'the observances^ such as 'he should not 
look at the rising sun ’ and so forth. All this forms the 
subject-matter of Discourse IV. 

'Lawful and forbidden food,' — ‘five five-nailed animals are 
permitted food,’ and ‘ forbidden food ’ — such as onion, etc. — 
'Purification ,', — by lapse of time, as in the case of child- 
birth — ‘ cleansing of things,' with water. — ‘ The condition of 
women' — such as childhood, youth and so forth. All this is 
dealt with in Discourse V. 

‘ Duties of the Becluse ' — the Recluse is one whose chief 
work consists in the perfonning of austerity, — i.e., the 
' Vanaprnstha,' the Hermit ; and the duty of these is called 
'Tapasya.'—' Final Eelease’—i.e., the duty of the Wandering 
Mendicant. — ‘ llenunciation,' is a particular form of the said 
‘duty’ (of the Mendicant); how this is so will be explained 
in the chapter referred to. All this forms the subject matter 
of Discourse VI. 

‘ The entire duty,' — those leading to visible (physical) as 
well as invisible (super-physical) results, — 'of the king,’ — 
i.e., of the man whose business it is to protect the Earth, and 
who has obtained sovereignty. This forms the subject-matter 
of Discourse VII. 

‘ Of law-suits' — such as the non-payment of debts, etc. ; 
— ‘ decision,' — i.e., dispelling all doubts, ascertaining the 
facts and deciding upon the course of action to be adopted, — 
' The method of examination of untnesses,' — this , has been 
inentioned separately (though already included in the 
20 
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foregoing), because of its c great importance, This is the 
subject-matter of Discourse nil. 

‘ Duties of hushmid mid wfe,' — i.e., behaviour towards 
each other, when living together, and also when living apart. — 

* Xmiob rel-ating to dinimon ' — i.e.. of Property. ‘ GamhUng' — 
i.e.. Laws relating to gambling are here spoken of a.s 
‘ gambling ’ — ‘ The exterminalkm of' — mean.s of banishing, — 
'had ehamotflrs' — such as thieves, robbers and the like. 
Though in reality the ‘ Division of Property,’ forming one of 
the eighteen ‘matters of dispute,’ is included under ‘ law-suits' 
and as such, standing on the same footing as the ‘ non- 
payment of debts,’ need not have been mentioned separately, yet 
it has been mentioned separately beeause it forms the subject- 
matter of a distinct Discourse. The duties of the Vaishya 
mid the Shudraf — i.e., the performance of their respective 
duties. All this is dealt with in Discourse IX. 

‘ The birth ’ coming into existence , 'of the mixed Castes^ 
— i.e., of the ‘ Ksaiti'' the ‘ VaideJm’ etc., etc. — 'Duties 
duHng times of distress,’ — i.e., w'hen failing to carry on 
livelihood by the moans prescribed for them, tht^y are reduced 
to the point of death ; and then then^ are certain duties 
that devolve upon the various castes. — This is dealt with in 
Discourse X. 

‘ The method of expiation’ — is dealt with in Discourse XI. 

-( 113 - 116 ) 


VEilSE CXVII 

The thbbbpold tiiansmihuation ov the Soul, ajusing from 

ACTIONS, — THE UIQUEST GOOD, — AND THE EXAMINATION OF 
THE GOOD AND BAD FEATURES OP ACTIONS. — ( 117 ) 

Bhasya. 

‘ Samsdragamama,’ — the property, ‘ sammrd,’ ‘ semes of 
births and deaths’ stands here for the possessor of the property, 
i.e., tha personality or Soul, undergoing births and deaths ; — 
the ' gamana’ of that is its migration from one body to 
another.^ — Or, ‘ $gmsdra ’ may he taken as standing for the 
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objects of the world, i.e., the three Regions of the Earth, 
etc. ; — the 'gamami ’ is heiny horn in tliose regions, as des- 
cribed before. — ‘ Threefold’ high, low and middling. — 
‘ Arising from actiom ’ — brought about by good and bad 
deeds. 

'Highest good' — the work describes not only the con- 
ditions brought about by deeds, but also that higher than 
which there is nothing, — i.e., spiritual knowledge, — the means 
of attaining that also has been described. 

‘ Of actions' — I.e.. those that are enjoined and those that 
are prohibited, — 'the examination of the good and had features' 
-(117) 


VERSE CXVIII 

The eternal laws op coi nthtes, duties of castes and laws 
OF dynasties, — also the laws RELATINft TO HERETICS 
AND TO GUILDS, — ALL THI.S MaNV HAS EXPOUNDED IN THESE 

Institutes. — ( 118 ) 


Bha»ya. 

The present verse further confirms the complete character 
of the Treatise. ‘ Laws of countries ' — those that are obserred 
in particular countries, and not over the whole earth ; — 
'Duties of castes' — those pertaining specifically to the 
BrShmana and other castes. — ‘ Laws of dynasties' — those pro- 
mulgated by famous dynasties; — 'Heresy' consists in the 
keeping of such observances as are prohibited ; and ' laws 
of heretics' are those laws that are based upon heterodox 
treatises ; the ‘ heretics ’ being described (in 4‘30) as 
'persons addicted to improper deeds.’ — 'Guilds,' companies; 
of traders, artisans, actors and so forth. ^ 

All these laws and duties the revered ' Manu has 
expounded m these Institutes ' — (118) 
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VERSE CXIX 

You ALSO LEAHN FROM ME TO-DAY, THESE TEACHINGS, — JUST 
AS THEY WERE, IN THE PAST PROMULGATED BY MaNU, ON 
BEING QUESTIONED BY MB (119) 

Bha^ya. 

This address to the sages is for the purpose of attracting 
their attention. — (119) 


Thus in the Institutes of Law promulgated by Mann, in the compilation 
expounded by Bbrgn, the first Bhconne. 

Also 

In the Bha^ya by Bhatta Medhatithi. 



DI5C0UR3E II 

Sources of Knowledge of Dharma. 

I. Dharma defined 


VERSE I 

Learn that Dharma, which has been ever followed by, 

AND SANCTIONED BY THE HEAB1 OF, THE I.EAKNED AND THE 

GOOD, WHO ARE FREE FROM LOVE AND U TE. — (1) 

Bhasya. 

The First Discourse was unrlertakeii for the purpose of 
showing the real character of the subiect-matter dealt w'ith 
by the Treatise; the description of the creation of the World 
and such other subjects have also been explained as supple- 
mentary to the said delineation of the subject-matter of the 
Treatise. It is noiv that the IVeatise actually begins. As 
the promised subject of the Discourse, interrupted by the des- 
cription of world- creation and such other subjects, may have 
been lost sight of, — the Teacher again addresses his pupils 
with a view to recall the subject to their minds. 

That ‘Dharma,’ which you desired to learn is now being 
expounded by me, — please no\v ‘ learn ’ — i.e., be attentive and 
listen. 

In Discourse I, five or six verses (85 — 91) were meant to 
point out the purpose of the Treatise ; the rest of it is mere 
' declamatory description’ So that, if all that 
has not been carefully learnt, there is not much harm ; in the 
present Discourse however ' Dharma ’ itself is being directly 
expounded ; hence this subject should be carefully learnt. 
This is the meaning of the re-iteration (in this verse, of 
Dharma being the subject-matter of the Treatise). , 

The term ‘ dharma* bb already explained, denotes the per- 
fomance of the A^tabU and such other prescribed acts. 
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External phil'iaophers regard as ' dharma* also such acts as 
the wearing of ashes, the carrying of begging-howls, and so 
forth ; — and it is with a view to exclude these from the 
category of ‘ Dharma ’ that the author adds the fiualifications 
— * followed hg the learned,' and so forth. 

The ‘ learned ' are those whose minds have been cultured 
by the study of the sciences ; those that are capable of 
discerning the real character of the means of knowledge 
and the objects of knowledge. The ‘ learned ’ (meant here) 
are those who know the real meaning of the Veda, and not 
others. In fact those persons that admit sources other than 
the Veda to be the ‘ means of knowledge ’ in regard to Dhai'tna 
are ‘unlearned,’ ‘ignorant’; in as much as their notions of 
the means and objects of knowledge are wrong. That this 
is so, we learn thoroughly from lllmanisa (Siitra, Adhyaya I). 

The ‘ Good,' -'Le., righteous men; those who translate into 
action what is known from authoritative sources, and who 
always try to obtain what is wholesome and avoid what is not 
wholesome; — what is ‘wholesome’ and ‘not wholesome’ among 
visible things is well known ; among the ‘ Unseen,’ that 
which forms the subject of ‘ Injunction ’ is ‘ wholesome,’ while 
that which forms the subject of ‘ prohibition ’ is ‘ not whole- 
some.’ Those who are outside the said pale of acting in 
accordance with the said authoritative sources of knowledge 
are called ‘not good’ (unrighteoxis). It is for these reasons 
that both knowledge and acting have been mentioned here 
(by means of the two epithets, ‘ learned ’ and ‘ good ’). 

It is not possible for the term 'sat' (in 'sadhhil^') to be 
taken in the sense of existing at the present time ; because 
in this sense the epithet would be entirely superfluous : when 
a certain thing is * followed ’ by one, it is only when this latter 
eansts at the time [so that existence would be already implied 
by the other epithet.] 

By 'following' in the present context is meant capability 
of acting (in conformity with). The Past-participial affix (in 
^sevitaJp' ‘followed’) indicates the fact of the DhartmAxemn^ 
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been in foroe from times without beginning. As a matter of 
fact, such Dhairma as consists of the Astaka and other rites 
are not, like ordinary Dharmas or Duties, set up by any person 
during the present time. This same fact is also indicated by 
the terra ‘ even'.’ (The sense is that) this Bhm'ma has 
continued ever since the world- process has been going on. 
All other extraneous Dharmas, being set up by ignorant and 
wicked persons, though they may obtain currency for some 
time, drop out in course oF time ; no mere delusion can 
continue for tliousands of ages. True knowledge on the 
other hand, even though it may for a time he shrouded by 
ignorance, shines forth in all its brilliance, upon the destruc- 
tion of that ignorance. Heiiig by its very nature, pure and 
brilliant, it can never undergo entire destruction. 

‘ TFho are free from love avd hate' — What is referred 
to here is another cause that leads men to take to heterodox 
dharmas. ‘ Delusion' having been already described [as 
leading to the .same end), the present phrase serves to 
indicate greed and the rest ; the direct mention of ‘love and 
hate’ being meant to be only illustrative; e.g,, it is by reason 
of dreed that people have recourse to magical incantations and 
rites. Or ‘ Greed ’ may be regarded as included (not merely 
indicated) by ‘ Love and Hate.’ People who are too much 
addicted to what brings pleasure to themselves, on finding 
themselves unable to carry on their living by other means, are 
found to have recourse to such means of livelihood as the assum- 
ing of hypocritical guises and so forth. This has been thus des- 
cribed — ‘The Avearing of ashes and carrying of begging bowls, 
beiiiff naked, wearing of discoloured clothes—these form the 
means of living for people devoid of intelligence and energy.’ 

^Hate ’ — leads to the performance of acts contrary to those 
prescribed. People tilled AAuth hate are not quite capable of 
c omprehending the truth; and hence they come to regard 
the wrong act {adharma) as the right one {dharma). , 

Or, both ‘ Love ’ and ‘ Hate ’ may be regarded as obstacles 
to the discernment of truth. As a matter of fact, even when 
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some slight knowledge of the scriptures has been acij^aired, 
and the man has acquired the name of being ‘ learned,’ — there 
is every possibility of his acting otherwise (than in strict 
aocordance with the scriptures), if he happens to be under the 
influence of love or hate. For instance, people, though fully 
conversant with the scriptures, do commit such wrong acts 
as the giving of false evidence, with a view either to do harm 
to some one whom he hates, or to do good to some one whom 
he loves, and certainly one cannot be sure that such acting of 
these people is based upon the Veda; for the simple reason 
that there are present other forces (controlling his action), in 
the shape of Love and Hate. It is for this reason that these 
are prohibited. 

The following objection is here put forward: — “In the 
word ^ mdbhih,’ the term ‘ sat’ has been explained as denoting 
righteousness ; but what sort of righteousness could belong to 
the man for w'hom it is considered possible to do wrong under 
the influence of Love and Hate? Consequently, it is not 
necessary to add the epithet ‘ free from love and hate ’ [this 
being already implied by the word ‘ good 

[Our answer to the above is as follows] — As a matter of 
fact, the epithet in question ([free from love and hate ’) is 
mentioned as the reason or ground (of the aforementioned 
‘ goodness ’ or ‘ righteousness ’) ; the sense being that ‘ it is 
because they are free from Love and Hate that they are good’ 

What is really meant is the ab.sence of undue predominmine 
of Love and Hate (and not absolute absence) ; because no 
man, even though there be forces at work tending 4o make 
him free from Love and Hate, can get rid of these entirely, 
as declared by Shrufi (Chhandogya IJpanisad, 8-12-1)) — ‘ So 
long as one has a body, there can be no cessation of the agree- 
able and the disagreeable.’ 

‘ Love ’ here stands for hankering after the enjoyment of 
things'; and ‘ Hate ’ is that which leads one to avoid or escape 
f^ora a certain thing. ‘ Greed ’ is the jealous hankering alter 
the sole possession of an object ; the feeling being in the form 
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' may aH this prosperity, fame and fjhe like not belong to any 
other person.’ All these are functions of the Mind.' Or, 

' Love ’ may be taken as standing for the affection one feels 
towards sentient beings, like one’s wife, son, relations and so 
forth ; and ‘ greed’ for the longing that one has For riches and 
such insentient things. 

‘By the heart.' — ‘Heart’ here stands for the Mind; — 

‘ swnetion' is satisfaction of mind. Tlie real condition of 
things is this : linrhlhi and other principles are located inside 
the Heart ; and even though deluded persons have recourse to 
such unrighteous acts as the killing of animals apart from 
sacrifices, the eating of prohibited food and so forth, — thinking 
them to he right ‘ Dharma,’ — yet they have compunctions in 
their hearts ; in the case of the performance of actions pre- 
• scribed in the Veda, on the other hand, the Mind feels satisfied. 

The sense of all this is as follows : — ‘ The Dharma that 
I am going to expound is not one beset with the said 
defects ; — ’it is one that is actually followed by high-souled 
persons and towards which the Mind itself urges us. Por these 
reasons it is only right that great regard should he paid to the 
Dharmm that are going to he propounded.’ 

Or, ‘ Heart ’ may he taken as standing for the Veda ; the 
Veda, duly .studied atid borne within the lieart in the form 
of ideas and conception.s, is called ‘ heart.’ 

The present statement refers to the following three 
cases ; — (1) when a person, without much thought, under- 
takes an action, through sheer impulse, — it must he right ; this 
is what is meant by ‘ sanctioned by the heart ’ ; — (2) the same 
expression also includes the case when one acts according to 
custom, depending upon the dictum ‘ that is the right path 
by which great men have gone ’ ; — (3) when ‘ learned ’ persons, 
without any ulterior motives, are found to act in a certain 
manner they are never blamed for it, and even when people 
do not find their action authorised (by the Veda), they hccept 
the fact that it must he based upon the Veda. In every way 
the present verse makes men have I’ecourse to .activity. 

21 
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Other people explain thij4 verse as serving the purpose 
of providing a general definition v)f ‘Dharma’; the sense 
being — ‘ that which is done by such persons should be regarded 
as Dharma ’ ; this definition is applicable to all forms of 
Dharma , — that which is directly prescribed by the Veda, 
that which is laid down in the Snifti and also that which 
is got at from Right Usage. In accordance with this 
explanation, however, the right reading would be — ‘yah Maih 
sevyafe tarn dharmam nihodhata.' 



II. Selfishness Deprecated 


VERSE II 

It is not right to bk absorbed in desibes — “ But there 

IS IN THIS WORLD, NO ABSOLUTE ABSENCE OF DESIRE ; FOR 

THE STUDY OF THE VeDAS ITSELF IS PROMPTED BY DESIRE, 

AS ALSO EVERY ACT PRESCRIBED IN THE VeDA.” — (2) 

Bhasi/a. 

The man for whom desire for reward forms the sole motive 
to act is said to be ‘ absorbed in desires ’ ; and it is this charac- 
ter that is expressed by the abstract noun Kammhmta ; the 
terra ‘ afman ’ in tins compound denoting preponderance. 

'It is not right,’ — i.e., it is deprecated. 

[An objection is raised] — “ This deprecation leads us to 
infer that the said absorption in desires is prohibited. — This 
means that the text contains the prohibition of all such sacri- 
fices as the Saury a and the like, which are performed with a 
desire for a definite reward. Or, why should we specify the 
Smirya and other sacrifices ? xlll performance of actions is for 
the accomplishment of a desirable end ; no one acts simply for 
the accomplishing of the act itself ; in fact there is no action 
without results. As for the assertion (contained in 4.63) that 
‘ one should not act aimlessly ’ [which might be taken to 
imply that there arc aimless actions, such as] pouring liba- 
tions on extinguished fire, or seeking for information regard- 
ing what is happening to kings and places of other countries, 
— in reality, in these cases also there is some result follow- 
ing from the act ; and all that is meant by calling them 
‘ aimless ’ is that they do not bring about any important re- 
sults, in the shape of attainment of Heaven, acquisition of 
village-property and so forth, which are useful to men in 
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the invisible and visibly spheres. It might be argued 
that — ‘It may be that the action brings about a reward; what 
is meant is that the man should have no desire for that 
reward; even though, in the very nature of things, the 
reward will follow.’ Even so the Saurya and other sacri- 
fices would be without rewards ; that alone is regarded as 
‘ reward ’ which is actually desired ; so that there could be 
no ‘ reward ’ for one who has no desires. In the ordinary 
world, wc do not find any such activity as is absolutely in- 
dependent of a desire for reward. Nor have we any such 
Vedic declaration as that ‘ in connection with Vedic actions 
alone there should be no desire for reward.’ On the con- 
trary, all V(5dic acts have been . prescribed as bringing 
definite rew^ards ; so that if desire for rew'ards is interdicted, 
it would mean that the acts would not be done ; and this 
would militate against the spirit of the Vedas. As regards 
the compulsory acts (prescribed in the Veda), there is no 
possibility of rewards in their case. I'hen again, since the 
prohibition in the text is a general one [and not restricted 
to Veuic acts only), it would lead to the ce.ssation of all 
ordinary activity of the Avorld, and ■would thus run counter 
to visible practice also, and it comes to this that no one 
should do anything, all should sit silent.” 

To the above objection w^e make the following reply ; — (1) 
It has been argued that the Text implies the prohibition of 
the Saurya and such other sacrifices, which are admittedly 
prompted by desire for rewards ; as regards this, the author 
is himself going to say (in Verse 5) that ‘ the man fulfils the 
desires he may have entertained ’ ; if he had meant to prohibit 
(by the present verse) such acts, how could there be any 
‘entertainment’ or ‘fulfilment’ of desh’es ? 

(2) The second point urged is that, since the text does not 
specify Vedic acts alone, the interdict would apply to ordinal^ 
actions'also. But the required specification has already beenmad^ 
by the text (in the preceding verse), where it says — ‘ Learn 
that iDharma’ ; which shows that it is (and nni the 
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ordinary activity of the world) tljat forms the subject-matter 
of the present discourse. 

(3) The third point raised is that — “in as much as no 
rewards are mentioned in connection with the compulsory 
acts, there can be no possibility of any desire for rewards 
in the case of these ; so that no useful purpose could be 
served by the prohibiting of sucjh desires.” — Now in 
answer to this we make the following ol)servations : — [a) By 
reason of no rewards being spoken of, no one would ever 
undertake the performance of any compulsory act, unless he 
were a person thoronghly conversant with the scriptures (and 
hence realising the importance of compulsory duties) : and (6) 
in the case of the Sanrya and such other acts as have rewards 
mentioned in connection with them, lindiug that men are 
prompted to their performance by desire for those rewards, 
people might -be led to the generalisation that whatever one 
is to do should be done with the desire for a definite reward ; 
and thus come to undertake the performance of the compul- 
sory acts also only through a desire for reward, oven though 
no such reward has been spoken of in the scriptures. And it 
is with a view to preclude these possibilities that the text lays 
down the interdict. Though the general rule is that — [a) an 
act which is mentioned as leading to a definite result can only 
he performed with a view to that result, [b) while that which 
is laid down in the scriptures as nt)t bringing any reward, and 
in connection with which one cannot assume a reward accord- 
ing to the principle enunciated in relation to the Vishoajit- 
sacrifice \^Pnroam.hnmisa- Sutra, L3. 15-l(i ; that where no 
reward is mentioned, the attainment of heaven should he re- 
garded as the reward], can never he pei-formed otherwise 
(than in the purely disinterested manner), — yet there may 
be persons who are conversant with this principle ; and it is to 
these persons that the text addresses the exhortation ; speci- 
ally as it would be rather difficult to carry convict ion to such 
persons by mere reasoning ; and the requisite knowledge is 
conveyed in a simpler and easier manner by means of direct 
advice. It is for this reason that the author has, in a friendly 
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spirit, conveyed a teaching which is thoroughly established by 
proofs. 

Though the word '‘Kama' is generally found to be used 
in the sense of sexual desire, yet, since in the present context 
that sense is not applicable, it has to be taken as synonymous 
with ‘ ichohha ’ (Desire) and ‘ abhilam,' (Longing). So that 
in view of what follows, the meaning of the text comes to be 
that ‘ one should not undertake the performance of all acts 
simply with a desire for reward.’ 

The opponent, taking the ‘ absorplion in desires ’ to mean 
mere presence of desire in ijeneral, urges the following 
objection : — 

''But there is in this icorld, no (ihsolnte uhsence of desires ; 
that is, as a matter of fact, in this world, there is no 
activity for one who is entirely without desire. To say 
nothing of such acts as cultivation oF land, trade and the 
like, which are done by men of experience, — even the 
‘study of the Veda,’ the learning of the Veda, which the boy 
is made to do by his father and others, being even chastised by 
them, even this is not possible without some desire ; reading 
consists in the uttering of words ; and utterance never 
proceeds, like the sound of thunder, without desire. — 
‘ Well, if the Boy desires to read, why is he beaten ? ’ — It 
is by beating that his desire is aroused ; the only ditference is 
that in connection with things that the person likes, the 
desire arises of itself (and does not need an incentive in the 
shape of the beating). — Similarly ‘ the acts prescribed in the 
Veda’ — as compulsory in connection with the Barsha- 
purnanasa and other sacritlces are not possible without desire. 
There is no possibility of a man giving away to Deities things 
that belong t > himself, unless there is a desire in him for doing 
so. Hence the prohibition of ‘ absorption in desires ’ becomes 
an interdict upon all acts prescribed in the Veda and in the 
Smrtia.” — (3) 
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VERSE III 

[Purvapaksa Contiimed.) 

Desire has its root in Thought; Sachipices procekd prom 
Thought ; Vows and Restraints — all these have been 
described as blllGIN Vl’ING IN THOUGHT. — (3) 

Bhdsya. 

It has been asserted (in the preceiins^ verse) that tlie 
performance of sacrifices is not possible without desire ; this 
is explained still more clearly in the present verse. 

Thought is the root of sacrifice and other acts, as also 
of desire ; when a man is going to perforin a sacrifice, or any 
act, he must think of it : and when the thinking has been 
done, there must follow, from the said Thinking, Desire, — 
however undesirable this latter may be ; for instance, when 
a man, going to cook, lights fire, there arises, from the fire, 
the undesirable smoke also. Thus it is impossible that 
sacrifices should be performed and there .should be no 
desire at all. 

What is this Thon</ht, which is the root of 

all action ? ” 

Answer. — AVe .explain it as Follows : — Thonyht is that 
function ol the mind which precedes Desire and Resolution ; 
all these three are functions of the mind, and they are at 
the root of all activity. As a matter of fact, no physical 
activity is possible without Thought. AAliat happens in the case 
of all activity is that — (a) first of all we have the Thought 
or Idea of the exact nature of a thing, and what is meant by 
‘Thought,’ in the present context is the cognition that one 
has of a certain thing as capable of accomplishing a definite 
desirable purpose ; — (A) after this follows a longing, a wish ; 
and this is ‘desire’; — {c) after the desire has arisen in the 
form ‘how may I obtain it,’ the man resolves, determines, 
that he shall act [towards the obtaining of the thing) ; and 
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this is ‘ B^solutioii.’ It is onlv after these three mental 

9/ 

operations have been gone through that the man proceeds to 
that external activity which would accomplish the desired 
end. For instance, when a man is hungry, (a) he thinks 
of — has the idea of — the action of eating, — (6) then he 
desires ‘ may I eat,’ — [c) then comes the resolution ‘ I shall 
desist frona all other activity and take to eating,’ — (ci) then 
he says to the persons in charge of the place where the act 
of eating is to he done — ‘make ready,’ ‘ set the kitchen going.’ 

\_Objectioii^ — “ If this is so, then Sacrifices and other acts 
do not proceed from mere Thought, hut from Thought, Long- 
ing and Resolution ; then why is it said that Sncrijices 
profieed from Thought ? ” 

\Answer '\ — There is no force in this objection, since 
Thought is the prime cause. It is in view of this that the 
author is going to assert (in the next verse) that ‘ there is 
no action done by one who is entirely without desires.’ 

Voios — A ‘ vow ’ consists in a mental resolve, in the form 
‘ this shall he done by me as long as I live ’ ; to this class 
belong the vows of the Snatulca. 

Bestraints — are negative in their character, — such as 
desisting from killing and so forth. 

[The meaning of all this is that] without thought there is 
neither acdvity towards what ought to he done, nor desisting 
from what is prohibited and ought not to he done.” — (It) 

VERSE IV 

fPTvrvaptiksa oonnlnded.) 

No ACTION IS EVER FOUND IN THIS AVORLD TO BE DONE BY 

A MAN ENTIRELY WITHOUT DESIRES; AVHATKVER A MAN 

DOBS IS THE OUTCOME OF DESIRE. — ( 4 ) 

Bha^ya. 

The pi-eceding verse has described the fact that such 
activity and cessation from activity as are laid down in th^ 
sei^ptures are dependent upon knowledge ; and the '^reseht' 
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verse speaks of similar dependence' in the case of ordinary 
acts of the world ; this is the difference between the two 
verses. 

'Iha ’ means ‘ in thi.s world ’ ; — ‘ Karhichit ’ means ‘ ever,’ 
‘ at any time.’ During the waking state, no artion is ever 
found in this icorld to be done by any person who is without 
desire for performing that action. 

Whatever act, scriptural or temporal, — the permitted or 
the prohibited — is done is the outcome of desire. Since 
desire is the cause of all activity, every act is called the 
outcome of desire.’ 

Thus the position becoines e.vtreinely ditlicult : ‘ It is not 
right to be absorbed in desire.s ’ (as declared in Verse 2), and 
yet there is no activity without desire.— (t) 


V h:\iSE v 

[Answer to the above Vurvupakm\ 

Behaving in the right manner, in kega.rd to these 
(desires), a man .attains the position op Immortals; 

AND EVEN IN THIS WORLD HE OBTAINS ALL THE DESIRES 
THAT HE MAY HAVE I'HOIJGHT OP. — (5) 

B h as If a . 

To the above Furoapakm, the Author replies in this verse. 

[What is meant is that] one should behave in the right 
mannet' in regard to these — de.sires. 

"What is this right behaviour V' 

It consists in doing an act exactly in the manner in which 
it ii found mentioned in the scriptures. That is, in regard to 
the compulsory acts one should not think of rewards at all, 
for the simple reason that no rewards have been mentioned 
in connection with them; while in regard to the voluntary 
aotSf there is no prohibition of thinking of rewards, for the 
siRiple reason that these acts are actually mentioned as hring- 
ihg definite rewards ; in fact what we know of these acts from 
22 
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the seriptural injunctions is that they are the means of obtain- 
ing certain rewards ; so that the performance of these by a 
man who has no desire For those rewards would be doing some- 
thing that is not enjoined in the scriptures at all. As regards 
the compulsory acts however, to think of rewards would he a 
pure mistake ; for when the acts have not been prescribed as 
leading to any results, no results could proceed from them by 
merely the man’s seeking for them. 

By doing so by behaving rightly in regard to desires] 
one goes to — attains — the position of ImmortaU. ‘Immortals ’ 
are the Gods; their ‘position ’ is Heaven; and by reason of 
the Gods residing in Heaven, the term ‘ position ’ is applied to 
the gods themselves, the positioii being identified with the 
occupier of the position ; just as we have in the expression 
‘ the elevated sheds are shouting ’ [where the ‘ sheds ’ stand for 
the men occupying them]. Hence the compound ‘ Amuraloka ’ 
is to be expounded as a Karmadharaya — ‘ the immortal posi- 
tions ’ ; and with the abstract afhx ‘ tal ’ we have the form 
‘ aniaralokata.' So the meaning is that ‘ he obtains the charac- 
ter of a divine being,’ ‘he attains divinity.’ The author has 
made use of this expression in view of metrical exigencies. 

Or, the compound ‘ amaralokatu ’ may be explained as owe 
who sees — ' lokayati’ — the gods — Uimuran’ •, the term 'loka’ 
being derived from the root ' toka’ willi the passive affix 
‘tm’ (according to Panin i 3.2.1) ; and then the abstract affix 
tul added to it ; so that the meaning is that ‘ he becomes cap- 
able of seeing the Gods ’; and this also means that he attains 
heaven. 

Or again, the expression may mean that ‘ he is looked upon 
as a God ’ — ‘ amara iva lokyate ’ — among men. 

This whole passage is mere declamatory Arthavaxla; and it 
does not lay down Heaven as the result actually following from 
the action spoken of ; because as a matter of fact, the compulsory 
acts do not lead to any results at all, while the voluntary acts 
are prescribed as leading to diverse results. So that what the 
‘ attaining of heaven ’ spoken of in the text means is the due 
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fulfilment of what is enjoined in the seriptures ; which is only 
an indirect way of saying that ‘ that particular end is attained 
with a view to which the action was done.* Thus in the case 
of the compulsory acts, the end in view would be either the 
avoiding of the sin (that might be incurred by the omission of 
the act), or the due fulfilment of what has been enjoined in 
the scriptures ; a.nd in the case of the voluntary acts, the end is 
the attaining of retmrOs thought of, i.e., those contemplated 
as mentioned in the scriptures ; when a man is going to per- 
form an act, he thinks, in his mind, of that reward which has 
been mentioned in the scriptures as following from that act ; 
having thought of that reward, be has a desire for it — ‘ May I 
obtain this reward by the doing of this act’; and then he 
obtains all those desires — i.e., the desirable things. 

In the manner above described we have set aside the diffi- 
culty (that had been set up by the Purvapaksa) ; for what the 
text prohibits is not the desire for each and everything, but 
the entertaining of desires only in connection with the com- 
pulsory acts ; and in regard to these also there must be desire 
for the obtaining of things necessary for the due performance 
of them. 

The Brahmaradlns (Vedantins) however regard the W'ords 
‘it is not right to be absorbed in desires ’ as a prohibition of 
the Sann/a and all such other acts as are laid down as bring- 
ing rew^ards ; and their reason is that all actions done with a 
view to rewards become setters of bondage; audit is only when 
an act is done without any thought of rewards — doing it 
simply as an offering to Brahman — that the man becomes 
released. This is what the revered Krsiia-Dvaipayana has de- 
clared in the words («) ‘ May there be no action done with a 
view to rewards ’ [Bha<jumdglfa, 2.41J ), — and again, ‘Theper- 
form-nce of an act becomes vitiated, («) by the incompleteness 
of accessories, (6) by the illiteracy of the performer, and (c) 
by the thought of rewards.’ 

Various explanations have been offered of the present 
verse; hut we have omitted them because they are of no 
importance, 
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III. 5Durce5 of Knowledj^e of Dharma 

VERSE VI 

The entire Veda is the root-source of Dharma ; also 

THE CoNSDIENTIOUa ReCOLHECTION OF KIOHTBOUS PERSONS 

VERSED IN THE VbDA, THE PRACTICE OF GoOD (aND 

learned) Men, and their self-satisfaction. — (B) 

BhS-^f/a. 

[The opponent raises an initial objection] — “What is the 
relevancy of what is stated in this verse r It is J)harma 
that has been declared as the subject to be described ; and 
Dharma can be described only by means of Injunctions and 
Prohibitions. Now as regards the fact of the Veda being the 
source of Dharma, this cannot form the subject of any injunc- 
tion such as ‘the Veda should be known as the source of 
Dharma, as the authoritative means of ascertaining Dharma 
because this fact can be known without its being enjoined in so 
many words ; certainly the fact of the Veda being the source of 
Dharma does not stand in need of being notified by any injunc- 
tions of such writers as Manu and others ; in fact the authorita- 
tiveness of the Veda regarding matters relating to Dharma is as 
self-evident as that of Direct Perception, — being based upon 
the facts that (1.) it brings about cognitions that are never 
sublated, (2) that it is not the work of any person, and as 
such it is entirely free of any suspicion of falsity that might 
be due to the defects of such authors, and (3) that the words 
of the Veda itself are free from all defects. 

“ It might be argued that — ‘ what the text does is to refer 
to, the well-established fact of the. Veda being authoritative, 
with a view to indicate that the Smitis of Manu and others are 
based upon the Veda.’ 

“But Diis explanation cannot be accepted. For this fact 
also does not need to be stated ; as ( 1 ) every i, by its 
very nature, must be dependent upon a previons oognitibin, 
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(2) the chances of mistake in the fimrtis are precluded by the 
fact of their being accepted by great men, (3) the super-sen- 
suous things spoken of in the Smptis could not be known to 
Manu and others (by any ordinary means of knowledge), and 
(4; every man knows it from his own experience that there is 
“ recollect' on ” of things taught in the Veda ; so that the only 
possible view that could he entertained regarding the SniffAs 
is that they are based upon the V'^eda [which, therefore, need 
not have been re-iterated in the Text]. Further, persons who 
know the Veda cannot stand in need of any Srarti for learning 
what they should do ; and lastly, when the Veda itself is the 
source of Dhartna, there can bti no need for postul-iting any 
other sources (in the shape of S’uti'fi, etc.). 

“Nor is it right to assert that ‘the consoientiom rcroHentum 
of persons versed in the Fedn is also merely referred to for the 
purpose of pointing out the un iuthoritative character of the 
heterodox Smrtis ’ ; because the unauthoritative character of 
these latter is already well estfiblished by reasoning. For 
such Iieterodox people as the Shahya, the Bhojnkn, the Ksa- 
payaka and the rest, there is no possil)ility of any knowledge 
of the Veda, by virtue of which they might be regarded as 
authoritative on matters treated of in their Sniftis ; because 
in the first place they do not admit any connection with the 
Veda ; secondly, they openly declare that the Veda is not 
authoritative ; thirdly, they contain- teachings directly opposed 
to the Veda ; and lastly, these Srnrtis clearly prohibit the 
study of the Veda. If Buddha and others had been students of 
the Veda, then alone could there be any iiuestion as to whether 
or not their Srnrtis are based upon the Veda. When however, 
as a matter of fact, any connection with the Veda is not even 
remotely possible, how could there be any possibility of these 
being based upon the Veda? On the contrary, these writers 
themselves put forward an entirely different basis for their 
codes, — in the form of tradition (handed down through a series 
of Several Buddhas) ; as for example, in the following words : 
' with my divine eyes I perceive the good and Imd conditions 
of Bhiksus.* Exactly in the same manner, all such heterodox 
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people as the Bhtyjaka, the BamharMra, the Nirgrantha, the 
AnarthavMa, the Pmhnpatn and the rest hold that their scrip- 
tures are the works of gifted personalities, particular deities, 
capable of directly perceiving the subjects dealt with by 
them ; and they do not admit that Dharma has its source in 
the Veda ; in fact their scriptures contain teachings directly 
opposed to the Veda ; e.y., some of these people, holding that 
death frees the living being from the troubles of living, hold 
all Killing to be meritorious ; and this (reckless) killing is 
distinctly prohibited in the V^eda ; similarly, others hold 
Bathing at sacred places to be sinful, while the Veda directly 
enjoins daily bathing and living at sacred places ; so again, 
according to some people, the killing of animals at the 
Agnistoma sacrifice is sinful ; and this is against the Vedic 
injunction laying down the performing of that sacrifice ; — 
lastly, some people hold that all such acts as the offering of 
libations and sacrifices are entirely selfish, while according to 
the Veda, which prescribes various deities in connection with 
the said acts, they are performed for the sake of these several 
deities. So that there is distinct disagreement between the 
Veda and the said heterodox scriptures. 

Some people have argued as follows : — ‘ In the Veda also 
we find contradictory assertions : e.g.^ one passage lays down 
the holding (of the Shodashi-vessel, at the Atiratra sacrifice), 
while another says it should. not he held; similarly one passage 
prescribes the time after Sunrise as best suited to the pour- 
ing of libations, while another lays down the time before 
Sunrise ; so that it is quite possible that in the Veda itself — 
either in its lost llescensions or even in such Eescensions as 
are not completely lost — there may be found injunctions con- 
trary to a certain Vedic injunction [and these contrary Vedic 
passages would form the basis foi- the non-Vedic teachings 
of the heterodox Smf'ti8'\. .The number of Vedic Eescensions 
is endless; how could all of them be known to any one 
person ? And it is quite possible that some of them might 
have become lost. So that it is quite possible that there 
may be some such Vedic Eescensional text as contains 
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direct injunctions of such acts a« Eating in a cessel made of 
humim hones, i emnining naked-skinned and so forth which 
have been prescribed in some heterodox scriptures).’ 

“Our answer to the above is as follows : — We do not deny 
the possibility of mutually contradictory teachings being found 
in the Veda ; what we mean is that in all such cases [where 
both the injunctions are equally directly perceived), both in- 
junctions stand u})on the same tooting, and consequently the 
two acts are regarded as optional alternatives. In the case in 
question however [i.e., when the teaching of a heterodox 
scripture is found to contradict the direct teaching of the 
Veda), the Vedic text (in .support of the heterodox teaching) 
could only b»i assumed ; but there can be no occasion for the 
assumption of a text directly contradictory to one that is 
directly perceived. The mere possibility of a Veitic text (in> 
support of the heterotlox teaching) cannot lead to any cer- 
tainty regarding its actual existence ; while the Vedic injunc- 
tion to the contrary is directly perceptible and certain ; and 
certainly a certain text can never be sublated by an uncertain 
one. As for the theory of ‘lost Rescensions,’ we .shall deal 
with it in detail later on, in our comments on this same verse. 
As regards the (orthodox) Smf’tis of Maim and others, their 
relationship to directly perceptible Vedic text.s is quite patent ; 
in some cases they are related to the Vedic mantras, in others 
to the Vedic deities, and in others again with substances and 
other details. No such relationship is posisible in the case of 
the heterodox Smrtis ; hence no authority can ever belong to 
them (for the purpose of re-iterating nhichfact there could be 
'A reference to i\vd ‘Recollection of persons versed in the Veda.’) 

“As regards Practice, — that Avhich consists in what is 
actually done, with a view to invisible results, by persons 
learned in the Veda, — its authoritative character is exactly 
like that of llerollection (Smrti) ; because that also has its 
basis in the Veda. On the other hand, wrong Practice is 
generally based upon visible causes (of greed, &c.), and un- 
learned p-^rsons are apt to commit mistakes ; hence it can not 
have any authority at all. 
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“ Similarly with Self -satpf action. 

“If again the authority of the Veda, of Recollection 
and of Practice were dependent upon the teachings of 
Manu and others (in the shape of the present verse), 
on what would the authority of these latter rest ? If 
on other teachings — such as ‘the Smart a Dharma has 
been expounded by Manu,’ — then, whence the authority of 
these latter ? In fact, the ultimate criterion as to what is 
authoritative and what is not authoritative, would be a 
purely logical one, and it would not consist in any teaching 
at all. So that the present vBr.se is absolutely useless ; 
and so also other similar verses that follow.” 

Our answer to the above objection is as follows : — 

The authors of treatises on Dharma proceed to compose 
their woidfs for the expounding of their subject for the 
benefit of such persons as are not learned (in the Vedas). 
Hence it is that having themselves learnt from the Veda that 
the Astaktt and such other acts should be performed, they 
incorporate in their own work the injunctions of these acts, 
for the purpose of conveying the same knowledge to others ; 
similarly in the case of such matters as the authoritative 
character of the Veda [which are knowii by the Smfti- 
writers themselves from the Veda, and yet they proceed to 
include that information in their work for the edification of 
persons not equally learned]. As a matter of fact, there are 
many enquirers vvlu) are incapable of ascertaining truth by 
means of independent reasoning, — not being endowed with 
an intellect capable of ratiocination ; and for the benefit of 
these persons even a logically established fact is stated by 
the writers in a friendly spirit. Hence what is herein stated 
regarding Veda being the source of Dharma is a well-estab- 
lished fact. What the statement ‘ Veda is the source of 
Dharma ' means is tluit ‘ thq fact of Veda being the source 
of Dharma has been ascertained after due consideration, and 
one should never doubt its authoritative character.’ Even in 
ordinary experience we find people teaching others facts 
ascertained by other means of knowledge ; e,g. [when the 
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physician teaches] — ‘ you should not eat before the food 
already taken has been digested, for indigestion is the source 
of disease.’ It cannot l)e rightly urged that “ those who are 
unable to comprehend, by reasoning, the fact of Veda being 
the source of Dharma, can not comprehend it through teaching 
either ” ; for as a matter of fact we find that when certain 
persons are known to he ‘ trustworthy,’ people accept their 
word as true, without any further consideration. The whole 
of the present section therefore is based on purely logical 
facts, and not on the Veda. In other cases also, — e.g., in the 
case of Sni^tia dealing with law-suits, &c. — what is propounded 
is based upon logic, as we .shall show' later on, as occasion 
arises. How the performance of the Asfaka, etc., is based upon 
the Veda we shall show' in the present context itself. 

The word ‘ Veda ’ here stands for the Rg, Yajus and 
Samau, along with their respective llriihmanas ; all these are 
fully distinguished, by students, from all other sentences [and 
compositions). Learners who have their intellect duly 
cultured through series of teachings, understand, as soon as 
a Vedie passage is uttered, that it is Veda, — their recognising 
of the Veda being as ea.sy as the recognition of a man as 
a Brahmana. This w'ord ‘ Veda ’ is applied to the Avhole collec- 
tion of sentences,- -heginiiiug wdth ‘ Aynimile purohitam’ 
‘Agnirvai derdnamva?'m,’ and ending Avith ‘ Samsamidyuvase,' 
'atlia mahacaratam' (Jtgveda) ; as also to the several individual 
sentences forming part of the said collection ; and this ap- 
plication of the word is not direct in the one case and indirect 
in the other, — as is the ease Avith the word ‘ village ’ as 
applied (directly) to the entire group of habitations, and 
(indirectly) to each individual habitation. In the case of 
the word ‘ village ’ the twofold usage is baspd upon the prin- 
ciple that words denoting the composites are also applicable 
to the components ; the word ‘ village ’ is known to he used 
generally in the sense of ' a group of houses,’ and yet in 
the case of such expressions as ‘ the village is burnt’’ it is 
used in the sense of a few individual houses iu the village ; 
as it is when people say ‘ the village has been burnt,’ when 
28 
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in reality only a few houses have heon burnt. Or, in this 
Case also the word ‘ village ’ may be regarded as Uvsed in the 
sense of the group only ; and what happens is that it is the 
burning, which, though really pertaining to only a portion 
of that group, is spoken of as pertaining to the entire group 
as related to the said portion ; specially as it is only through 
its components that a composite can have any connection 
with an act; in fact the composite’s connection with acts can 
V)e none other than that of the components ; apart from 
the components, the composite cannot he either seen or 
touched. 

We now proceed to explain the etymology of the word 
‘ Veda' The ‘Veda’ is that from Avhich people derive their 
knowledge of Dharma, which cannot he known from any 
other source of knowledge — [yklanti mniM iti tedah^ ; and this 
knowledge of llharma is derived from each individual 
sentence ; hence the name is not restricted to the entire 
collection of Adhyagas and Amwakan that go under 
the name ‘ Ryveda ’ It is on this understanding that 
the penalty of having the tongue cut otf is indicted 
(upon the Shildra) when he pronounces a single sentence 
out of the Veda. On the .same principle also is the 
epithet ‘ whole ’ found in the injunction that ‘ the whole 
Veda should be studied,’ where it serves to indicate the 
necessity of studying all the sentences contained in the 
Veda ; otherwise (if the epithet ‘ whole ' were not there) 
the learner would be satisfied with the reading of only a 
few sentences, and would not read the whole Veda. All 
this we shall explain in detail in the present work. 

This Veda is variously divided. The Smna Veda is 
said to have a thousand ‘ paths ’ {i.c., Rescensions), in 
the shape of ‘ SMya,' ‘ Mugti,' ‘ Kaniiyamya ’ and so 
forth ; there are a hundred Rescensions of the Yajurveda, in 
the shape of ‘ Kdthaka* ‘ Vajasaneyakn ’ and the rest ; there 
are twenty*one Rescensions of the Rgveda ; and nine of the 
Atharoa Veda in the shape of ‘ Modaka ’ ‘ Faippalddaka,* 
and so forth. 
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[Ohjection^ — “ No one regards Uie Atharva as a Veda : [a) 
‘ The science is three-fold, consisting of the Rk, the Tajus 
and the Saman,’ (6) ‘ The Sun moves forward, endowed 
with the three Vedas ’ (Taittirlya Brahmana, 3.12.91), (c) 
‘ One should keep up the oh.servance of studying the three 
Vedas ’ ; [all these speak of only three Vedas]. In fact we 
also find a prohibition regarding the Atharva — ‘One should 
not recite the Atharvanas.’ It is in view of all these that 
people regard the followers of the Atharvana as heretics, be- 
yond the pale of the Vedlc Triad.” 

[.4/ww(?r] -This is not right; all good men agree in regard- 
ing the Atliarvana as a Veda. In this Smfti itself (11.33) we 
find the expression ‘ shrutiralharmngirasih,’ where the Atharva 
is spoken of a.s ‘ shruti,’ and ‘ shriiti ’ is the same as ' Veda.’ 

Further [whether a certain Veda is called ‘Veda’ or 
not is of no 'import]; Avhen certain passages — e.'j., those 
prescribing the At/nihotni and other sacrifices, which all people 
call ‘ Veda ’ — are regarded as authoritative in matters regard- 
ing Dharrna, they are .so accepted, not because they are 
called by the name of ‘ Veda — because the name ‘ Veda ’ is 
.sometimes applied to Itihma and the Agiirvedn also, when, 
for instance, it is said that ‘Ttihasn and Turana are the fifth 
Veda’ (Chhandofpja. 7.1.2), [and yet thesic are not 

regard(‘/d as authorities on Dharrna] ; — hut because they are 
independent of human agency, and help to make known our 
duties, and because they are free from mistakes; and all these 
conditions are fulfilled by the Atharva : such acts as the 
flyotistoma aud the like are prescribed in the Atharva ju.st as 
they are in the Yajus and the other Vedas. Some people 
have fallen into the mistake that the Atharva cannot be 
Veda because it abounds in teaching.s of acts dealing with 
malevolent magic (witchcraft). As a matter of fact, male- 
volent magic, as leading to the death of living beings, is 
always prohibited. _ 

[It is described, because] it is employed by the priests 
of kings who are well versed in magical spells ; but it is 
deprecated, 
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It has been argued "above that “the Atharva is not 
mentioned among Vedas, in such passages as ‘ the Sun 
moves, endowed with the three Vedas.'” — But the passages 
(quoted are merely declamatory (.\rthavafla) ; it is therefore 
of no consequence whether or not the Atharva is men* 
tioned among them. Or, the passages that speak of ‘ three 
Vedas,’ ‘the triple soienoe,’ and so forth may be taken as 
referring to the three kinds of mantras ; besides the three 
kinds of nundras found in the Bk, Yajus and Sama Vedas, 
there is no fourth kind, — the Exhortations, the Invocations, 
the lowdy recited Prayers and the Hymns to Indra, and such 
other Mantras being all included under these three. In 
the Atharva Veda also, the mantras mentioned are all of 
the ‘ Bk ’ class ; hence so far as the classification according 
to the kind of mantra is concerned, it ciomes .under the 
‘ Rgveda.’ 

As regards the interdict placed upon the study of the Atharva 
Veda, it indicates a conclusion quite the reverse of that which 
it has been cited (by the opponent) to prove: A prohibition 
is possible only of what is otherwise possible [so that the very 
prohibition proves that the said study was, and should be, 
prevalent, except under the circumstances referred to in the 
interdict]. Or, the passage quoted may simply mean that 
‘one should not mix up the performance of acts enjoined in 
the other three Vedas with that of those prescribed in the 
Atharva Veda ; for instance, during the performance of the 
rdohastoma sacrifices, the reciting of all Bk, Saman and Yajus 
mantras is enjoined, and the said prohibition precludes the 
reciting, at this sacrifice, of the mantras occurring in the 
Atharva Veda. 

The above-described Feda — which is a particular kind of 
literary compilation, not by any human author, which is divi* 
ded into several ‘ Bescensions,’ and .known under the name 
‘ Kantxa-Brahmam ’ — is the ‘ root' — i.e., the authority, the 
means of knowing — ‘ of J)harm>t' ‘ Root’ here means oanse. 
The Veda Rnd SmrH can he a ‘cause’ only in th^ sense that 
they serve to make known , — not in that of producing, nor in 
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that helping to stand, whieh are tWVs two senses in which the 
‘ root ' is the cause of the 'I ree. 

The term ‘ dharma ’ we have already explained above ; it 
is that which a man should do, and which is conducive to hii 
welfare, and of a character different from such acts as are 
amenable to perception and the other ordinary means of 
knowledge. Land-cultivation, service, &c., also are conducive 
to man’s welfare ; but this fact of their being so bi neficial is 
ascertained by means of positive and negative induction ; and 
as regards the sort of cultivation that brings a good harvest 
of grains, this is ascertained bv direct perception and 
other ordinary means of knowledge. On the other hand, the 
fact of sacrifices being conducive to welfare, and the manner 
in which they are beneficial, tlirougb the intervention of the 
‘ Apurva,’ — all this is not amenable to perception or other 
ordinary means of knowdedge. ‘Welfare’ is that which is, 
in its most general form, spoken of as ‘ pleasure,’ consisting of 
the attaining what is desirable, in the shape of Heaven, 
landed property and so forth, and also (&) the avoiding of 
what is generally spoken of as ‘ pain,’ which consists of illness, 
poverty, unhappiness. Hell and so forth. Others regard the 
attaining of Supreme Bliss only as ‘ welfare.’ 

This Dharma is learnt from such passages in the Brahmanas 
as contain the ‘/iw ’ and other injunctive expressions. In some 
cases we learnt it also from mantras ; e.y., from such mantras 
as* Vasantaga kapitijalan ftlahhate,’ ‘ offers the Kapiujala birds 
to Vasanta’ {Vdjnsanegi Samhita, 24. 20). Among these such 
passages as contain the word ‘ Kama ’ (‘ desire’) indicate that 
the act therein enjoined is to be performed for the purpose 
of obtaining a definite result ; e.g., ‘ Saurganchanumh'vapet 
brahma varchasakmmh,' (‘ one desirous of acquiring Brahmic 
glory should offer cooked rice to Surya’), ^ Vaishvadevlm sah- 
yrahinlm nirmpM gramakamah’ (‘one desirous of acquiring 
landed property should offer the Siingrahini to the .Vishve- 
devas’) ; and the actions thus enjoined are not done by one 
who is not desirous of obtaining the particular results spoken 
of. There are other acts which are pointed out as compulsory, 
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by means of such words m 'yavajjlvam ' (‘ throughout one’s 
life ’) and so forth. These are not performed with a view to 
any results, — there being no results mentioned as following 
from them. Nor will it be right to assume, in this case also, 
a definite result in the shape of Heaven, in accordance with 
the ‘Vishvajit’ — principle (laid down in the Purva-Mimansa 
Sutra 4. 3. 16-18); because the presence of such words as 
‘throughout life’ and so forth already indicates that these are 
to be performed without any reference to results, and the 
omission of these acts simply involves the sin of disobeying 
the scriptural injunction. So that it is with a view to avoid 
this sin that the acts thus prescribed are performed. This 
same holds good regarding prohibitions — such as ‘ the Brah- 
mana should not be killed,’ ‘wine should not bo drunk’; the 
avoiding of the prohibited act is not for the purpose of any re- 
ward, but simply for the purpose of avoiding something sinful. 

‘ Entire,^ — whole. That is, there is not a single word, 
consonant or vowel (of the Yeda) that is not conducive to 
Dharma. 

Some people raise the folloAving objection against this : — 

“ It has been asserted that the Veda consists of injunctions, 
descriptions, mantras and names, and Dharma is of the na- 
ture of what should he done. Noav it is only right that the 
Injunctive passages should he the means of knowing Dhar- 
ma ; as it is from these that we learn that sacrifice and other 
acts should be done, — e.y., ‘ the Jgnihotra should he offered,’ 
‘ an offering of curds should be made,’ ‘offerings should be 
made in the morning and in the evening, to Agni and Pra- 
jSipati,’ ‘ one desirous of attaining Heaven should pour 
libations into the fire.’ The whole set of these passages points 
to the particular action of ■ Agnihotra ’ as one that should 
be done ; ‘ curds ’ are the substance to be offered at the same 
sacrifice, Agni and Prajapati are the deities to whom the 
offerings are to be made, — and the ‘ desire for heaven ’ is the 
(][ualifying condition for the performer. 

“But in the Veda there are many such passages as — (o) 
' Agni is all the deities, Agni is the divine power of oblations, 
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he invites the Gods and makes otjerings to them/ fee,, and 
again ‘ Prajapati cut out his own fat ’ and so forth ; and 
certainly such passages do not lay down anything to be 
done ; all thfit they do is either to relate some past event or 
to describe some entirely irrelevant thing. If his own fat 
was cut out by Prajapati, let him cut it ; M-^hat is that to us ? 
Similarly the fact of Agni being all deities does not help 
in the offerings to Agni ; that Agni is the deity to whom the 
offering should be made having been declared by the word 
‘Agni ’ itself ; if Agni is some other deity, then the mere fact 
of his being another deity would rule him out as a recipient 
of that offering. As for itividnff, that also is laid down by 
another passage ‘ we invite .Igni, O Agni ! ’ &c. And lastly, 
as for the mention of Agni inviting and making offerings to 
the Gods, this is absolutely meaningle.ss. 

“ As regards mantras again, there are some, — e.ff., [o) 
‘There was neither death nor immortality, &c,,’ (Rgveda, 
10.129.2), (6) ‘ Sudeva might fall to-day never to return, 

&c./ (Rgveda, 10.95.14) and so forth — which either des- 
cribe some past event or contain a wailing ; and what Dhar- 
ma could such mantras expound V At that time there was 
neither death, nor immortality, nor life — certainly no living 
being having been . born before creation, there wjis no life 
or death of any one; during the universal dissolution also, 
there may come about the death of all things, or it may not 
come about, — it does not teach us anything as to anything 
to he done. Similarly, Sudeva, a certain highly meritorious 
godlike man, might to-day fall, i.e., — might throw himself 
into a pit — never to return — i.e., after which fall he cannot 
come back to life; — this is how Pururavas, separated from 
Urvashi, bewailed. 

Similarly as regards Names, — e.y , as ‘one should sacri- 
fice with the Udbhid,’ ‘one should sacrifice with the 
Balabhid,’ &c., ifcc., — they do not enjoin any act or 
substance ; the enjoining of the action being done by the 
verb (‘should sacrifice*), and the word "Balabhid' 9,\xA' Ud- 
bhid, Sfc., not being expressive of any substance; specially 
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aH the substauce for the eaerifi.ce in question in the form 
of Soma — is got at from" its archetype by virtue of the 
direct injunction [that ‘ the ectypal sacrifices are to be 
performed in the manner of their archetypes,’ and the arche- 
type of the Udbhid sacrifice is the JyutistoinA at which 
soma-juice is the substance offered] ; and hence there is 
no necessity for twisting the words ‘ udbhid,’ Ac., to yield the 
name of some sacrificial material [such as tree or spade, 
which may be indicated by the etymology of the word 
'udbhid,' which means ‘ that which shoots out’ or ‘that with 
which digging is done’]. Thus it is clear that no dharma is 
indicated by the names. How then can it be said that ‘ the 
entire Veda is the root of dharma ? ’ ” 

Our answer to the above is as follows ; — It is just in view 
of these doubts that the Author has added the epithet 
'entire'] by which it is meant that all these passages that 
have been cited by the objector help in providing knowledge 
of Dharma. 

(A) First, as regards Arthavadas, these are not meant 
to be construed apart from the injunctive passages; it is 
only if they w^ere so construed that they would fail to help 
in the knowledge of dh'trma. As a matter of fact, we find 
that if the Arthavada is taken apart by itself, it remains 
syntactically defective ; and this leads us to conclude that 
they subserve the purposes of the corresponding injunctive 
passages; being so subservient to these latter, they come 
to be construed along with them ; and hence they have 
got to be explained in such a mamier as to make them fit 
in with the corresponding injunction. Thus the mention of 
Prajapati having cut his fat cannot be taken by itself ; it 
has to be taken as supplementing an injunction ; in view 
of the fact however that the Arthavadas do not denote a 
substance, a sacrificial accessory, or any such thing as 
generally forms the direct object of injunction, they are 
construed differently, as eulogising what is directly enjoined, 
and thus come to be recognised as supplementing the injunc- 
tioin. This praise^ of the enjoined thing is also expreased by 
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the Arthavada ; for instance, the sBnse of the passage in 
question is this-* ‘ it is so necessary to perform animal-sacrifices 
that, at a time when no animals were available, and there 
was no other remedy, Frajapati constituted himself into the 
animal and cut out his own fat.’ That such is the construc- 
tion to he put upon the Arthaviida is shown by the tact that 
whenever we Kave Jrthavadas, they always accompany 
injunctive passages. 'I hus even though the sense of the 
injunction is comprehended even without the accompanying 
Arthavada,— e.y., \n WyQ of the injunction ‘one should 
offer the Kapinjala birds to Vasanta,’ we comprehend the 
injunction from the sentence itself,- yet the Arthavadas are 
not absolutely useless ; for when the Arthavada is there, it 
is not right to deduce the injunction from the injunctive 
sentence only. The A^eda is not the work of any author ; we 
cannot argue* (from the analogy of human speeches) that 
‘ since in one case the injunction has no Arthavada to help 
it, it need not have it in another case also’ ; — the Arthavadas 
ore there, we have to construe them; and what we have 
shown above is the only right way in which the particular 
Arthavada can he construed. Nor is there anything very 
extraordinary in this; in ordinary practice also, we find 
eulogistic words accompanying injunctions; for instance, 
at the time that the master is paying wages to his sei-vants, 
some servant says affectionately (in regard to another) — ‘This 
Devadatta is a good servant, he is always present, knows the 
occasions of service and is always careful about it.’ Thus we 
find that Arthavadas also serve the purpose of enjoining, 
through the eulogising of what is enjoined by the injunction. 
In fact, in certain cases, details of what is enforced by I he in- 
junction are got at from the Arthavada only ; for instance, when 
the injunction says, ‘wet pebbles are to be put in,’ this injunc- 
tion stands in need of some wetting substance, such as butter 
oil, etc. ; so that when it is followed by the Arthavada ‘ Butter 
is gloi'y*' this praise of Butter leads us to conclude that Butter 
is the w etting substance to be used. Similarly the Arthavada 
‘ those who have recourse to these iiofWs become respected’ 
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serves to point out the qualifying conditions for the performers 
of the Rali'i-satra sacrifice. From all this it is clear that 
Arthavadas also are ‘ the root of Dharnui.' 

(B) Next as regards Mantras, some of them are directly 
injunctive; e.g., the Mantra ‘ Vnsantaya knpinjalan alnhhate' 
(‘offers the Kapihjala birds to Vasanta’) ; — in connection with 
the Aghara-oSmin^, the deity to whom the offering is to be 
made is pointed out by the mantra 'Ita Indra urdhoo ’ dhvarah, 
etc.’. In this case the Deity is not mentioned in the passage 
that enjoins the offering, nor is it mentioned in any other 
purely injunctive passage ; the particular mantra to be used 
however is directly enjoined as being the one that begins 
with ‘ Ita Indra ’ ; hence it is from the words of this mantra 
that we learn the name of the requisite Deity. There are 
thousands of such instances where the Deity is indicated by 
the words of the mantra. Then, there arc certain mantras 
that are only descriptive of what is being done ; and these 
also serve the purpose of making known Dharma by remind- 
ing (the persons engaged in the act, of whal is to be done) ; 
and thus these also become ‘ roof of Dharnw ’ by indicating 
what should he done. 

Thirdly, as regards the Names, they are never found apart 
from verbs, and hence, like verbs, they have their character 
of being the 'root of Dharma ’ well-established. 1'hen again, as 
a matter of fact, the accessory details of sacrifices are 
generally enjoined through these names (of sacrifices) ; e.g., 
(a) ‘In the season one should perform the Vdjapeya 

sacrifice,’ (6) ‘ one desirous of Kingdom of Heaven should 
perform the Vajapega’ [in the former we have the injunc- 
tion of the time of performance, and in the latter, of the 
Result, and both are mentioned along with the name of the 
sacrifice ‘ Vajapeya’^. 

Thus it is proved that the ‘ ew/ire Veda’ is the ‘root of 
Dharma.’ 

Other people have taken the word 'entire' as added with 
a view to the possible objection that no knowledge of Dharifia 
is provided by the V edic passages laying down the Shydm 
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and such other objectionable acts,* or by the Prohibitions — 
such as ‘ one should not eat garlic.’ 

The objection anticipated by these people is as follows: — 
“ The Shyena and obher saerifices of the kind are in the form 
of malevolent spells ; and partaking of the character of 
murder, they arei. distinctly of the nature of ‘ Himm ’ (Injury) ; 
and since all form of injury is cruel, and all evil spells have 
been prohibited, these sacrifices must be ‘ A dkarma,' the 
opposite of ^ Dharma' (sinful). [And since the Veda lays 
down such sacrifices] the ‘ ’ Veda cannot be the 'root 

of Dharma' For ‘ Dharmit ’ has been explained as ‘ what 
should be done,’ and certainly the killing of the Brahmaiia 
is not ‘ what should be done.’ How then can the passages 
laying down such acts be the ‘root of Dharma’? Further, 
even the animal-sacrifices — Ayttisomlyit and the rest, — involve 
the killing of animals, and as such are very far removed 
from the character of ‘ Uharma.’ That killing is sinful 
is admitted by all enquiries. To this end it has been said 
‘ whore the killing of living beings is Dharma, what can be 
Adharma ? ’ ” 

Now how is this objection anticipated ? It is anticipated 
(say these other people) by the adding of the epithet ‘ entire.^ 
There is no other use for this epithet. 

It might be asked vi'hy no reason has been given [by 
Manu, why and how the entire Veda is the root of Dharma] ; 
but our answer is that this is a work in the form of Precept, 
and as such states well-established conclusions ; and those 
persons who seek after the ‘ why ’ and ‘wherefore ’ of these 
conclusions are instructed by PTiroamlnmmsa. Wo have 
already said that this work is addressed to persons who are 
prepared to learn things from Precept alone. 

The author of the Vivarana however puts forward a few 
arguments also : — It has been argued by the opponent 
that the Shyena and other such sacrifices, being prohibited, 
must be * adharma,' sinful. This is quite true. But even 
though these acts are prohibited, yet in certain cases it so 
happens that some people may have their animosity too strong 
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to allow of their submitting to the general prohibition of 
killing , — in such other passages has ‘ no living heings should be 
killed/— and such persons derive from the Shyena, the pleasure 
of killing their enemy ; and to that small extent, as conducive 
to this pleasure, the Shyena may be regarded as ‘ dharma ’ ; so 
that the passage prescribing the Shyena does pot cease to be the 
‘ source of Dharma.’ Secondly, as for prohibitions, it is only 
a person who is moved by passion to do the killing that is 
guided by the prohibition ; and the acting up to the prohi- 
bition only consists in not doing what is prohibited [and this 
desisting from the prohibited act is meritorious, I>hai'ma\ 
Thirdly, the prohibition of killing does not apply to the kill- 
ing that is done in course of the Agnlsomlyo and other such 
offerings ; and what is prohibited by the general prohibition 
of killing is only that killing in ordinary practice which is 
done through malice. That killing, on the other hand, wliich 
is distinctly enjoined and has scriptural sanction, can never 
form the subject of prohibition ; spt'cially as the prohibition 
has its use in connection with ordinary killing. Nor is it 
possible to deduce the sinfulness of Ihe seriptxiral killing, on 
the analogy of ordinary killing, from the general proposition 
that ‘ all killing is sinful.’ Eecause what makes the killing 
sinful is not merely its character of ‘ killing,’ but also the fact 
of its being prohibited ; and we have already pointed out that 
the prohibition does not apply to the scriptural killing. 


Some people explain the word ‘ nmla,' ‘root’ to mean came ; 
— the meaning being that ‘of Dharma Veda is the root, — the 
basis, the cause — cither directly or indirectly.’; It is the 
‘direct cause of Dharma’ in such passages as ‘ one should 
study the Veda,’ ‘one should get up the Rgyeda^ etc.’ ; and it 
is the, ‘ indirect cause ’ when it points oi^t the detailed form :of 
the Agmhatm and such other acts. 
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* SniTtiahlle cha tadvida<n’ — i Conscientious Recollection 
of persons vei'sed in the Veda ' ; — ‘ Soif-ti,’ ‘ Recollection* is the 
idea that one has of what has been apprehended before. — The 
:pronoun 'tat* (in the compound ‘ ’) stands for the 

Feda ; and those who know the Veda are Balled ‘ Vedavidah* 

‘ versed in the Veda* The meaning thus is that another ‘ autho- 
rity ’ (means of knowing) for Dhnmm consists in the idea, 
‘this should be done, that should not be done,’ entertained 
by people learned in the Veda. 

‘‘ It has been held that Recollection is not a reliable means 
of knowledge ; and the reason for this that is given is that 
Recollection only serves to recall what has been apprehended 
by other means of knowledge, and does not lead to the appre- 
hension of anything new.” 

This is true ; for the persons to whom the recollection 
belongs, it is the original means of knowledge — Trustworthy 
Assertion or Perception, etc. — that constitutes the reliable 
source of knowledge ; and one’s own Recollection is not a 
reliable source of knowledge for himself. Rut for us (ordinary 
mortals), it is the Recollection of Mann and such other 
. persons that forms a reliable source of knowledge ; we have 
no other means, except the said Recollection, for knowing 
that the Astaka and such other acts should be done. That 
the Recollection of Manu, etc., w'as actually in a certain form, 
we learn from the assertions made by themselves that have 
. come down to us through a long line of tradition. And from 
this Recollection we come to the conclusion that the subject- 
matter of them was actually apprehended by Manu, etc., by 
the ordinary means of knowledge ; and this is indicated by 
the fact of the Recollection being there, and no Recollection 
being possible without previous apprehension. 

. “ It is quite possible that Manu and others have compiled 
their ‘ Recollections ’ from imagination, without having actu- 
ally apprehended what they speak of; in the same manner 
a^ certain poets compose a story after having created the 
whole plot from imagiimtion.” 
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Thp answer to this is as follows : — This mi^ht he so, if the 
works under consideration did not contain teachings regarding 
what ‘ should he done.’ Teachings regarding what should he 
done are meant to lead to the performance of those acts ; 
and certainly no rational person can ever perform what is 
taught on an imaginary basis. 

“ But people might he led to perform it by mistake.” 

One man might fall into such a mistake; that the entire world 
has fallen into a mistake, and this mislake has persisted ever 
since the beginning of creation, — this would certainly he a most 
extraordinary presumption. And when it is quite possible 
that the assertions of Maim, etc., are based upon the Veda, there 
is no room for the assumption that in following them people 
have fallen into a mistake. We also do not admit that Manu 
and others directly perceived the Dhtn'uk'ts ; because ‘ Percep- 
tion’ is that cognition which follows when the sense-organs are 
in contact with the objects cognised ; and certainly no such 
contact with the sense-organs is possible for Dhm'ma, 
for the simple reason that it is what should he done, and 
what should he done is not an accomplished entity, and it is 
only an accomplished entity that comes into contact with any- 
thing. It is true that (though perception does not apprehend 
non-existent things) Inference and the other means of cogni- 
tion do bring about the apprehension of things not existent 
at the time, — e.g., when people see a line of ants moving along 
with their eggs, they infer the coming rain ; hut even these 
latter means of cognition do not provide any knowledge Of 
what should be done. 

All this leads us to conclude that, in as much as the 
llecollection pertains to ivhat should he done, it must have 
a source that is similar to itself; and such source can he 
the Veda only. The Veda that we thus infer (to he the 
source of the Recollections) must have been directly 
perceived by Manu and others and the Vedic texts in which the 
Dharinas laid down in the Smrtis were originally prescribed 
(and which we do not find in the Vedas now) must have been 
contained in such Rescensions as have been lost. 
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On this point, tho following, alternative views suggest 
themselves as possible; — 

(a) The Hescensions may be one or several ; and it is 
inferred that from among these some contain the injunction 
of the Aataka and some that of otbors. [6) Or, it may be that 
all the Rescensions are available even at the present day ; but 
the details of the Dharmas are scattered about among them ; 
so that while one Rescension contains the originative injunc- 
tion of the Astaka, anotlier contains the injunction of the 
substance to be used at it, a third enjoins Ihe Deity, and yet 
another lays down the Mantra; and what Maim and other 
compilers have done is to bring together in one place all 
these scattered details, with a view to make them more easily 
understood. ( ) Or, that the Dliarmas in question have their 
origin only in the indications of Mantras and Arthavadas. 
(cf) Or, these* Dharmas, having been performed by men from 
time immemorial, and having been handed down by an un- 
broken line of tradition, must be regarded to be as eternal as 
the Veda itself, [e) Or, the action of Manu and others also, like 
that of ourselves, must have been based upon the authority of 
some other source, and as such their assertions must be based 
upon such Vedic texts as have always been assumed by infer- 
ence [and never actually perceived by any one in any Veda). 

These and such other alternative views have been 
fully considered by the author of the Vivarmyt \ and the 
definite conclusion arrived at is as follows; — The per- 
formance of the Astaka and such other acts laid down 
in the Smrtis must be regarded as sanctioned by the Veda ; 
because they are found to be connected with purely Vedic 
injunctions, on perceiving which latter the performers under- 
take the performance. The said connection we have already 
shown above; — in some cases what is prescribed in the Veda 
is subservient to what is laid down in the Snifi, and some- 
times it is the contrary ; sometimes the Veda contains the 
originative Injunction of the act in question, sometimes its 
qualifying conditions, and sometimes it lays out a mere 
Arthavttda, an eulogistic description. In this manner all 
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those acts that are prescribed in the Smriis are connected 
with Vedic injunctions. 

We have discussed this matter fully in the Smrtivwe^^ 
as follows ; — 

‘ Between what is laid down in the Smrti and what is 
prescribed in the Yeda, there is a close connection. There is 
not much difference between the two, either as to the character 
of their performers or to the nature of the acts themselves. 
Those same persons who perform the acts prescribed in the 
Veda, — if they also do what is mentioned in the Smrtis, it 
follows that these latter have their source in the Veda. The 
principal criterion of the authoritative character of a certain 
text is its acceptance by persons learned in the Veda; and 
the fact of the performing agents being the same in both cases 
has been put forward (in the Purvamrmansa Sutra 1.3.2) as 
a ground for inferring the existence of Vedic texts in corro- 
boration of the Smrtis.’ 

For going any further than this and for coming to parti- 
culars (as to where these corroborative Vedic texts are to be 
found etc., etc.), there is no reasonable ground ; nor is there 
any necessity [it being sufficient for our present purpose 
that all that is contained in the Smrd han its source in the 
Veda). 

It is quite possible that certain rescensional texts of the 
Veda may have been lost. Even at the present day we find 
several such texts as are read by very few students. And some 
people have held that what the authors of the Smj'tis have 
done is to bring together the purely injunctive passages, shorn 
of their accompanying arthavMas, contained in such rescen- 
sional texts as were found by them to be likely to be lost 
(for want of learners). Apastamba (1.4.10) for instance, ■ says 
— ‘ the injunctions are those laid down in the Brabmanias,— 
their exact words have been lost — but they can be inferred 
from the dettiils of the actual performance.’ 

Buf this theory involves many impossible and unheard of 
assitmptions, such as the neglect of^ and the total disappearance 
;ol fkU the learneirs of, just that Vedic text which vvas the 
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most useful, being that in which were declared all those 
Dharmas pertaining to castes and life-stages that are set forth 
in the Snirlis and the (rrhyasTitras. 

Thd other view however is more reasonable, — that learned 
persons, who have formed definite conclusions of their own 
on all important matters, should compile a practical compen- 
dium of all such injunctions as are scattered over (in various 
sections of the Veda), beset with arthavadas, and difficult to 
determine what is conducive to the good of man and what is 
meant only to complete the sacrificial performance. 

But under this . hypothesis also, there is this difl&culty, 
that in cases where tiie Smrii rule runs counter to a Vedic 
rule, both would have to be regarded as equally directly 
Vedic, and as such reprvisenting oi)tional alternatives ; so that 
the Snif'ti could not he set aside by the Veda. And this 
certainly caitUot he accepted by the learned. In fact the 
authors of the Smrfis themselves admit that the basis of 
the iSmrti in the Veda is only interred, and that the former 
is always set aside in favour of the latter. Bor instance, 
Gautama says (3.35) — ‘ There is only one life-stagq, say the 
revered Teachers ; since the householder’s life is the only 
one that is directly enjoined. ’ If Manu and the other writers 
(who speak of Four life-stages) had actually found the Vodic 
texts (upon which tliey based their division of the Four 
stages), — then what would be the sense of the expression 
that ‘ the house-holder’s life is the only one that is directly 
enjoined (by the Veda)’? For according to the hypothesis 
under discussion all the four stages would be equally directly 
enjoined. [Nor is the above-quoted Sutra the statement of a 
foreign opinion.] In fact it embodies Gautama’s own opinion, 
which he has put forward as the opinion of ‘ revered teachers.’ 
This is clear from the fact that he has begun the section 
with the statement ‘ Now as regards the various views that 
have been held regarding the life-stages’ (3.1), and he has 
concluded with the Sfitra (3.35) quoted above. 

The authoritative character of Mantras and Arthavadas 
(as means of knowing Dharma) is not inconsistent. ■ Though 

36 
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it is true that Arthamdg.!^ only serve to eulogise what has 
been enjoined by an Injunctive sentence, and they do not 
exercise the function of enjoining anything, — yet there are 
instances in which even the connection of the Arthmada 
with an Injunctive sentence is not possible unless the former 
has afforded somr; idea of an injunction in regard to some- 
thing expressed by its words. Por instance the Arthavdda 
passage ‘ Theft of gold, drinking of wine, etc., etc.’ [Vlihandogya 
Upmiisad, 5.1 0.9) cannot bo understood as pertaining to the 
Injunction of the ‘ Science of tlie Five Fires,’ until it is known 
that the ‘ theft of gold ’ and the rest are prohibited ; the 
sense of the whole being that ‘ he who studiB,s this science 
of the Five Fires does not fall, oven though he commits the 
theft of gold, etc,, or associates with persons who have com- 
mitted thorn — otherwise he docs Fall ’ ? 

“ Who has laid down the law that in the said passage 
the Injunction is conveyed, not dircictly by the Arfhamda 
itselfi but by the fact of its being connected with another 
Injunctive passage ? As a matter of fact, the passage itself 
contains an independent Unite verb of its own — ‘these' four 
fall ’ [and this would serve as tlie direct prohibition). It 
might be argued that the verb does not contaio the Injunctive 
affix: Hut the passage ‘they obtain a standing who per- 
form the [irdidml m ' iiho contains no verb ending with the 
Injunctive affix. It might he argued tliat — ‘in the case 
of the RatrUalra, tlie need for a ([ualifying condition being 
distinctly felt, the two .sentences {theg oblniii a sfrmdiuf/ and 
they perform the lla(riHatra) come to be taken as syntactically 
connected, and the nece.s.sary injunction is got at by as- 
suming the verb to contain the Let ending. ’ — But the same 
may be said in regard to the passage in question also. In 
fact, there aris several injunctions of substances and deities 
that are obtained from AHhavadas. In a case where the 
Arthamda is distinctly subservient to an Injunctive 
passage,— since this latter injiinotion would be in need of the 
mention of a substance or a deity (for the act enjoined) [that 
may be found mentioned in the corresponding Arthavdda^, 
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it may not he impvopci' to the Arthavada as simply 

serving to supply the needs oF the. corresponding Injunc- 
tion (anil not as enjoining anything independently by 
itself). In the pi’eseut instance however (oF the Arthavada 
passage ‘ the theft of gold, etc., etc. ’), if we are to seek for 
an injunction that has no connection ^vith the Arthavada 
[and this injunction were sought to he derived from the 
words of the Arthariida itself), then this would give rise to 
a syntactical split ; hence it cannot lie taken as subservient 
to the main subject-matter of tlie context [i.e., the science of 
the Five hires); and in the absence oF sucli subserviency, the 
Arthavada could not provide any idea of tlie Prohibition. 
This is the point on which the case of the Arthavada in 
question is not analogous to that of the sentence.s — ‘ One should 
put in wet pebbles ’ and ‘ Butter is glory ’ [ where the connec- 
tion betweon*thc two is quite clear].” 

This is not right ; for even though the Arthavada has a 
distinct meaning of its own, yid. since its connection with the 
Injunction is based upon .syntactical connection, there can 
be no room for any objection as regards syntactical split. 

As regards the Mantras, they are, by their very nature, 
indicative of the Form of action ; and since the action cannot 
be got at from any other .sources, we are led to assume an act 
indicated by the Mantra, specially with a view to justify 
its indicative character. And since in connection with the 
Astaka, it is not jiossible to have an indication of such 
origination and qualitying condition as are absolutely non- 
existent, we take the Mantras as suggestivi' of the action, its 
qualifying condition and ils very origination, It is in this w'^ay 
that Injunctions are accepted as supplied by the words of a 
Mantra. As for instance, the injunction of the Deity of the 
Afjhmat offering (is supplied by the Mantra- ‘ It a Jndra nrdhva, 
etc., etc.’) 

It is admitted on all hands that Dharma has four ‘ feet 
now, it is only a small portion of this vast fabric of l)hartna 
that has been directly prescribed in the Veda; and the 
source of the knowledge of all the remaining factors also 
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must be similar in character to the Yeda, for the simple 
reason that the factors of Dharnia can only be known 
through some sort of an injunction. So that [directly or 
indirectly) the connection (of Dharma) with Veda is 
inevitable. 

Now (as regards the work of Manu) what happened was 
that Manu got together pupils who had studied several Vedio 
texts, as also other Vedic scholars, and having heard from 
them the several texts, he compiled his work ; and he has 
therefore clearly stated that Vedic texts are the source of what 
he has written, and thereby established the trustworthy 
character of his work. Others that came after him performed 
the several duties, relying upon Manu’s own words, and did 
not try to trace his words to their source (in the Veda). All 
this is what we infer (from the circumstances of the case). 

Thus even in cases where a Smrti rule may run counter 
to what is found to be laid down in the Veda, both must 
be equally ‘ Vedic’ [since the Smrti also is based upon Vedic 
texts actually found by the writer] ; and yet it is quite 
reasonable that the former should be discarded in favour of 
the latter ; for when all that we need for the performance of a 
certain act is found by us in the Vedic text itself, there is 
no desire on our part to seek for, and infer the existence of, 
any other Vedic texts (in support of anything that may be 
found in the Smrtis). Just as in the case of the Samidhenl 
verses, though the two numbers, seventeen and fifteen, are both 
equally mentioned in available Vedic texts, yet when we have 
once found that the number fifteen is applicable to the action 
in hand, w'e have no desire to have recourse to the number 
seventeen, even though this also is directly mentioned in the 
Veda. Then again, it is only natural that what is directly 
expressed by the words of a text should set aside what is only 
indirectly indicated by the requirements of what has been 
directly expressed, this indicated factor being admittedly 
remoter and hence weaker than the directly expressed one. 
But this does not mean that what is indirectly indicated has 
ho force at all. In fact such a case would be analogous I to 
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the case where, even though the eipployment of the details of 
the archetypal sacrifice at the cctypal one is admissible by the 
general injunction (that ‘the ec type should be performed in 
the manner of its archetype’), yet when any such archetypal 
details are found to be incompatible with those that may be 
found to be expressly prescribed specifically in connection with 
ectype, the former are unhesitatingly discarded. [Similarly 
when the indicated factor is incompatible with the expressed 
one, it is discarded.] 

Under the view [previously put forward as (tZ)] that the 
Smj'tis are based upon an unbroken lint^ of performers, the posi- 
tion of the Smi'tis would be no better than that of mere 
current tradition, which does not, at anyr stage (however 
longstanding it may hare become), attain reliability (based 
upon direct Vedic support). 

The other, view [put forward as (e) j also, according to 
which Vedic texts in support of what they did and wrote were 
always inferred by Manu and others, — does not differ very 
much from the view that they are based upon tradition. We 
have proceeded to examine the source of the Smrti or llecol- 
lection of Manu and others ; and if they also only inferred 
the Vedic texts, just as we are doing now, then, like ourselves, 
they also would not be recollectors (of Vedic texts). Nor is 
it possible to infer a thing that has never beeu directly 
perceived by any one ; as no affirmation (and hence no 
premiss) could be possible with regard to such a thing. As 
regards the inference (that has been cited by Shabara), of the 
motion (of the Sun) and such other things, a general connec- 
tion (between motion and change of location' is always 
perceived ; or such motion may be deduced from Presumption 
based on apparent inconsistency. Such basis of presumption 
however is not available in the case in question. 

From all this it follows' that in the matter of Dharma^ 
there is certainly some sort of connection between Manu and 
others and the Ve la ; but the exact character of this connec- 
tion we are unable to ascertain. In fact, when persons 
learned in the Veda have the firm conviction that a certain 
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act shouhl hp done, it is oiil.v; right to assume that this convic- 
tion is based on tlie Veda, and not upon a misconception ; it 
is only thus that \vc would be assuming n source of knowledge 
in keeping with the clriracter of the knowledge itself. And 
this assumption rests upon the possibility of such source being 
found in Veiic texts, in the form of mantras and arfhavadas 
scattered far and wide by reason of lapses (of lime, etc ). In 
some cases we also find direct Vedic Injunctions themselves, 
as thi? source (of whal is found in the Smrti) ; o.rf,, the 
injuuetdon that ‘ one should not converse with a woman in 
her courses,’ which is found in the Yeda in connection with 
IJpanajffnia and .SV/rrcV (snp])lies the basis for the general 
prohibition of such conversation, contained in the Smflis). 

What wi> have staled here is only a small portion of this 
vast subject ; more of this should be learnt from the 
Smrtivkeka [as follows ] : — 

‘The view that some Vedie texts have become lost is 
not accepted by me ; as this vi('iw necessitates several 
unwarrantable assumptions. It is far more reasonable to accept 
the view that the Snirli/t have brought together the injunc- 
tions of actions scattered about here and there. In fact even 
at the present day we lind that a pcnstni who is surrounded by 
several Vedic scholars and teachers is capal)le of composing 
works after having heard from tliose persons tlie several Vedic 
texts. It is only natural that persons who have actually seen 
the writer at the time, basing his statements upon direct Vedic 
texts should accept them as trustworthy ; and we also come 
to have due confidence in them as far as possible. As a 
matter of fact, tlie details of performance are indicated, by 
Mantras ; and there is indication of them also by Names ; 
there can be no performance, unless there is .some sort of 
indication regarding the nature of the action and the qualify- 
ing conditions. For in.stance, the connection of a p.arbicular 
deity with the Aghara,-\MQv\\\" is indicated by the words of a 
Mantra ; and the reason for this lies in the indicative character 
of Mantras, which character becomes possible only if the 
Deity is taken to be indicated by them. When one action enters 
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into the constitutinn of another wi*ll-accoinplishetl one, it does 
not interfere with tlie form of this latter [so that when a 
Deity indicated by the Muntm is introduced into an action 
enjoined by a distinct Jnjunctive passage, it does not 

interfere witli the nature of this action], fi’or instance, 

in connection witli the VinJinujU sacritice, we, find that 

the desirable result proeeeding from it is got at from 
sources other than its originative Injunction. I'hus it is 

quite reasonable to assume delails in connection even with 
a well-eslablisbed iiijvinetimi, s])e,eially when the needs of the 
Injunction are not supplied even by Manlnin and Ai'lhanadas. 

‘ [An objection is raised] — “ 'I'he revered Panini has laid 
down that Injunction is expressed only l)y the Injunelive and 
other cognate affixes. So that 3[nnti-as ami AHhavadas, 
descriliing as they do only aectimplished entities, can never 
express an injunction. If then, frtnn the Arthtimdo, which is not 
directly injunctive, some sort of Injnnetion wtwe deduced by 
means of an indirect interjiretation put upon the Arthavada, — 
how could any reliance he placed upon such an Injunction? 
In fact such aiiinterprelation would lead to a syntactical split; 
specially as (in sueli (t)dharridiifi as fheji ohtrdu a standing toho 
perform, the Itat risrit l^«) the lii'dris fro offerings do not 
necessarily stand in need of the ‘sfnnding.’ In fact it is only 
a detail of the direct Injnnetion (and not that of the ortha- 
i-ada) which can he accepted as indicatc'd by supplementary 
sentences. As regards the jirohihitiou of Theft, etc. (which 
has been sought to he dedueeil from the Arthoriida passage 
‘the theft of gold, etc., etc.'), this will eertaitily be amenable 
to a direct Injunction ; and as in tlie event of the ortlmoMa 
being made to yield thi^ necessary iojiinetion, syntactical split 
would be inevitable. Nor is there any analogy hcdweeii the 
Fachastomo W\Vi Astaku for in the Fdrhastomo sacritice 
all the details are performed, in accordance witli injunctions 
deduced fro n mnntros’, while in the ease of Mie ^Isfol^d there 
are no grounds for regarding the nmutro as iiuliealive of any 
details of performance. Further, no indicative power of the 
mantra can prompt one to any course of action, unless there 
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is some sovt of a general' connection ; and in the case in 
question there is no such connection either of context or of 
any such factor.” 

‘To the above objection the following reply is given by 
those who hold the view tliat nrthamdaa also are the source 
of Dharma: — [a) In the case of the passage “they obtain a 
standing, etc.,” even though there is no dii’ectly injunctive 
agency in the form of the Injunctive affix and the rest, yet the 
idea of injunction is held to be supplied by the conjugational 
let (in the verb “ ujmi/anti," “offer”). (6, Similarly 
in the case of the verb “patanti'’ “they fall” (occurring 
in the passage “Theft of gold, etc.”), or in that of the 
verb “ use corrupt words ” (occurring in another arthavada 
passage), (e) In connection Avith the FacArfgfoma, we have the 
distinct injunction beginning with the expression ‘ sarvadmha- 
tuylh minhruyafj — this name “ dashatayt ” being applied to the 
ten Rk. verses selected each out of the ten mamlalas of the 
Rgveda. (rf) As regards the yeneral connection (of the mantra) 
Avith the action, this is said to be brought about by the force of 
the Name, — the Gt'hyamantras being named after the acts (Avith 
Avhich they are connected), {e) As regards the arthavada 
passage “ Theft of gold, etc., etc.,” that this is subservient 
to the Science of the Five Fires is indicated by the fact 
that it contains a deprecation of the said Theft, etc. ; and this 
cannot be possible except Avhen the Prohibition [of the Theft, 
etc.) is a'so implied. That the passage is subservient to the 
Science of Five Fires is indicated by the trend of the whole 
context ; and the idea that the Theft, etc., should not be done 
serves to emphasise the said subserviency ; and there is no 
incompatibility between these two [the idea of subserviency 
and that the acts should not he done). Lastly, as regards the 
view that the Vedic texts in corroboration of the Smyti rules 
have always been inferred (and never actually found by 
any oise in the Veda), — it stands on the same footing as the 
notion of long-standing tradition ; both would be of the nature 
of the “blind following the blind”; and w;e do not perceive 
any tlifference between these two views.’ 
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From all this it follows that v^hen Gautama speaks of the 
Householder’s Life being ‘ directly enjoined ’ (by the Veda), 
what he means is that the words of the Veda enjoin it directly, 
without the intervention of any other process; that which is 
cognised immediately after the hearing of the words is said 
to he ‘ directly ^known ’ ; while after something has been 
cognised, if the reflection over the capacities of that thing 
leads to the cognition of another thing, this latter is not said 
to be ‘directly perceived.’ Thus tverything becomes duly 
established. 


[Having discussed the idea expressed by the expression 
‘ Snif'tishlle cha fadvidam,’ the Author next proceeds to 
explain the words themselves ] — * Smt'tishlle tadvidmi,' ‘the 
Gotiscienliom re-vollection of those versed in the Vedci ,‘ — 
The compound ‘smrtishUe’ stands for ‘ Smrtl and shlla ’ — 
‘ Shlla' has been explained as the abandoning of love and 
hate; and this is a ‘root of a Hharnia,’ — nob like the Veda 
and Smrti, which are ‘root of Dharma’ in the sense of being 
the source of knowledge of Dharma, — but in the sense that 
it is a means of accomplishing Dharma ; for by abandoning 
love and hate one acquires mpr it (Dharma). 

Question : — “ Dharma has been described as what leads to 
welfare ; and certainly the abandoning of love and hate is 
itself of that character (of Dharma) ; so that there being no 
difference between the two {Le., between Dharma and the 
(id)andonmg of love and hate), how can it be said that the 
said abandoning accomplishes Dharma P” 

Answer .‘—We have already pointed out that the authors 
of Smftis use the term ‘ dharma’ sometimes in the sense of 
acts which form the subjects of Injunctions and Prohibitions 
(i.e., merit oriom and unmeritorwns deeds), and also somel^mes 
in the sense of that peculiar thing (force, i.e., merit) which 
proceeds from the performance of acts and continues to exist 
until it has brought its reward (to the doer). That there is 
25 
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such a thing as this latt(!»r can he helicved only on the 
authority of the scriptures. If the sacrificial performance 
were to disappear without hringing about any such force, 
then, how could its results appear at some remote period 
of time? It is this peculiar something tliat is meant 
by the term ‘ dharma ’ here [when it is said that ‘ the 
abandoning of love and hate accomplishes Dhn.j‘ma.''\ And 
certainly the said ‘ ShUa ’ is the ‘ root ’ of ‘ Uharma ’ in 
this sense ; so that there is nothing incongruous in this. I'lie 
use of the word ‘ Dharma ’ in this sense is common ; e.g., in 
the verse — 'Dharma is the only friend that accompanies one 
even on death’ (Mann, 8.17). Since the act disappears imme- 
diately after it has been done, how could it continue to exist 
at any other time (as mentioned in this verse) ? 

Some people bring forward the following ol)jection ; — “ As 
a math v of fact, everything that is tMijoined in the Veda 
and in the Smrtis is the source of Dharma ; and since ‘ Shila ’ 
also is included among the acts thus enjoined, there is no 
point in mentioning ib separately. In factManu hi»nself is 
going to enjoin it in the following verse — ‘ Day and night 
one should take care to .subdue the senses’ (7.11'), — and 
again — ‘ When the mind has heiiii subdued, the two groups 
of five become subdued.’ And it is this ‘subjugation of the 
mind ’ which constitute.s the ‘ abandoning of love and hate,’ 
as we shall explain later on.” 

Some writers answer this by saying that ‘ Shlla ’ has been 
separately mentioned with a view to indicate its superior 
importance ; it is something that comes useful in the per- 
formance of all acts ; and is important also by itself ; being 
just like the and .such other acts; and further, it 

is a ‘ Dharma ’ for all castes and conditions. It is for these 
reasons that it has been specifically mentioned in the present 
verse, which sets forth the most general conception of 
DharrM. 

Our explanation however is as follows : — ‘ ShUa* stands 
for Samadhi, ‘ composure of the mind the root ‘ SMI ’ signi- 
fies ‘ composing,’ and ‘ composure ’ is a property of the mind ; 
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SO that ‘ ShUa ’ here stands for thij withdrawing of the mind 
from other things and concentrating it upon what is enjoined 
in the scriptures. 

The copulative compound (‘ Smrlishlle ’) connotes inter- 
dependence; hence what is meant to he the ‘source of Dharma’ 
is ‘ Smrti’ (llccollection) and ’ (composed mind, Con- 
scieiicp) as interdependent; and ‘slnla' docs not stand for 
being the meawi of accomplishing Dharma, (as explained by 
some people, above). The sense therefore comes to be that 
what is the ‘source of Dharma’ is Conscientious Recollection, 
and not mere Recollection. Hence, even though some persons 
may be ‘ versed in tln^ Veda,’ yet any recollection that they 
may have at a time when they are not duly attentive to the 
subject cannot he regarded as a valid source of knowledge of 
Dharma ; and this For the simple reason that unless .people 
have iixed their attention upon what is prescribed in the 
scriptures, they are liabh* to fall into error. 

As regards the particle ‘ aha ’ found in the verse, this should 
be construed after the term ‘ todcidrim’ ‘ of people versed in 
the Veda ’ ; and it is due to the exigencies of m'dro that it 
has been placed before that term. This particle has a copu- 
lative force ; and silicic nothing tliat has gone before can be 
copulated, it serves to bring in here the epithet ' sadhmdm' 
[good, righteous) that comes next. So that there arc three 
iiualiiications intended here : the ‘Recollection ’ that is autho- 
ritative is of such persons as (1) are learned, having learnt 
the sciences from a qualitied teacher {tadvkldm), (2) are atten- 
tive to what is prescribed in the scriptures {shUa) and (3) are 
in the habit of acting up lo the injunctions of the scriptures 
[sadhu, good, righteous). It has been declared that all these 
qualiftcations existed in Manu and other writers (of Smrtis). 
If it were not so, then it would never have been possible for 
their words to have been accepted by the wise. 

“ If this is what is meant, it should be stated clearly, in 
the form ‘ the words of Manu and others, are the sources of 
Dharma’; what is the use of setting forth the characteristics 
[of the writers) ?” 
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True ; but there mighi; be persons who may not agree to 
the words of Manu and others being authoritative ; and it is 
with reference to such persons that the text has set forth the 
well-established grounds for regarding them as trustworthy. 
Even at the present day, a man who is possessed of the quali- 
fications mentioned in the text, has his words accepted with 
the same amount of trust and confidence as the words of 
Manu and others ; as we find in cases where learned men 
pronounce their opinion upon the precise character of the 
expiatory rite to be performed by one who has committed a 
certain sin. In fact a person possessed of the said quali- 
fications has ever been recognised as constituting the ‘parimd^ 
‘court,’ by himself alone : ‘ The Briihmana should act up to 
that Dharma which even a single person learned in the Vedas 
should declare to be Dharma ’ — says Manu ( 12 . 118 ). For 
these reasons, there, can be no reasonable ground for enume- 
rating the names of ‘ Itecollectors,’ as ‘ Manu, Visnu, Yama, 
Augiras’ and so forth. For we find that many such persons 
as PaithlnaM, Baudhayana, PrachMm and the rest are recog- 
nised by the wise and learned as reliable ‘ Itecollectors,’ and 
yet these names are not found in any of the lists (supplied 
by various Smrtis). 

What thus the words ‘ SniftlshUe cha tadvidmi ’ mean is 
that ‘ when a person is found to be recognised and spoken of 
by all wise and learned persons as endowed with the said 
qualifications, and they also accept a certain work as really 
by that person, — the word of such a person (and of the work 
composed by him), even though proceeding from a human 
source, should be recognised us an authoritative source of the 
knowledge of Dharma. So that even at the present day if 
there were a person possessed of the said qualifications, and 
he were to compose a work by reason of just those qualifica- 
tions, then for later generations they would he accepted to 
be just as authoritative as the words of Manu and others. 
People of the present generation — who would be contempo- 
raries of the said writer — would not derive their knowledge 
of J>harma from the words of such a writer, because' the 
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sources of information available ta him would be all available 
to them also. Hence it is that until a teacher of the present 
day clearly indicates the source from which he has derived a 
certain information, learned people do not accept his word 
as reliable. When however he has pointed out his source 

and his work has been accepted as .authoritative, then at some 

■ 

future time if the case of his work be found to be analogous 
to that of the imrti rules regarding Astakn and other acts 
[whose basis in the Veda we of the present day cannot find), 
it would be only right to infer its authoritative character 
from the fact of its being accepted by the wise and the learned 
(which fact could not be explained except on the basis of its 
being duly authoritative). 


‘ Aoharaschai oa aCulhnmm’ ‘ The practice of Good Men '-, — 
the particle 'cha' connects the epithet ‘ vedfividiim' [of persons 
versed in the Veda) with this phrase also. These two quali- 
fications [' goodness ’ and ‘ Vodic learning ’) indicate the 
* Shi^ta^ ‘the cultured man.’ The ‘ practice of cultured men ’ 
also is ‘ source of Hharma.’ — ‘ Practice ' means conduct, beha- 
viour, When, in regard to any action, there are no Vedic or 
Smrti statements, but cultured men are found to regard it as 
‘ Dharma ’ and do it, — then that act also should be accepted 
as ‘ enjoined by the Veda,’ just like the act proscribed in the 
Smrti. To this category belong such acts as the following — 
(o) the tying of the bracelet and such otlier auspicious rites 
performed during m.arriage, etc., [6) the worshipping of 
famous trees, Yaksas, road- crossings and such things, varying 
in various countries, done by the girl on her day of marriage, 
(o) the number of hair-locks kept on the head, varying with 
different countries; (cf) the exact manner of attending on 
guests, teachers and other respectable persons, consisting in 
the addressing of sweet and agreeable words, saluting, rising to 
receive and so forth ; for instance, it is customary with some 
people to recite the Pr?i^i-eUhta with‘ grass in hand, when 
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handing over the horse consecrated for the Ashmmedha sacrifice. 
It is such customs that are meant by ‘ Practice ’ here. It is 
not possible to collect in any compilation all such practices, 
there being endless forms of them, varying with the diversities 
in the nature of men, caused by such variable circumstances 
as the calm or disturbed condition of their mind and so forth. 
The .same act that may liave been found, on several occasions, 
to be pleasing (to one person), may, on another occasion, 
turn out to be unpleasant (to another person). For instance, 
a house-holder may be in the habit of being in constant 
attendance upon his guests ; — this may be quite pleasing to 
one guest, who may be pleased at finding the man attending 
upon him like a servant ; ])ut the same close attendance 
becomes unpleasant to another guest, who may feel — ‘the feiding 
of restraint caused by this man’s constant presence is so galling, 
that I do not find an opportunity to sit at ease.’ Hence, in 
corroboration of such ‘ Practices ’ it is not po.ssible for us 
to assume Vedic texts, corroborating them either collectively 
or individually. The Astaka and such other acts, on the other 
hand, have a fixed form ; and hence ue have Swrii rules 
regarding their performance. This is what constitutes the 
difference between ‘ Kceollection’ and ‘Practice’ [Smq'H and 
Achiira). 


* Atmanastna^ireva chn \ — ‘ Self-mtisfaction also ' — ‘ is soitroe 
ofDharma ’ is to be construed here also. This 'self-satisfaction ’ 
also is meant to be of those only who are ‘ learned in the 
Veda and Good’ (‘ Vedavidam sadhumm'). The fact of this 
‘ Self-satisfaction’ being ‘ source of Dharma’ has been held to 
be based upon the trustworthy character (of the people 
concerned). When such persons as are possessed of the stated 
qualifications (of being good and learned) have their mind 
satisfied with a certain act, and they do not feel any aversion 
towards it, that act is ‘DAnma.* 
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“ But it may happen that a m^n’s mind is satisfied with a 
prohibited (sinful) act ; and this would have to be regarded as 
Dharma. Again, a man may have hesitation (and doubt) 
regarding what is enjoined in the Veda ; and this latter would 
have to be regarded as ■ of ‘ Dhamm’ ” 

(а) As a matter of fact, the ' self-satisfaction’ of the high- 
souled and extremely good men endowed with the said q^ualifica- 
tions, is possessed of such tremendous force that, under its 
influence ‘ Dharma ’ may become ‘ Adlumna ' and ‘ Adharma ’ 
become ‘ Tyharma ’ ; but this cannot be so in the case of men 
tainted with love and hate, etc. Whatever goes into a salt-mine, 
becomes transformed into salt; similarly everything is 
rendered pure by the lui premeditated ‘self-satisfaction’ of 
persons learned in the Veda. [The mere fact of an act being 
prohibited does dot make it Adharma^ for though the ‘ holding 
of the Sodashi vessel’ hiis biien prohibited at the Atiratra 
sacrifice, yet when the holding comes to be done, in accordance 
with a Vedic injunction, it is not sinful. But in the present 
case, there is no question of option, as there is in the case of the 
‘ holding of the Sodanhi.' What happens in this case is that 
the Prohibitions take efi'ect in regard to all cases except the 
one that falls within the purview of the said ‘ self-satisfaction.’ 

(б) Or (the second answer to the objection is that), people 
like those mentioned in the verse can never feel any 
self-satisfaction at what is ‘ A dharma.’ The mongoose bites 
only that herb which is an antidote of poison, and not any 
other herb; hence the notion that ‘ whatever herb is bitten 
by the mongoose is desd/ructive of poison.’ 

[c) [Thirdly) The revered teachers have explained as 
follows : — ^What is meant is that, in cases of optional 
alternaitives, that alternative should be adopted in regard to 
which the mind feels satisfied. It is in accordance with this 
that the Author will say later on, in connection with the 
purification of things and expiatory rites — ‘the penance 
should be performed until the mind may feel satisfied.’ 

(e?) Or, what is said in the Text may be taken as ruling 
out the unbelieving Atheist ; as a matter of fact, the Atheist 
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does not feel any ‘ self>s^atisfaction ’ in doing even those 
acts that are enjoined in the Vela ; hence such acts though 
done by him are absolutely useless. 

((?) Or, what the Text teaches is that in the performance 
of all acts, one should have a tranquil mind ; i.e., at the time 
of doing anything one should keep his mind free from anger, 
stupefaction, grief and so forth, and should remain happy. 
Hence like ‘ ’ this also is laid down as pertaining to all 

acts. 


VERSE VII 

Whatever Dharma for whatever ferson has been des- 
cribed BY MaNU, — ALL this IS DECLARED IN THE VeDA ; 

SINCE THE Veda embodies all knowledge. — (7) 

Bhasya. 

This verse proceeds to make it clear how the authority of 
the Smvti (Recollection) is due to its connection with persons 
knowing the Veda. 

‘ Whatever Dharma' — duties relating to castes, duties 
relating to life-stages, duties relating to sacramental rites, in 
their general or special forms — ‘ for tohatever person' — ^for the 
Brahma](ia or other castes — ‘ has been described by Manu,' — ^all 
this is declared in the Veda ’ — i.e., is expounded in it ; how this 
is done has been shown in the preceding verse. 

^ Since the Veda eml.odies all knowledge' •, — Veda is the 
cause, the source, of all that is worth knowing, in regard to 
superphysical things. The affix ^ may at ' has been added in the 
sense that the Veda is made wp of all knowledge ; applying 
to ‘knowledge’ the character of being the prod/act of the 
Veda. When one thing is the product of another, the latter 
is spoken of as ‘ embodying ’ the former, i«., of the same nature 
as the other; and Veda, being the source of knowledge, is 
said to ‘ Embody ’ it. According to the SM,khya theory of the 
Product being always existent in the Cause, the Oause is of 
the same nature as the Product. 
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Or, the meaning may be tluit ‘the Veda proceeds from 
all knowledge ’ OtS its source ; the ‘ mayal ’ affix in this sense 
being used according to Panini’s STifra 4..3.81.— (7) 

VERSE VIIT 

HaVINO fully .FEIlCETVEn ALL THIS W'TTH THE EYE OF KNOTF- 
LEDGE, THE l.EAllNEO MAN SHOULD ENTER UPON HIS OAVN 
DUTIES, UES'ITNG UPON THE AITTIIORITV OF THE ReVEALED 

"Word.- (8) 


Bhamja. 

‘ All this ’ — all things that can be knoWn, those that are 
created as well as those that are uncreated [eternal) ; all that 
is dealt Avith in the scriptures, irhat is amenable to perception 
and other ordinary means of knoAvledge, and also what is not 
so amenable. 

‘ Ilnrhiy perceived iviih the eye of kuotoled.ye,'’ — in the 
shape of the learning of and pondering oi^er the Awious 
sciences of Reasoning, Cirammar. Philology, Mtraamsa and 
the rest. The study of the scriptures is called the ‘ eye ’ in 
the sense that it is like the eye, in being the instrument of 
knowledge; the similitude being that 'Pharma is known by 
means of scriptures in the same u^ay as Dolour is known by 
means of the Eye.’ 

‘ TTaviny perceived ’ — i.e., after having ascertained by means 
of due consideration. 

‘ Jtestiny upon the authority of the Rerenled. Tford.' — i.e., in 
accordance with the authority of the Veda. 

'Should enter upon his duties’- i.e., perform his dhartna. 

.\fter all the sciences haA’^c been studied, the trustworthy 
character becomes fully established, Avhich is not done until 
the sciences have been duly studied, When a man carefully 
ponders over the sciences, he comes to tlie conclusion that 
there are no grounds for believing in the authority of these 
sciences, Avbile there are reasons for trusting the authority of 
the Veda. 

27 
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‘ Sarvam,’’ ‘ all ' qiialififis all that is to Iib known ; anti 
‘ nikhilmu' ‘ fully,’ is an ailverb mollifying' the partieiph^ 

‘ snmaveksj/a' ‘ liaviny percnced ' — * JIamnij fully perceirerl ,’ — 
i.e., (1) having stiitetl, in the form of (he prirnd facie 

Argument, all possible si'mi-argmnents in support of the 
view that the other sciences ate authoritative, — or that the 
Veda is not authoritative, — (2) having vefuLed those 
arguments by means of perfectly valid reasonings based u])on 
the established theory, — \vheu one stativs his own linallv 
considered view, the final conclusion arrived at is that the Veda 
is atithoritative ; — all this is what is implied by the term ‘fully.’ 
Thus though the term ‘sarmt' and ‘ jiiklii. la ’ are svnonvms, yet 
since they serve two distinct purposes, they are not regarded 
as being a needless repetition. 

The term ‘ ‘ own ’ is purely explanatory ; what is the 

‘duty’ of one man is not the ‘duty’ of another. — (8) 

VERSE IX 

For the man performing the iiuty laid down bv the 

REVEALED WORD AND THE RECOLLECTIONS OBTAINS FAME 

HEBE, AND AFTER DEATH, UNSURPASSED HAPPINESS. — [9) 


Bhasya. 

There might he some one who, being an unbeliever, might 
form the misconception that the acts laid down in the Veda 
are fruitless, and omit to do them ; hence with a view to 
induce such a man to undertake the performance of those 
acts, the Author, placing himself in the position of a friend, 
proceeds to indicate the perceptible results that follow from 
the acts in question, to say nothing of other kinds of results. 

The man who perforins the act, known as ‘duty,’ ‘Bharma' 
— which is Haid down by the Revealed Word and the Recollec- 
tions %erel in this wp'^ld, as long as he lives, 'fame' 
praise, honour, regard; that is, all men respect him and 
love him as one ‘ who is firm in the rightful path and highly 
virtuous.* 
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^ After death ,' — in another bo^y — he obtains that ‘ happi- 
ness ’ .snpf’i'ior to which there is no other happiness. As a 
matter of fact, almost all the acts are prescribed in the Veda 
as to be done by one who desires Heaven ; and ‘Heaven’ stands 
for ‘unsurpassed happiness’ ; hence it is that the author speaks 
of ‘ unsurpassed happiness.’ 

For these reasons, it is only rii;ht that the unbeliever also, 
who seeks for nothincj lint visible results, should undertake 
the perforin an re of the acts in question. This is the purport 
of tlie text. — (!)) 


VEllSE X 

The Veda siioi'M) he icsown as the ‘ kevealed woud,’ and 

THE DllAUMASUAlSTliA AS THE ‘ RKCOI.I-ELTIONS ’ ; IN ALL 

AIATTEIIS, I'lIESE I' WO HO NOT DESERVE TO JIE CRITICISED, AS 

IT IS 01 'r'OE THESE THAT HhARMA SHONE FORTH. — (10) 

Bhdsya. 

Objeoiioit : — “ Is tills a treatise on the ineaniniis of words, 
a lexicon, — like the works be!;inmn" with such words as 
AhnahhTili, Parameii/hl (are the naine.s of Brahina), and 
so forth, — tliat it is stated that ‘llevealed Word’ means the 
l'~eda, and ‘ilecolUictious ' means tlie iJhannashastra ?” 

Aiitiirer: — In ordinary life, the ‘Practices of Cultured Men’ 
are not re^;ar(led either as ‘ llevealed V^'ord ’ or as ‘ llecollec- 
tion,’ on the i^round of Iheir bein|; not codihed; coditied trea- 
tises alone are knon n as ‘llecollections ’ ; and it is for 

the purpose of declarin:' that thesis Practices also are included 
under ^Smrti' that the author has set forth this verse. 

‘DharmaAianfra.,' ‘Dharma-ordinance,’ is that which 
serves the purpose of ‘ordainin;;’ (teacbin|j:) Dharma as to be 
done; and ‘iSuir/id is that wherein Dharma is taught, 
i.e., laid down as to be done ; and codilieation or non-codifica- 
tion is cutirelv immaterial. Xow as a matter of fai‘> a know- 
* • 

ledge of what should be done is derived from the Practices 
of Cultured Alen also ; so that tliese also conn; under ‘Smrfi' 
Hence whenever mention is made of ‘Bmrti ’ in connection 
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with anv matter, the Practiees of Cultured Men should also 
be taken as included under the name. 

“ If all [‘imlinauce of Dharma’) is 

then the Veda also, which is the ‘ordinance of Dharma’ par 
excellence, ivould have to be reg^arded as — with a 

view to preclude the possibility of such an idea being enter- 
tained, the author has said — ‘ The Veda should he known as 
the Revealed Word' Where the words conveying the 
‘Teaching of Dharma’ are directly perceived (heard), it is 
the ‘Bevealed Word’; while wlierti the words of Teaching 
are only r.' collected, it is ‘Smidi,’; and since this latter 
condition is also fulfilled Ijy the ‘Practices of Cultured Men,’ 
this latter also comes under ‘Smrti ’ ; as a matter of fact, 
no authority can attach to any Practice, in corroboration 
whereof a Vedic text is not ‘recollected.’ 

Or, the mention of the ‘ bevealed Word’ may be explained 
as serving the purpose of showing tiiat the Smidi is equal to 
the Veda. 

Question ; — “What is that common function of Bevealed 
Word and Recollection which rho present verse seeks to 
attribute to the Practices of Cultured Men?” 

Answer: — ‘In all matters these two should not he criti- 
cised' ; — ‘These two ' — l.e., Bevealed Word and Becollection. 
— ‘In all matte's’ — even in regard to apparently incon- 
ceivable things, .such as are entiridy beyond the scope of 
those means of knowledge that, arc applicable to perceptible 
things ; e.tf., (a) the same art of killing leads, in one case, to 
good, and while in another case it leads to sin ; [h, thedrinking 
of wine leads to Jlell, while the drinking of Soma removes 
sin. In such matters, w e .should not proceed to discuss the 
various pros a-d cons. ‘Criticism' consists in raising doubts 
and conceiving of contrary views. Ji’or e.xample — “If the act of 
killing is sinful, then since the act of killing is the same 
in all Qases, that done in the course of Vedic sacrihees should 
also be sinful if thi*. latter killing is a source of good, 
ordinary killing also should be conducive to good; the 
act being exactly the same in both cases.” 
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Wliat is prohibitnil hnro is tVat ‘criticism,’ in which vve 
conceive oE the form of an act to he (juite the reverse of what 
is [leclared in the Vetla, and proceeding to examine it by 
means of reasonings based upon false premisses, begin to 
insist on the conclusion thus arrived at. It is not meant to 
prohibit such eniiuiry and discussion as to whether the 
Primd Fiicie View or the /• Hlablifthed Thesis is in due accord 
with the Veda. Tliat such an intjuiry is not meant to be 
prohibited is clear from what the author says later on — 
‘ He alone, and none else, knows Dliarma, who examines it 
by reasonings.’ (Manu, 12.11)6) 

QuenlioH : — “ Is this eritioism prohibited with a view to 
some invisible (superphy.sical) results ? ” 

We say — no. Because It was on! of these two that Dhavma 
shone for. h. [Tliis is what is intended by the said jwohibi- 
tion.] 

Tliis assertion points out iln* fact that all the arguments, 
set forth by casuists in support of tilings contrary to what 
is laid down in the Veda, are fallacious. 'I'hese arguments 
■ are of the following kind 'I’ll c killing of animals in the 
course of Vedic sacrilices must be sinful, because it is killing, 
like any ordinary killing.” — Xow that kilting is sinful is 
learnt from no other .source of knowledge excepl scriptures ; 
under the circumstances, no reason can he found to establish 
the sinfulness of kittiiiff until the scriptures havi! been 
accepted as imthorilative ; and wlicu once the authority of the 
Veda has been admittijd, it could not be reasonalde to bring 
forward arguments against it, as this would invalidate the 
(acknowledged) authority of scri]»tures ; and this would involve 
self-coiitradiclion : at (irst the scrijitures were admitted to be 
authoritative, and then subsequently they are Indd to be un- 
authoritative ; and this opinion would be contrary to the 
person’s own previous assertion, — no casuist ever says ‘ my 
mother is cliildless’; and it is also contrary to the scriptures. 

The Casuist might argue as follows ; -Scripture is not 
authoritative ; why then should contrariness to it be regarded 
as undesirable y That tlic scripture (Veda) is unauthoritative 
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is pi'ovetl l)y such tliscrepapriies as (r//) untruihfulncss, (6) in- 
coiisisfcGucy anil [f?) riipolition. («) Such sacrifices as the 
Karlrl (which is laid down as to he performed for obtaining 
rain) are performed by men desiring rain, hut as a matter of 
tact no rain comes after the performance. As regards the 
rain that might come at some future time, it has been Avcll 
said — ‘ Tlie Km-V'l having been performed during the autumn, 
Avhen the cornfields Avere drying uj), if the rain falls dur- 
ing the spring, this only leads to cattle-disease !’ J<"urthor, 
as rc'ards the JuntiHioma and such other sacrifices, Avhich 
are spoken of as bringing their rewards at some future time, 
since the acts will liavc completely disappeared after 
performance, the assertion that their reward Avould come 

after a humlred years would be exactly like the confident 
assertion of the Varnpirist. Prom this it is clear that 

the Veda is uiilrulhful. (h) There is ‘inconsistency’ also; 
Avhen it is said ‘ libations should he olTered after Hnnrue,' 
if it were odered before Hunrise, it would be clearly 
wrong ; as it is said — ‘ those who perform the Aguihotra 
before sunrise utter Fal.sehood morning after morniug.’ 
Then again, it is said ‘ that the libations should be 

olVered before the sun has risen,’ for (it is said) ‘ the 
olfering made after saiiri.'ie would be like the ofTcwing of 
reception to the guest afler he had gone. ’ Now in the 

former wc have tlie injunction of olfering after sunrise, and 
a deprecation of olfering before sunrise, wliile in the latter 
AA''e have the reverse. So that people are ahvays in 
doubt as to which alternative they shmilil adopt, (c) The 
same Agnihotra that is en joined in une Vh)tlie Ilcseciision is 
found to ho enjoined in another llescension also ; and it has 
been held (by the Mlrnamsakas) that, the act, mentioned iii 
the various texts, is one and the same {Agnihotra). Ami 
this is a clear Itcpeiilion” 

That there is no ‘ uiitruthfulness ’ in tlie Veda is Avhat is 
meant by the last iiuarter of the Verse [‘ it was out of these 
that Pharma shone forth ’). Hecause out of the ATnla ‘ Dharma 
alone — i.e., only that a certain act should be done, in the 
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form of sacrifice, — 'shone forth,' is* expounileil ; anil it does 
not say anythin" ilefinite in regard to the time at wliich the 
rewards shall appear ; this is clear from the fact that the 
passages that speak of rewards do not make mention of any 
time ; all that we learn from the Injunction is that a certain 
result.shall follov', and the Injunction does not specify the 
time. As a matter of fact, divisitms of time, past, present 
and future, are related to what is expressed hy tin; verbal 
root ; while the .Result is not ihmoti'd hy the verhal root at 
all ; it is only implied hy the Tnju action ; what is denoted 
hy the verhal root (i.c., the act of ‘ sacrifice ’) is actually 
accomplished at the time [of the performance), in the form 
of the otforing of a suhstauce for the henefit of a certain 
deity, — the fultilment of this olTering appearing in the form 
of the transforination of the suhstance otfered (into the fire, 
for instance). Further in ordinary life also, we find that 
when a person, who is an obedient servant of another, is 
directed to go to a certain ]dace, he at once obeys the order ; 
though as regards his wages, in some cases he may obtain it 
at the very beginning ; but also sometimes during the act, or 
even after tlic act has been accomplished ; and then also he 
may get them on the same day, or the next day, or at some 
future time. In the same manner, there i.s no limit as to 
the time at which Ihe results .spoken of in the scriptures 
will appear ; all that is meant is that (hy the performance 
of the act) the result, in tlie shape of Heaven, liain or so 
forth, i.s brought within reach, — and not that they appear 
on the very .same day. Then again, just as there are 
obstacles in the way of the realising of results of acts done in 
the ordinary cour.se of life, so there are also in the case of 
the acts prescribed by ‘the Veda, — such obstacles consisting 
of past sins and so forth. This [possibility of the llain not 
coming immediately after the act) is clearly shown in the 
Veda itself when it .says 'if the rain should not come, the 
man should continue as before.’ And as regards the 
Saromvara sacrifice (which is laid down as leading the per- 
former to heaven), people have explained that the reAvarddoea 
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not consist in the ivimediafp^ enirttnce In Heaven, in fact it 
consists in what the man actually desires, and the desire is 
in the form ‘ may I reach heaven without difficulty [i.c., 
after death ; iniinediato translation to heaven woulil mean 
immediate death, w hich uo man desires]. 

As regards the argument that there is no dilference 
in the act of lUling as done in ordinary life and as done 
durinp; a Vialic sacriliee, — what has to he home in mind is 
the fact that the sinfuliuiss of the act of killing is known 
only from the scriptures, it is not amenahh^ to perception or 
any ordinary means of knowledge ; and there is certainly a 
difference : the ordinary Inlliiip is prompted hv passiim, while 
the sacrificial lillinr; is prompled |)y Vedic Injnnctiou ; and 
as the killing of the animal otl'ered to Agni-Soma is prompted 
hy the Vedic Injunction, this constitnti's a great dilTerence. 
From all this it is clefir that in the A’^eda (liere is nothing 
‘ untruthful. ’ 

As regards ‘Inconsistency’ (which is the second point 
urged against the Veda), the Author is going to answer it 
in the text itself (Verses I t-lo below). — (10) 


VEllSE XI 

If a twick-boun frrson, relying uvon the science of 

1)I.\LECTICS, SHOULD DISUEGAitD THESE TWO SOURCES, HE 

SHOULD BE CAST OUT BY GOOD MEN, — THE DETRACTOR OF 

THE Veda being an infidel. — (11) 

Bhasya. 

On the ground of ‘ untruthfnlness ’ and ‘ nnreliahility ’ 
if a twice-horn person, relying upon Ihemclence of dialectics ; — 
the * science of dialectics ’ here stands for the polemical w'orks 
written hy Atheists, treatises of Banddhm and Charvahas, in 
which it is repeatedly proclaimed that “ the Veda is con- 
ducive to sin ” ; — relying upon such a science, if one should 
scorn the A^eda ; i.e., when advised by some one to desist 
from a certain course of action which is sinful according to 
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the Vetla ami tin; Smrti, in thw words — ‘ Do not do this, 
it is prohibited by the Veda,’ — if ho disregards this advice and 
persists in doing it, saying, ‘ what if it is prohibited in the 
Veda or in the Snirtis ? They are not at all authoritative ’ ; — 
even without saying this, if he should even think in this 
mannpr, — and if he is found to pay much .attention to the 
science of dialectics ; — such a person should be cast out by the 
good — despised by all cultured persons — out of such acts 
as ‘officiating at sacrifices,’ ‘teaching,’ ‘honours of a 
guest ’ and so forth. Since the text does not specify the 
acts (from which the man should be kept out), it follows 
that he should be kept out of all those acts that are fit 
for the learned. And the reason for this lies in the fact 
that it is only the ignorant man, whose mind is uncultured 
and who smacks of the polemic, that can speak as above 
(in deprecation of the Veda) ; and to the said acts (of 
officiating, etc.) it is only the learned man that can be 
entitled. It is in view t)£ this that such ‘ criticism ’ has been 
prohibited in the preceding verse, — such criticism being due 
to want of respect, — and it does not deprecate such inq[uiry 
as might be instituted for the purpose of elucidating the true 
meaning of the Veda. 

It is in view of all this that the author states the reason 
for what he has asserted — ‘ The detractor of the Veda being 
an injidel’ Thus the man, who would set forth arguments 
in support of the view that ‘the Veda is unauthoritative,’ 
only by way of a primd facie statement, would not be an 
‘ infidel ’ ; because such statement of the arguments would 
be made only for the purpose of strengthening the final 
conclusion (that the Veda is authoritative). 

The text speaking *of the ‘ detractor of the Veda,' has 
not mentioned the Snirti but the idea is that both stand 
on the same footing, and both equally form the subject- 
matter of the context ; hence the mention of any one of 
them implies both. 

Some people might however take the term ‘Veda ’ (in the 
expression ‘ detractor of the Veda ’) to be actually restricted to 

.28 
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the Veda only, and they woulil thence conclude that ‘ the 
detractor of Sm^'tis ’ should not be cast out, the casting out in 
this verse being declared for the ‘ detractor of the Veda ’ 
only. With a view to such people the Author adds the 
following verse. — (11) 


VEllSE Xll 

The Veda, the Smiiti, the Piiaetice of nri/riiKEi) Men, 

AND WHAT IS ABIlEEAnLE TO ONESELF — J'lTESE DIKECTLY 

CONSTITUTE THE FOIJIIFOLD MEANS OF KNOWING l)UAItM.‘ . 

( 12 ) 

BhUsya. 

There is no difference hero. The prohibition of detracting 
the Veda implies tliat there .shtmld be casting mil of also one 
who detracts the the Praciiceof Cnllnred Men aiuKS'i?//- 

mlisfaction. These also describe only such Bhnrma as is 
based upon the Veda ; hence the detractor of these is also 
the ‘ detractor of the Veda.’ 

Ohjeciion : — “ There is no need for liaving liolh the 
verses ; a single verse would have been .sulficicnt, somewhat 
to the following elfoct : — ‘ the twice-born per.son, ivlio, relying 
upon the Science of Dialectics, should scorn the sources of 
Dharina, beginning with I'eda and ending nith Self-salisfac- 
tim, should be cast out by all good men, on account of his 
being an intidel.” 

Our answer to the above is as follows: — Teachers do not 
mind the burdening (prolexity) oftlicir works ; what they make 
every elfort to avoid is the burdening of the intellect (of the 
learner) ; as it is the latter which interferes with the right 
understanding of Dhurmn ; and this misunderstanding ob- 
structs the fullllment of the ends of man. 

Then again, even if the author had mentioned all the 
four sources of Dharma (as suggested by the objector), some 
people might still argue thus — “the author should have men- 
tioned the Veda only, all Dharma being based upon the Veda.” 
Hence it is for the purpose of clearne.ss that the author has 
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staisd the matter in both wayo; the forint!!' verse being 
intended for thost; who like brevitv, and both the verses for 
other persons. 

‘ What is ogremhle to oneself^ is the same as the ‘self- 
satisfaction ’ spoken of before. The term ‘ oneself is added 
onlyj'or filling up the metre. 

‘ These eonstitute directly (he means of knowing T>harma ' — - 
‘ Laksana ’ means canse, indicator ; and Sense-Terceplion 
is not the means of knowing Dharma, as some people have 
htdd, speaking of [the sages as) ‘ persons who have directly 
■perceired Dbarma.’ 

In the compound ‘ Chatnreidham ' \foiir/old’ the term 
‘ iildha ’ means kind, form. As a matter of fact, Veda is the 
onlv source of knowleduji! of Uhariua, and Snirti and the rest 
art; only so many forms of the Veda. 

Other peojde have explained this second verse as serving 
the purpo.SB of recapitulating (all that has been said regarding 
the sources of Dharma). The description of the means of 
knowing Dharma hiiving been finished, it is the end 
of this section that is indicated by the repetition (eontained 
in the present verse). Such is the fashion with treatises 
on the A^edaiigas; e.g., ' smhst ha jape nopat is Ihmitt; upa- 
listhanle ’ (whore ‘ npaiisthanle ’ is repeated fur indicating 
the end of the section) ; and when the author sets forth the 
second verse he has in his mind the sum-total of all 
that has heen said in the present section. It is just as the 
Naiyayikas, having propounded the Proposition that ‘Word is 
non -eternal,’ set forth the reasons in support of it, and 
then re-iterate the conclusion, saying ‘ therefore word is 
non-eternal.’ In fact such is the way of all writers ; e.^., the 
author of the Mahahhdsyn (Patiinjali) also sometimes 
states the Sutra or the Vartika, and having explained it, 
repeats it again. — (12) 
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VEflSE XTIT 

The knowledge oe Ehauma is ordained fdh those who 

AllE NOT ADDICTED TO THE PlJllSTIIT OF WEALTH AND 

PLEASURES ; AND FOR THOSE SEEKING FOR THE KNOWLEDGE 

OF DhARMA, THE ReVEALED WoRD IS THE HIGHEST AUTHO- 
RITY. — ( 13 ) 

Bhasj/a. 

‘ Wealth ’ stands for cattle, land, gold and so forth, and 
‘ addiction ’ to it means being entirely talcen up with the 
undertaking of cultivation, service, etc., for the purpose of 
acquiring and accumulating wealth. 

^ Pleasures^ .stands iov sexual ^deasures ; and ‘ addiction ’ 
to those means constant recour.se to it, a.s also to its accom- 
paniments in the shape of singing and music, etc. 

Eor people who are devoid of these (wealth and pleasures), 

‘ the kmtoledge 0/ the true understanding of Bharma, 
' is ordained’ specially propounded, accomplished ; the 
verb ‘ vidhlyate ’ is derived from the root ‘ dlilh ’ to accom- 
plish. 

Objection. — IIow is it that people addicted to wealth 
and pleasures can have no knowledge of ‘Bharma? ’ In 
fapt such persons also, as time permits them, can obtain 
some knowledge of ‘ Bharma,’ — by listening at the time of 
eating and at sueh times as do not interfere with their pur- 
suit of wealth and pleasure, to stories and to the precept or 
example of others (who know Bharma).” 

In view of the above objection, the author has added the 
words — ‘ for those tcho seek the knoioledge of Bharma,’ etc. 
The chief authority for vffl is the Veda; and the Veda 
can never be understood by the persons referred to. It is 
extremely diflBcult to comprehend and for its due compre- 
hension it requires the thorough study of the sciences of 
Nigama (Vedic commentaries), Nirukla (Philology), Vyiiharana 
(Grammar), Tarka (Logic) Purana (History) and Mlnamsa 
(Exigetics), And this entire mass of literature can never 
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be acquiretl by a man unless he renounces all other activities. 
What can be learnt from stories aiul examples are only a 
few stray Dharnias, anil not the entire body of Dharma, in 
the shape of the performance of the J yutistoma and 
other sacriftciis, along with all its accessory details, which 
can be learnt only from the Veda and the other sources of 
Dharma. It is in view of all this that the text says — 
‘ the Revealed Word is the highest authority’ This how- 
ever is not meant to take avi'ay the force of ‘ Example ’ as 
a source of knowledge. 

What is stated in the text is corroborated by the following 
well-known saying — ‘ He alone acquires learning who shuns 
wealth like snake, sweetmeats like poison, and women like 
evil spirits ? 


[Another eccjilanation o/the verse.^ 

According to others again the expression ‘ arthakuma ’ stands 
for hankering after visible remii'ds ; — and for people ‘ addicted ’ 
to these, — those who hanker after honour, fame, etc., and who, 
seeking after visible results, have no other end in life save 
worldly advancement — ‘ the knowledge of Dharma, ’ i.e., ' per- 
formance of Dharma,’ — is not ‘ ordained,’ taught. The term 
(‘knowledge’) stands for ‘that in which the act 
becomes recognised ’ [jhayate asmin), i.c., its performance ; it is 
only when the Dharma is performed that it becomes clearly 
manifest, clearer indeed than that comprehended at the time 
that the scriptures are studied. It is for this reason that it 
is the that is spoken of as ‘ jmma’ ‘ knowledge.’ 

What the text means therefore is this : — Even though the 
performance of Dharma brings worldly advancement, yet one 
should not undertake it entirely with a view to that fame ; 
it should be undertaken with the sole idea that it is pres- 
cribed by the scriptures. The act having been done with 
this idiia, if some visible result also follows, it may do so, 
hut it is not what is thought of by the man. In fact the 
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Veila itself describes the result following from Veilic study 
as ‘ fame and worldly advancement,’ in the passage — ‘ the 
world progressing endows him with four things — honour, 
gifts, freedom from luxes and freedom from death.’ To the 
same effect is the following saying — ‘ The water supplied 
for the groAvth of sugar-cane waters also the grasses and creepers, 
in the same manner Avlien a man treads the path of Dhnrma, 
he also obtains fame, pleasure and riches.’ 

Objection . — “ When the act is endowed with a certain 
faculty, it doe.s not lose that faculty, even though it may he 
performed with some other end in view ; it must ahvays 
bring about its natural elTects ; e.y., even though one may 
drink poison, with the idea that it is an efficacious medicine, 
yet it does not fail to kill him. Similarly even though the act 
may be done Avith a vioAv to some visible reAvard, yet it 
cannot fail to bring aljout the invisible results mentioned in 
the scriptures. Why tlum should you have this aversion, 
Avhich makes you assert that an act should not be undertaken 
with a vieAv to Avorldly advancement ?” 

It is in vieAv of this objection that the text adds — ^For those 
seeking for the knoioledge of Dharma, the Revealed IFord is 
the highest auihority' And Avhat this means is that ' those 
who .seek ftu visible rewards do not obtain any invisible re- 
ward, — and it is not only that he does not obtain the 
invisible result, he commits sin also by being addicted to 
Avhat is prohibited.’ — (13) 



IV- Conflict of Authorities. 

VERSE XIV 

WnBJtE THERE IS CONFLICT BETWEEN TWO VbdID TEXTS, BOTH 

ARE HELD TO BE DhARMA ; BOTH HAVE BEEN RIGHTLY 

PRONOUNCED BY THE WISE TO BE DhARMA. — (I'l) 

Bhasya. 

The ohjection ur^ed aliove (in the Bhasya on Verse 10) 
is answererl licre. 

'WXwin ' hetweeu two Vedio texts’ there is ^conflict’ — i.e., 
settin" forth of contrary facts, — e.g., ivhat is declared to 
be ‘ Dharma ’ hy one text is pronounced to he ' adharma’ hy 
another; — in such cases both are Dharma, — i.e., to l)e per- 
formed as opiional alternatives. The authoritative strength of 
the two texts is etpial ; hence it cannot he discerned which is 
reliable and which is not. Thus the conflict being between 
two equally authoritative texts hearing upon the same subject, 
there must be option. 

Objection . — “The text speahs of both being Dharnw, M'^hich 
means that there should be combinatkm [and not oj)tion)\ as it 
is only Avhen there is comhhmlhm that both could be Bharma ; 
otherwise [/.c' , if there were only one them could 

be Dhornia fat a time).” 

\Vc deny this. The use of the word ‘both ’ is incompatible 
with separate performance (even acts performed one after 
the other, and not conj^iintly. can be spoken of as ‘both’); 
the word does not necessarily denote two things token together. 

Eurther, option, is distinctly the reasonable course to adopt. 
Tlii^ action knoAvii as ‘ Jynihotrfi ’ is one only ; and with 
reference to this single act, three points of time hav(5 been laid 
down ; now the (tclion forms the jiriniary factor, the comes 
in only as a subordinate element ; nor is it possible to adopt 
all the three points of time in connection with any single 
performance ; nor again can it be right to repeat the 
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performance for the sake of^ the iime\ as it is never right to 
repeat the primary for the sake of tlte secondary factor. 
Prom all this it follows that oplion is most reasonable, as 
declared in the words ‘ whenever there is conflict between 
authorities of equal force, there is option.’ ( (lantama, 1.3.) ^ 

'Both have hern proclaimed to he Bharma! — “What is the 
difference between this statement and the former one, ‘both 
are Dharma’?” 

There is no difference ; in the former statement, the author 
has stated his own opinion, and in the latter he supports 
his opinion by the opinion of other teachers, by pointing 
out that ‘this is what has also been proclaimed by other 
wise men.’ — (14) 


VERSE XV 

At SUNRISE, OR BEFORE SUNRl.SE, OR AT EAREY DAWN, — TUB 
SACRIFICIAL ACT MAY BE FERFORMEI) AT ANY TIME, — SUCH 
IS THE PRONOUNCEMENT OF THE VeDA. — (15) 

Bhasya. 

This is an instance of the ‘ conflict ’ spoken of in the 
preceding verso. 

In regard to the offering of the Agnihotra-libations, all 
these three points of time have been prescribed, — and the 
injunction of each of these deprecates the others ; and the 
sense of these Vedic texts is that 'the Hacrificial act may he 
performed at any time' ; — in all ways the offering proceeds, i.e., 
it should proceed. As ri'gards tbi^ deprecation of the offering 
done after sunrise (which is found in the text enjoining the 
time before sunrise), this deprecation is not meant to he an 
interdict; it is only meant to Ik; an injunction of the offering 
before sunrise. Similarly in the other cases. Thus what is 
meant is that the act may be performed at any one of the 
three points of time; and the command of the scriptures be- 
comes fulfilled by the offering being done at any one time. 
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'Such is the pronouncement oft the Veda’ — This is what 
is meant by the Vetlic declaration ; and it does not mean that 
what is deprecated is inberdicted. 

The ‘ saerifieinl, act ’ spoken of here is what is known as 
the ' Agnihotra homa’ there is not much difference between 
' yaga^ (a sacrifice) and ‘Aowm’ (lihation-pourinj^). When one 
renounces his proprietary right over a substance in favour 
of a certain deity, — tlie idea in liis ininii being ‘ this 
belongs to the deity now, and not to me,’ — this is Avhat con- 
stitutes '’yaga’ ‘sacrifice’; and exactly the same is the form 
of ‘ Homa,’ ‘Pouring of libation,’ also. The only difference 
is that in TTonui there; is tlie additional factor of the substance 
being thrown, deposited in a specified manner, in Are or 
some such receptacle-. It is in view of this similarity that the 
Homa is spoken of hert? as ' yajTia' That this is so is proved 
by the fact that the three points of lime s|)oken of have been 
prescribed in the Veda in connection with Homa, and not all 
kinds of saci’jfice. 

The expressions ‘ ’ (‘after sunrise’) and the rest are 

to be taken as parts of, and as standing for, such declarations 
as ‘udite hotaryani ’ (‘the IToma should be performed after 
sunrise') and so forth; — the construction l)cing that ‘the 
meaning of the declaration that the Homa should he per- 
formed after sunrise, not before it, etc., etc., is as follows.’ 

By the compound word ’ the time of early 
dawn is meant. Others have taken it as consisting of two 
Avords : "• sa/maya’ meaning near, requires its correhative in 

the shape of something that is near -, and since the two points 
of time mentioned in the sentence are those ‘before’ and 
‘after sunrise,’ thi; required correlative in the present instance 
is the time of ‘Adhynsita’ stands for the time of 

departure of the night, and means ‘ at the departure of night.’ 
[So the compound means ‘ that twilight ndiich comes after 
the departure of night.’] 

Tlie words of the te.xt are intended to quote the words 
of the Veda, which are found to be read in one form in one 
text, and in another form in another text ; so that whether 

29 
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the expression ‘ samayadlnfumta ’ is one word or two words 
can be ascertained only from the original texts. 

Thus then, the same act of Homa being laid down in the 
Veda as to he done optionally at any one of the three points 
of time, there is no inconsistenGy. It is only in crjunectioii with 
two accomplished entities that, Avheii fount! to he incoinpatihle 
with one another, they are held to he ‘inconsistent’ ; tins 
same cannot he true in connection with things still to he 
accomplished [and all actions belong to this latter category]. 
I'or Avhat has got to he accomplished may h(‘ aecomplished 
either in one way or another; and hoAV could there he 
any inconsistency in this ? 

In the case of conflicting i5'm?’//-tr'xls also, the most 
reasonable view to take is that they lay down optional 
alternatives. — (16) 



V. Persons entitled to the Performance of Dharma. 


VERSE XVI 

l*i;ilSDN AL’ONE, AND NONE OTHEU, SHOULD BE BEOARDED 
AS EN'lTrijED TO THE SCIUPTTTRE, EOR WHOM THE SACRAMENTS 
BECINNINO WITH CONCBl’ITON AND ENJJING WITH THE 
CREWATOJIIUM, ARE PRESCRIBED AS TO BE DONE WITH 
MANTRAS. — (16) 


lihimja. 

Ill Adbyilya I [Verse 103) are found the words ‘ this should 
be studied by the learned llvahraana’; and though this is a mere 
yet the presenei! of the potential affix ^tamja’ [in 
the term ‘ tidhjjTftmjyani’) might lead people into the mistake 
that it is an Injunction ; and in that case the Ksattriya and 
Vaishya would be precluded from the study. It is with 
a view to preclude tliis possibility that Ave have the present 
verse, which shoAVs tlie capability of the Kshattrvjn and the 
also to stiiily. 

The older c()mnientator.s have also taken this verse as 
serving to preclude the pos.siliility of the Shudra studying 
the scripture, Avhich he might he tempted to do. 

The term ‘ xcriptnra ’ liere stands for the compilation by 
Mami, 

' EnlUled ' — the ‘title’ meant here consists in the idea 
that ‘this should he done by me.’ Eut no ‘collection of 
Avords ’ — which is an accomplished entity — can be regarded 
as ‘to be done’; nor, on the other hand, can any action he 
regarded as ‘ to be accomplished,’ except as related to 
a certain substance. Hence the ‘ ’ is understood to per- 

tain to a certain action relating to the scripture. Now in the 
present context, the action intended is not found to be either 
making f or being, or existing', as for ‘ being ’ and ‘existing,’ 
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they both mean ‘to bo’; so that if these were the notion 
meant, the raeanino- wouhl be- — ‘ one .should undertake the 
or the as related to the scripture’; but as a 

matter of fact the ‘ beins; ’ of one thinu,' cannot be undertakcTi 
by another. TJie action of ‘ making ’ also would not be 
applicable ; because so far as the icoi'ih arc concerned, all are 
eternal (and as such cannot be auuh^ ; Avhile as regards sen- 
tences, they have been already wade by another person (the 
author of the scripture). From all this it follows that the 
action intended is that of sfndi/bui as perlainiug to the scrip- 
ture. So that the meauing conies to be thi.s— ‘ the man is 
entitled to the study of the scripture ’ ; and pist as to the 
studying, so also to tJie learning of it.s meaning. 

“ In as much as the work of Maiiu has liad a heginning 
in time, how could any injunction relating to it [as the present 
verse is 8uppo.sBd to be) be based upon the Veda, Avhich is 
beginningless ? ” 

Our answer is as follows: — It is quite open to us to infer 
some such general (Vedic) injunction as that; ‘theSbudra 
should not study such sentences as si rve to expound the 
scriptures.’ Eurther, these statements of the ex|)oundei's of 
the Veda that serve tc explain Vedic texts bear a certain resem- 
blance to these texts ; and hence they arc as much the subject 
of a ljeguiningle.ss tradition as the Vedic texts themselves. 

What forms the subject-matter of the scriptures is actual 
performance, and to this all the four castes an; entitled 
[though to the study of the sci’iptures the three twice-horn 
castes alone are entitled], 

“ If such he the case, then it would he permissible for the 
Shttdra to perform all those acts which are prescribed in a 
general manner, without reference to any .specified persons.” 

How this contingency does not arise we shall show, as 
occasion arises. 

Objection : — “ When the Shudra is not entitled to study 
the scripture and learn its meaning, how can he be entitled 
to the performance of the acts therein prescribed? Unless 
the man knows the exact form of the act, he cannot do it ; 
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uiilefss lio studies 'iJie seriptures^ lie Utiniiot know what is 
contained in them ; and no unlearned pe,rsoii is entitled to the 
performance of any (relin;ions) act.” 

True ; hut the requisite knowledjjfB can he ohtainod from 
the advice of other persons. The ShTidrn may he dependent 
upon a Briihmana ; or a Brahinana may he doiiii; the work 
of instructing people for payment; and such a Briihmana 
might very well instruct the Sluidra to ‘ do this, after having 
done that’ and so forth. So that the mei’c fact of the Shudra 
performing the acts does not necessarily indicate that he is 
entitled to the study and understanding of the scriptures; as 
performance can he accomplished, even on the strength of 
what is learnt from other.s ; as is done in the case of women ; 
what helps women fin the peiTormance of their duties) is the 
learning of th('ir hiishaiids. which hccomes availahle to them* 
through companionship. Then again, the texts laying down 
the acts do not imply the direct knoAvlcdge (of the injunctive 
texts). It is only in the case of men, to whom is addressed 
the injunction of Yedic study — contained in the words ‘ one 
should study the Veda ’ — that the performance of duties pro- 
ceeds upon the basis of their t»wii learning ; and this injunc- 
tion is meant only for the male memhe.rs of the three higher 
castes. .Bui in the ease of these also tliidr study and under- 
standing of the scriptures is not proinpti'd l)y I heir knowledge 
of what is contained in them; it is prompted entirely hy the 
two injunetions — (1) the injunction of haiung recourse to a 
duly qualitied teaclnw, and (2) the in juncLion of Vedie study. 


‘ Conception,’ is ‘ impregnation ’ ; that series of sacraments 
which begins with this is called ‘ tmehadih’ ‘ beginning icitli 
conception.’ This sacrament is laid down as to be performed 
after the marriage (of the parents), — with the mriutra ‘ oimu- 
ryoniiikalpayatn’ (dc. (Jtgeeda, lO.lSI.l) — on the occasion of 
the first iutorcourse onlyj for some people, while for others at 
each menstrual period, till conception takes place. 
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That which has the ' Cj'emalor 'mm' for its end is called 
‘ endinu xmth the eveniatovlnw 'I’ho word ‘ crematorium ’ 
stands for that place where dead bodies are disposed of ; and 
through association it indicates the rit(!s pcwformed for the 
dead, called the ‘ AnhjcstV ; as it is only this performance that 
is done with mantms, and not thc! pkicp (which is wliat is 
directly denoted by the word ‘ crematorium ’). 

The qualilication menlioned in the text points to the 
Twice-born castes; it is only these i)ersons who have their 
sacraments done with niaulrds. 'J'be author does not say 
simply ‘ dvijallnmn,’ ‘ lor tlie twice-born ’ (and he has taken 
to the round-about way of saying the same tiling), because 
Manu Svayambhuva lias a pi eiiliav style of composing his 
verses. 

The passage is not to be construed to mean that ‘ the 
sacraments are laid down in- jwwkYjw because do 

not contain the injunction of any acts ; they are not injunc- 
tive ; they only serve as r(‘iiij.iid(‘r.^, during the performance 
of the act, of the details enjoined in other tevts. Hence the 
passage should be explained as meaning — ‘those for whom the 
sacraments ard laid down as to bo done with Mantras.’ 

‘ None o^/u’r,”- -is purely explanatory ; the rest of the 
sentence having already scwved (he pui|)ose of restricting 
wdiat is said to the tndco-born (iastes. Or, it may he taken as 
reiterated for the preventing of the idea that some one might 
entertain the notion that ‘ what is laid down here is somethiiu; 
tliat must he done by the tivice-boi n east(\s, while for the 
Shudra it is neither prescribed nor interdicted.’ — (l(i) 



VI. Qualified Countries 


VERSK X VI I 

TiTK region TiViNG HETWEHN THE DIVINE IITVEUS SaHASVATI 
AND DtISADVATI WHIOII RAS HKEN CHEATED BY THE G DUS, 
— ^THEV CAGT, ‘ JiilA H MA V AUTV’ — '17) 

£h<'ts!iu. 

The sources ol’ the knowleili^e ni‘ Dharina liavc been 
ilcscribcd ; it lias also been stated that iti cases of coiillict there 
is option ; persons entitled to the perforniancB of dhurma have 
also been indicated in a general ivay. Now the autlior 
proceeds to, describe tliosn countries that are fit for the per- 
formance of Dharina, and where (on that account) it becomes 
incumbent to perform it. 

‘ Sarasvntl’ is the river bearini^ that name. ‘ Drsadvat'i' 
is another river ; that which lirti between these ttoo, that 
region they call by the name of ‘ ; that is the 

region which the cultured speak of by that name. 

‘ Created hy the Gods ' — is for the purpose of eulogising 
the boundaries and the bounded region ; the sense being that 
‘the region is created by the Gods, and is therefore more 
sacred than all other regions.’ — (1.7) 

AVERSE XVIII. 

That PllADTICE, WHT Dll HAS COME DOWN THROUGH AN UNBIiOKEN 
CINE OF THADTTION AMONG THE SEVEUAli CASTES AND SUB- 
CASTES IN THAT COUNTRY, IS CALLED 'JTIE ‘ PRACTICE OF 

Good Men.’ — ( 18 ) 


Bhmya. 

Question — “ xVs regards the Hsar/e in the said country, what 
is the condition of its reliability ? Is it learning and culture ? 
Or the connection of the particular country is the only 
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conilition, and tlie practipes of tlie ignorant and the 
uncultured also arn authoritative ? We ask this hecause iE 
‘learning’ and ‘cnlturc’ are not regarded as necessary- 
conditions, then the two qualifications mentioned in the sixth 
verse — in the phrase ‘ the Practice of good and learned men ’ 
— become futile. And further, it is not possible for the 
‘Practice of Had men’ to ho a source of Dhurmn, for the 
simple reason th;it such persons can have nothing to do with 
the Veda. If, on the other hand, learning and culture do 
form the conditions of reliability, then no useful purpose 
will have been s(M ved by the connection of the particular 
country herein mentioned ; liecause it cannot be said that 
practice of learned and cultured men of other countries is 
not authoritative.” 

Our answer to the above is as follows : — 'I'he statement is 
based upon probability; the chances an* that in'the country 
mentioned only learned and cultured men are horn. This is 
what is meant by tlie assertion that ‘ the Practice in that 
conntry is called the Practice of good men' 

Others have explained that the verse is intended to deny 
the authority of a purely local ‘Practice’ (Usage), on the 
ground that in other countries people marry the daughter of 
the maternal uncle. 

This explanation is not right. Pecause it has been laid 
down as a general principle that ‘ from among the practices 
of the country, the family and tlie caste, only that should be 
done Avhat is not contrary to law’ ; and the marrying of one’s 
maternal cousin is actually contrary to the law, as found in 
the injunction that ‘ one .should marry heyond the seventh 
grade of relationship on tht^ father’s side and heyond the fifth 
on the mother’s’ [and the maternal cousin falls within these 
prohibited degrees]. Further, as regards the said country of 
Brahmavarta also there are certain practices — such as eating 
in the same dish with boys who have not undergone the 
Brahmauical Initiation — which are not regarded as autliorita- 
tive. In fact no practice can ever be authoritative which is 
contrary to Sm^ti ; because it would be so much further 
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removed from the Veda [the source of all authority) ; as the 
Practice leads to the inference of the Smrll, and the Snii’ti 
leads to the inference of the Veda; while the ASm^Vileads to 
the inference of its corroborative Veda directly. There is 
another reason M'hy Practices like the one mentioned above 
can never be even suspected to be authoritative. Such Practices 
are found to he clearly due to perceptible motives : e.g., 
some ‘one havini' fallen in love with a handsome maternal 
cousin married her, through fear of the King, in order to escape 
from the penalty that would be inflicted for violating the 
chastity of an unmarried girl ; and others who came after him 
being themselves illiterate and relying upon the words ‘ one 
should go on on the same path on which his father and 
grand-father have gone’ [Mam, 't'l78), taken in their literal 
sense, came to regard the said marrying as ' J)Ii arm n’ (some- 
thing that shonhl he done). Then again, even though the 
text (4‘172) prescribes an expiatory rite in connection with 
the taking as wife of the three classes of girls (the daughter 
of the Father’s sister, the daughter of the Mother’s sister and 
the daughter of the Mother’s brother), — ^yet people are liable 
to fall into the mistake that marriage with relatives other than 
the three specified here is not interdicted. That such is 
not the meaning of the vRr.se (11 '172) wc shall explain 
later on. 

Now no Smrti or Praclioe, that is prompted by a 
perceptible motive, can ever be regarded as authoritative. 
Says the revered Bhatta (Kumarila) — ‘ That Smrti, which is 
contrary to the Veda, or deprecated, and which serves a visible 
purpose, and is prompted by perceptible motives, can never be 
based upon the Veda.’ 

From all this it follows that what is contained in this 
verse is only an arthavada, eulogising the particular country, 
— this eulogy being supplementary to the Injunction coming 
later on that ‘ the Twice-born people should betake themselves 
to these countries’ (verse 2 1 below). 

' Taram/parya' is the same as ‘ parampara,' ‘Tradition’; 
which goes from one to the other, from him again to a fourth 

30 
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person, and so on ; this suoc^^ssion is ndiat is called ‘ Tradition ' ; 
and \Kmma' line,' stands for ‘unbroken continuity ;’ — 'come 
down ' means learnt, 

‘ Snli-casfeii’ — are people of mixed birth ; — the ‘ castes’ 
alonjj with these arc called Srinlamlrtli. 


YFAiSE XIX. 

Next TO Brahma VA iiTA IS the ‘Bhahmaksit)ksha,’ compris- 
ing THE REGIONS OP Kh RHKSETRA, jMaT.SVAS, PaN^CHALAS 
AND ShUUASKNAKAS. [ 19 ). 


Blimya. 

These are the name.s of the various regions. 

' Kurnh-fietra' is Avhat is knmvn a.s Sanutntupanchaka, the 
place where t!ie Kurus were exterminated. The etymological 
signification of the name ' Knrnkyetra ' has been explained as 
meaning — ‘ do good deetls here, and salvation shall come 
quickly,’ ‘ knru sukvtamatra ksiprmilrmjmn hharali.' 

‘3fof spas' and the rest are the names of countries, in the 
plural form. 

‘ Brahmarsidesha ’ is the name of the entire group. 
BralmavarUt is the country ‘ created by the Gods ’ ; and since 
the Brahniarsis are a little lower in degree than the Gods, 
this country, being related to Bralmarsis, is slightly lower in 
grade than Brahmdvarta. This is what is meant by this 
being ‘ ne.vt to Brahmmarta,' — i.e., slightly different from it; 
— the negative particle (in ‘ anauturah ’) denoting slightly ; 
just as when it is said that ‘the sick person should drink 
gruel when it is not-hot,' it is meant that it should be drunk 
when it in slightly hot. The term ‘ ant ara’ mems diffei'ent; 
as it ia found in such assertions as ‘ naHpurusatoydnamaniaram 
mahadantaram,’ ‘ in the case of men, women and water, even 
a slight difference makes a great difference.' (19) 
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. VEKSE XX. 

All men on the earth mav learn their respective duties 
PROM THE BrahMANA HORN IN I'UKSE COUNTRIES. (21)) 

BliTmjit. 

Erom the ^ ayrajmimo^ i.e., the Braliamna — ‘6or« in these 
countries ^ — Kurnksotra aiul the the rest — all men 'Duty learn' 
— .seek to know — ‘ their respecUce ihilies ' — proper concluLft. 
This has been already explained under Verse 18. — (20) 


VEESE XXI. 

The COUNTRY i.yino between THE Himalaya and the 

VlNDHYA, TO THE EAST OF ViNASHA.VA AND TO THE AVEST OF 
PrAYAC A, LS CALLRD THE ‘ MaOHYADESHA,’ THE ‘MIDDLE 

Country.’ (21) 

Bhasjia. 

On the north lies the TTiinfilaya and on the south the 
Vindhya. ‘ Vltuishana ’ is the name of the place where the 
Sarasvatl river has disappeared.— (20) 

‘ Prayaya ’ — is the eonfluence of the (rauga and the 

Yamuna. 

The region having these four as its boundaries is to be 
known by the name ‘ Muflliiia-desha’ It is called ' mndhya' 
or ‘middle,’ because it is neither very superior nor very 
inferior,— and not because it is located m the centre of the 
Earth. — (21) 

AVERSE XXTl. 

The country extending as f.ar as the Ea.ster\ Ocean and 
AS far as the Wests ! iN IIcean, and lying between 

THE SAME TWO MOUNTAINS, — THE LEARNED ICNOAV AS 

‘Aryavarta,’ (22). 


Bhasya. 

The country that lies between the tivo limits of the 
Eastern and Western Oceans,— and between the two mountains 
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spoken of in the preceding; verse, — i.e.,the‘ HimSlaya and the 
Vindhya, — is described as ‘ Aryavarta’ ‘ hy the learned' — i.e., 
by cultured peojde. It is called ‘ Aryavarta' in the sense that 
thuAryas live there (‘AryaJt vartaitte latra') i.e., it is they 
that are born there again and again, and the Sarharians, even 
though attacking it repeatedly, do not remain there. 

The particle ‘ an ' [in ' asamtuh'af ') indicates the outer not 
the muer boundary, and it does not indicate inclmion. Hence 
the islands in the oceans do not come under ^Aryavarta.' 

What are mentioned here are the four boundaries of the 
country: the Eastern Ocean on the east, the Western Ocean 
on the west, the Himalaya on the north and the Vindhya on 
the south. 

In as much as these two mountains have been mentioned 
as ‘boundaries,’ they are not included under 'Aryavarta' 
from this people might be led to conclude that one should 
not inhabit these mountains. And with a view to (avoiding) 
this possibility, the Author adds the next vei-se. — (22) 

VERSE XXIII. 

But the region where iiie spotted deer roams hy nature 

IS TO be KNOAVN as the ‘ I, AND FIT FOR SACRIFICIAL ACTS ’ ; 

BEYOND THAT IS TUB ‘LAND OP THE MlBCIICHIIAS.’ (23) 

Bhasya. 

Where the deer knoAvn as ' Krsivanara' — that which is 
either black with white spots, or black with yellow spots — 
‘ roams' — lives — i.e., is found, born, — ‘ by nature,' — i.e., not 
that where it resides for a time only, having been imported 
as a present of rare value, and so forth ; — ‘ that country is to 
be known' — regarded — ‘as yajniya' — ‘fit for sacrificial acts' 

'Beyond that' — i.e., the region other than the one where 
the Kf^rMsara is indigenous — ‘ is the land of the Mleohchhas' 
The Mlechchhas are the people who are known as lying beyond 
the pale of the four castes,— not included even among the 
Pratiloma castes ; such as the Medas, the Andhras, the 
Shabaras and the Pulindas. 
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It is not meant that the sacritices are to be performed on 
the very spot where the deer roams, — in the way in whieh they 
are performed ‘on level ground,’ according to the injunction 
that ‘ one should perform sacrifices on level ground’; as we 
have ' romu' in the present tense, and certainly one could not 
perform a sacrifice on the very spot, and at the very time, 
at which the deer mav have started to roam. Further, a 
certain place is the ‘ locus ’ of the sacrifice only in the 
sense that it holds all those things that arc operative towards 
its performance, either as instruments or agents and the like, 
and certainly two material substances [i.e., the Roaming Deer 
and the Sacrificial Accessories) could never occupy the same 
spot. Nor can the coiidition mentioned (the roaming of the 
deer) be taken as indirectly indicating some other time (than 
the one at which the voaminy is being done) ; as no such in- 
direct indication is admissible in the case of Injunctions; as has 
been shown under the Adhikaraiin dealing with the ‘ winnowing 
basket’ [Mlmmnsa- Sutra, l’2’2(j ei. Set].), by Shahara (on 
who says — ‘ what is meant by is done is that it is 
capable of beiny done' [and the present time is not what is 
meant to he emphasised j. 

“ As a matter of fact, when one thing is spoken of as located 
(contained) in another, it does not mean that it occupies the 
whole of it; so that it is not nccessiiry for the Xwcjw to he 
occupied in its entirety, as it is in the case of the oil contained 
in the seasamum-seed. In fact, even when only a portion of 
one thing is occupied by another, the whole of the former be- 
comes its locus or container-, e.y. when a man is spoken of as 
‘ sitting in the home,' or ‘ occupying the chariot.’ So that in 
the case in question what is described here is the entire country, 
consisting of villages and towns, and bounded by hills and 
rivers; and when the deer roams even in some part of it, 
the whole country becomes its loons. Hence there is no force 
in the argument that ‘ two material substances cannot occupy 
the same spot.’ ” 

Our ansM'cr to the above is as follows: — In the present 
instance there is no direct injunction, such as ‘ one should 
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perform sacriHotw here (in this country)’ ; as the injunctive 
affix is found added to the roo't ‘ to know ’ [in the word 'jnei/aV), 
and not to tlie root ‘ to sacrifice.’ All that is meant is that 
the country spoken of is ‘ tit for sacrifices ’ ; the meaning being 
that ‘ this country is fit for sacrificial performances ’ ; and this 
‘ fitness for sacrifices ’ is possible even without a direct in- 
junction (of the actual performance). The fact of the matter 
is that it is only in the countries mentioned that the several 
sacrificial accessories, in the shape of the A#«Aflf-grass, the 
Palashtt, the. Khadira and other trees, are mostly found ; and 
sacrificial performers also, in the shape of persons belonging 
to the three higher castes and learned in the three Vedas, are 
found only in these countries^ ; and it is on the basis of these 
facts that the countries have been described as ‘ fit for sacri- 
fices.’ The verb ' ending in the verbal affix yut') 

also has the sense of the iujunetive only imposed upon it, and 
in reality it is only an resembling an injunction ; 

just like the passage ^ jmiihriiamgm t'd jnhutial,' one should 
offer either the wild seasamum or the wild Avheat’) [which, 
even tliough cotaining the illjuncti^■c word \jahmjat^ has been 
regarded as an Avlhamda ressemhling an injunction]. 

When again it is said that ‘ beyond this is (he land of the 
mlechGhhas^ this also is purely descriptive of the usual 
state of things ; the seusi; being that in these other lands it is 
mostly mteaJiehhas that are horn; it does not mean that people 
inhabiting them are all (on that aecount) ‘ ndechehhas ’ ; 
because what is a ‘ mleolwhha ’ is well knoivn, just like the 
‘ Bnthwana’ and other well kiiowm castes. In fact, the name 
‘ nileahehhadesha ’ is to he taken literally, in the sense that it is 
‘the country of mleehehhas ’ ; so that if micchchlias happen 
to conquer a part of Aryilvarta itself and take their habitation 
there, that also w^ould become ‘ mtechohJiadefthn.’ Similarly if 
a certain well-behaved king of the j^jsattr^a- caste should 
happen to defeat the mteehahhds and make that laud inhU^ited 
by people of the four castes, relegating the indigenous 
mleehehhas to the category of ‘ Llmyilalay as they are in 
ATywoaria, then that Avhich was a ‘ country of the mleehehhas ’ 
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would becomo ii 'bind fit for sHtiifices.’ And this lor the 
simple reason that no land is by itselt defective ; it is only by 
association that it becomes defective, just as it is ivlien soiled 
by impure things. IJence, even apart from the countries 
designated here as ‘ tit for sacrilices,’ if, in a certain ])lape, all 
the necessary conditions are available, one should perform his 
saciitices, even though it be a place where the spotted deer 
does not roam. 

Prom all this it follows that the statement — ' Ihis fshovld he 
knotou m the coimfry fif fm- ydciifires, <ni(l hf-yond this is the 
land of the mlTiohchhas ’ is purely descrij)tive, being meant to 
be sui)plementary to the injunction that folloivs in the 
next verse. — (23). 


VEllSK XXIV. 

ThK TWTrli-nOKX PKOI'CE .SnOTTl/n SEEK I'D KESnin’ TO THESE 
countries; the SnruRA may however, when dtsthessei) 
t'OR A LIVINO, RESIDE IN ANY LAND.- (24). 

Hhasyn. 

The author now proceeds to state that in junction for the 
sake whereof the names of several countries have been set 
forth. 

‘ The iwiee-honn people' even though they be born in 
another country, should ‘ resort to these covntries’ i,.e. to 
BralmiTivarta, etc. Abandoning the country of their birth, 
they should make every effort to reside in lirahmdvarta and 
the other countrie.s just described. 

In connection with this some people hold that the injunc- 
tion of residing in these countries is with a view to unseen 
(spiritual) results ; the sense being that even though certain 
results i^^hti^ccrue to one in other countries also, yet 
people shou!|^ in these countries ; and when wo come to 

look for the reward of such residence, — wo may ccmclude, 
either (a) that the residence in the said countries is enjoined 
as purificatory, just like bathing in the “ (Taiiga and other 
sacred places, — the idea being that just as the water of one 
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place is more sacred than, that of another, so also it is only 
some regions that are sacred, as has been described in the 
Puranm ; — or (6) that from the mere residence itself the man 
goes to Heaven, this assumption being on the analogy of the 
Vishvajit sacrifloB. 

Neither of these two vieAVs is admissible. If the present 
verse had laid down such residence as would not bo possible 
(without this injunction), then there might be some justifica- 
tion for assuming a roAvard, and for considering which of the 
two alternatives mentioned (in the previous paragraph) is the 
more reasonable. As a matter of fact however, the possibility 
of the residence in question is already secured by the fact that 
it is only in the said countries that the performance of the 
compulsory and optional rites is possible ; in fact apart from 
the said countries, there is no possibility of the performance 
of Dharmn in its entirity. For instance, in the snowy regions 
of Kashmira and such places, people suffer so much from cold 
that they are unable to attend to their evening prayers outside 
their house ; nor (for the same reason) is it possible to read 
the Veda in the proper manner, going out either to the east or 
to the north of the village ; nor lastly, is it possible to bathe in 
the river every day during the winter. 


•The implication of the expression ‘twice-horn people ’ is 
that no country can bo ‘the land of inlechchhas’ except when 
it is inhabited by mlechhhas. For otherAvise any man entering 
that country would at once become a ‘mlechahha ’;andas such 
how could he lie a ‘ tAvice born ’ person ? It might be argued 
that — “by merely entering that country one does not become 
a mlechahha^ he becomes so only by residing there, and it is 
this residence that is prohibited here.” — But this can not he 
accepted ; because what is mentioned here is ‘ «cm8hraya' 
‘r^esorting,’ which connotes the idea of the man being born in 
one country and then leaving it and going to another country ; 
and there can be no ‘resorting’ to a place which is already 
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inhabited. Tt‘ this w<*rB noL nieanj, then tlie Author ivould 
have simply said that ‘ one shoulil iiever reside in any other 
country after renoiincinii^ these.’ Tt might be argued that 
“the ‘resorting’ being alreaily accomplished, the re-iteration 
of it serves the purpose of precluding others.” — Ihit in that 
case this would hecome a ' Purinatd-hf/u ’ a ‘ Preclusive In juuc- 
tioil,;’ and such liijuneiions arc beset with three defects. 

It might be argued tliat “ it is the (thtindoiiiny (of the 
countries) that is iiidireetly indicated, the sense being that 
one should never abandon the.sc countries.” 

Put so long as the direct meaning of a text is admissible, 
there can be no justillcation for admitting an indirect 
indication. For this reason what has been said above cannot 
be accepted. From all this it follows that what the words 
imply is that men do not become ‘ mU'ahelihan’ by merely 
coming into.contact with a certain country, it is the country 
that becomes ‘the land of ’ Ihrough the contact 

of men [mlerliahhais). 


In as much as .service of ihe twice-born people constitutes 
tlu! prescribed iliity of the shnrh'a, it follows as a matter of 
course that the latter should reside where the former reside ; 
but if he fails to obtain ,i living in that counhy, then he may 
go and live, in another country ; this is what is permitted (in 
the latter part of the verse). When the man comes to have 
a large family, or becomes unfit for service, — even though 
the twice-born person on wdioin he is dependent may be pre- 
pared to support him, —the nhTalram^y go and live in another 
country, where there may bo a chance for Jiim to aci]uire 
wealth. But even so he should never live in a country where 
mlechclilias form the majority of inhabitants ; he should be- 
take him.self to a lanil fit for sacrifices ; because if he lived in 
a country al)Oundiiig in ml7‘flhchhns it would be impossible 
for him to avoid their contact, in the course of moving, sitt- 
ing', eating and so fourth ; so (hat (here would be the fear of 
his becoming a mlcchchha. 

31 
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‘JJistressed for a livings * — suffering from want of a 
living. ‘Living* means wealth sufficient for the maintaining 
of one’s family. In the absence of such ‘ living,’ there is a 
certain amount of ‘ distress ; ’ and this distress which is caused 
by the want of living is spoken of as caused by the ‘living ’ 
itself ; just as good harvest being the effect of rain, famine 
is caused by watU ?/* raht, but is spoken of as ‘ caused bg 
ram* 

‘In any connlrg* implies want of restriction. 



Section (7). 

Summing utp 
VERSE (XXV) 

Thus has the source of Dharma been briefly explained 

TO YOU, AS ALSO THE OKIOIN OF ALL THIS (WORLD). LeARN 

NOW THE DUllES OF THE SEVERAL CASTES. — (26). 

Bhasyn. 

Here we have the recapitulation of all that has ^ene 
before, — anti this for the purpose of rBfrt‘.shin!» the memory. 

‘ Yonih ’ — ‘ source,' muse. 

'‘SamMen(C — 'brief, y' in brief. 

' Sambhavashcha’ — ‘also the origin' — this refers to what has 
gone in Discourse I. 

‘ Of all this' — this refers to the ‘ creation of the world,* 
which is recalled in the form of a mental picture, and thus 
brought before the eye (vrhich makes it capable of being 
referred to by the pronoun ‘ this ’). 

‘ The duties of the sereral castes ' — The duties that 

should be performed by the various castes. 

'Learn ’ — i.e. in detail. 


In this connection, the author of the Sm\tiKivarm,a describes 
five kinds of Dharma or Duty : — (1) 'Varm-dharnia,' ‘duties 
pertaining to caste (2) ‘ A' hrama-dharma,' ‘ Duties pertaining 
to Life-stages,’ (b) 'Varrmshrama-dharma,' ‘ duties pertaining 
to caste and life-stage’ ; (4<) ' Na%mittika~Dharma,' ‘ Occasional 
Duties,’ and (5) ' Qmm-Dharma' ‘Duties pertaining to q^uali- 
fication.’ — (1) Of these, that which proceeds entirely on the 
basis of caste, and takes no account of age, life-stage or any 
such circumstances, is called ‘ duty pertaining to castes ; ’ 
e.g., what is laid down in such rules as — ‘the Brahmaim i^hould 
not be killed,’ ‘ wine shall not be drnnk by the Brahmwiya ' — 
refers to a particular caste only, and is meant to apply to 
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Bvury person ol" that caste tMl his very last breath. (2) 'Duty 
j)ertHiniu" to life-stai^e ’ is lliat uliicli rloes not depend upon 
caste only, but takes account f)f a particular life-stage also ; e.g,, 
‘ Fire-kindling and altns-begging are the dntie.s of the Vedic 
.student ’ f 2.8). (M) ‘ Duty pertaining to caste and 

life-stage ’ is that which is related to both ; p.ff., when it is 
prescribiul that ‘ the bow-string made of murra grass is* the 
girdle for the K.sattriya student,’ it means that Avbat is men- 
tioned does not apply to any other life-stage (than that of the 
.student), nor to any other caste (except the K.sattriya) ; — what 
is meant to be the example here is the woar'nifj of the girdle 
during student-life, not the firsti taking of it, which forms 
part of the Upnnnifana~\\i&'A, and does not pertain to the parti- 
cular life-stage ; and the Upniiai/fuia itself is what ushers in a 
particular life-stage, ami it is not a 'duty pertaining to the 
life-stage.’ (i) The ‘ Occasional Duty ' consists of such acts 
as the purifylmj of thiinjn and so forth. (5) ‘ Duty per- 

taining to (puilitieations ’ is that which is ]»rescrihed in connec- 
tion Avith special qualifications ; c.r/., what is laid down in such 
rules as ‘ he should he absolved from six’ is with refeveiiee to 
the qualification of ‘vast learning;’ to this same category 
belong also all those duties that are laid down for the 
' annointed ’ Ksattriva. 

* I' 

All thes(^ are meant to he included under the ^(htUen 
of the castes’ (mentioned in the text) ; and hence the text 
mentions those only ; and it does not make mention of 
the sub-divisions,, heoause in the first place there are eudle.ss 
subdivisions, and secondly, (if the text went about mentioning 
all possible kinds of duties) it would have to mention 
those many duties also Avhich are laid down for men in 
general, without reference to any particular caste. Similarly 
with other varieties of ‘ Duty.’ In fact the ‘ Duties pertaining 
to castes ’ have been mentioned only as an indication ; it does 
not mean that the duties of the mixed castes are excluded from 
consideration ; because this latter has also been promised (in 
1.2) as the subject to he expounded ; and the present statement 
is only meant to be the reiteration of that promise, — (25) 



Section VIII 
Duties and Sacraments 


VERSE XXVI. 

EoR the T\VirR-HOI{N VEtlSONS rjOKTOREAl. CONSECRATION, 

JiEorNNiNri WITH ‘ Conception,’ shottli) be i'erformed 

WITH AlJSl'ICIOi'S VeDH' KITES; IT PITIIIFIES IN THIS 
WOKLl) AXO A I, SO AITEK HEATH. — (2f5 ) 


Jilids-i/a. 

T\ik ' retHo rite,>t' spokoii of here iivc mmxh'a-romintions. 

‘ l^eda' hero stands for mnntroi ! and nhat ‘arises out of , 
them ’ (which is what is expressed by the affix in ‘ ]'ai(likaih ’) 
is the ‘ reciting ' ; henci* the nominal affix ‘ tlutu ’ comes under 
the proviHion.s of the Vartika. on Panini, t. 3. fJO. 

Or, the word ‘ ca'idih) ’ (N’lalic) may he taken as figura- 
tively applied to the riU'it, on the ground of their source 
lying in the Veda. ‘ Karmn,' ‘ Rites,’ would, in this case, stand 
for the act constituting the procedure ; and hence hecomes 
possible the ditinrentiation and the relation of cause and eil'ect 
(V)Btween the Karma and the Saihskdrfx). which is expre.ssed 
in the assertion - ‘ the consecration, samuhdra, should he per- 
formed hy }nmtm of the Riles V 

' Couceptiov ' — is the depositing of the .semen in the womb, 
and ‘ nisT'kadih ’ stands for that body of sacraments to he 
described below, which begins ivith the said ‘ Conception’ and 
ends with ‘Initiation’ [JJpanayann). The singular number 
in ‘ Sharlrasamskdrah,' ‘ corporeal consecration,’ i.s due to the 
whole body of sacraments being taken collectively, ‘ Conse- 
cration ’ means tho preparation of a qualified body; and the 
several sacraments serve to produce in the body special quail- 
fioatious. 

This is what is meant by the term ^ pavunah' ' it nnnifics* 
— i.e., removes impurities. 
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‘ /w ihis world nod also uper dmih \ — 1’liis moans that the 

■i 

pei'Noii ihily consecrated becomes entitled to the performance 
of all those acts that, like the Kdrlri and other sacrifices, lead 
to material results, -as also those that, like the Jyotistoma 
etc., hriug spiritual rewards ; and hence the consecrations are 
of USB in both worlds. 

* PnuyaH ’ — ‘ tnispicions,' i.e., propitious ; t.e., they bring 
good liick and remove bad luck. Thus there is a clear 
difference between the word ' pimya, ’ and ‘ pavana ’ here. 

‘ For the twice-born person^' — this serves to exclude the 
Shndrns. This word serves to point out who are the persons 
to Tift consecrated ; and it is only by indirect indication that 
the three higher castes are understood to he meant ; for before 
consecration, they are not yet ‘ twice-born ’ (the ‘ second birth ’ 
consisting of the consecration). — (2f5) 

VERSE XXVII. 

Of twice-born men the taint op seed and womb is removed 

Bv THE ‘Libations in connection with Preonanct’ 

AND BV ‘ JaTAKARMAN’ (RiTBS AITENDANT UPON BiRTH), 

‘ Chattda ’ (Tonsure) and ‘ MAuSfjlBANDHANA ’ (Tying 

OF THE grass-girdle), (27) 

Bho^ya. 

The statement that ‘ corporeal consecration is purifying and 
auspicious ’ has pointed out the use of the Sacraments Now, 

‘ purification ’ consists in removing the impurities of the im- 
pure thing ; and the question arises — “ whence the impurity 
of the Body ?” 

It is in answer to this that the text speaks of ‘ the taint of 
seed and ivomb,^ ; — ‘ of the seed' is that which arises from, or is 
due to, the seed ; — similarly ‘ of the womb ’ (is that which 
arises from, or is due to, the womb). ‘ Taint ’ is evil, an 
unseen source of pain. All that is meant by this is that the 
Body is impure, owing its birth to the seed and the womb. 
The ‘ seed ’ of man consists of semen and ovule ; and these 
by their very nature, are impure. Similarly the womb, is 
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impure by coiitammatiou. And the ‘ taint ’ of the man thus 
caused is ‘ removed' wiped au’ay, by the sacraments. 

These sacraments are now mentioned ; some are actually 

%> 

named, while others are left to be indicated by the peculiar 
circumstances of what is sanctified. 

‘ Lihatiom in coHneetion with itregiiancy, — thu.se that are 
oft'wed when tVie pregnancy of the woman has come ah out, — 
or those that dre offered for the purpose of bringiniy about 
pregnancy ; in either case tlie libations are said Lo be ‘ m con- 
nection with preynauv'y' What prompts the offering is the 
preyn incy, the woman being only a means to it ; so that the 
libations, being prompted by pregnancy, are said to be iii 
cunncction with it ; and these are the rites of ‘ Pnnisavana,' 

‘ Slmantonnayana ’ and ‘ (rurbhadhana The word ‘ libation ' 
here stands for the whole rite; as the ‘ Garhhadhamt ' (‘ Con-* 
ception ’) is certainly not a ‘ Libation.’ The exact details of 
the rites, regarding tlie substances to be offered, the duties 
and so forth — arc to he found out from the Grl^ynsTdruK. 

Just as by the ‘ libations in connection with pregnancy 
so also by the sacrament known as ‘ Jai akarman ' [Rites 
attendant upon birth). Similarly by \Ton8nre '-, — " Ohauda,' 

‘ Tonsure,' is meant that which is performed for the purpose of 
the ‘ clmld ’ (the lock of hair left to grow on the crown of the 
head). ‘ Tying of the grass-girdle ' is JJpemayana ; as it is at 
this ceremony that the girdle of muiija-grass is tied, this 
indicates that rite. • Nihtmdhana, ’ is the same as ‘ haadhana' ' ; 
and the prefix ‘ ni ' has been added for filling up the metre. 

‘ Jdtakanmn ’ and the rest — which are the names of the 
sacraments— have been made into a copulative compound, 
and then have the instrumental ending added to sliow that 
they are instrumental in the removal of taint. 

Every • consecration ’ brings about some peculiarity, either 
seen (material) or unseen (spiritual), in the thing consiecrated, 
which is subservient to something else to he l)rought about, 
and has either already subserved, or is going to subserve, the 
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purposes ot‘ this latter thing, li’or instancy, in the case ,of 
the ‘ threshing of the corn ’ and ‘ olferiug sacritlcBiS with the 
corn,’ the ‘ threshing ’ (which is the ‘ consecration ’ or ‘ puri- 
tication ’ in this case) produces in the corns, that are going 
to help in the accoinplishmeJit of the sacrilice, the visible 
peculiarity, in llic shape of the removal of the chaff. [So 
that in this case the tiling consecrated is going to suhsfri’ve 
some useful purpose]. A\"hcn again it is saiil tliat ‘ removing 
the garland from the head one should keep it in a clean place,’ 
the garland is something that has been used (and served its 
purpose) and has become mangled in shape ; so that the 
special method of its dispoml falter u.se) only produces 
an invisible effect. Xow all the sacrameuLs meiitioiied iii the 
tc.vt are prcscrilied for the purpose of the purification of the 
, body ; hut tliev are not found to bring about in the body any 
such effects as the removal of had odour, etc., which is done 
by washing w ith clay and watm-. iltmce the ‘ puriJieation ’ 
in this case should be understood to consist in some unseen 
effect; just as has liecn held to result from the particular 
time at which the birth of the individual takes place. And 
when the iiuui has become purilied by such purification, 
he becomes fit for the performance of acts jirescrihed in the 
Smi'tiii and in the Vedas ; jusi as the Butter sanctified by 
vianlras is fit for use in lihatiohs. In eoniKictioii with ordinary 
(non-religious) acts, all necessary purity is attained by the 
(external) purification of things ; as in the case of the Butter 
required for eating. As for (hat ‘ purify ’ of the hoy which con- 
sists in his lonoluibieiKsii, this is brought about by the ‘wash- 
ing with water’ mentioued as the means of purifying the body 
(in 5.109). Hence has it been declared that ‘there is no 
impurity arising from his touch.’ 

OhjecIloH. — “Hovv can these sacramentvs he regarded as 
subserving the purposes of actions ? As regards the ‘ sprink- 
ling of butler,’ it is only ualiival that through the butter it 
should subserve the purposes of the sacrificial act, in connec- 
tion with which it has been proscribed. ’J’hesc sacraments 
however lie entirelj^l outside the pale of any action ; — their 






